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Again ... Blatchford’s Lead the Way to... 


Engineered Feeds 
Cost! 


Now, to give you more exact and scientific 
fortification of your feeds, Blatchford announces three Vita- 
dine fortifiers—each identified with a distinctive color label. 
Now, it’s easier and simpler to make certain each of your 
feeds is completely fortified and in proper balance. You solve 
all your fortification problems and, with these new Vitadine 
color labels, eliminate any chance of error in the mill. Take 
this step now to better engineered feeds. Discover how Vita- 
dine can simplify your production, eliminate waste of costly 
nutrients, and save you money in your mixing operations. 
Write today! 


| 
BUFF Label 


7 “ Blatchford’s regular Vitadine—also known as VD-20. A com- 
/ | plete fortifier containing all vitamins and rare minerals 
needed for egg and breeder feeds. 


/ 


Vitadine GREEN Label 


~ 

/} | e A new intermediate growth Vitadine for all poultry feeds 

_ ‘where good growth is desired, but maximum growth is not 
of primary importance. Vitadine GREEN Label is the same 
as the former Vitadine Plus, except it does not contain 


sanilic Acid or Vigofac. 


We st Cosst Die 
Namps. idaho 


Swinex ... For Your Pig And Hog Feeds 


A complete fortifier that enables you, with just one 50 Ib. bag. . . one 
simple mixing operation, to completely fortify one ton of 40% hog 
concentrate. 

DEMON BRAND OATS can be ordered from the Des Moines plant with 
Blatchford’s Vitadine, Swinex or Calf Feeds, to make up a car. 

Make sure your feeds keep pace with these new scientific developments. 


Send for free book and latest Vitadine-Swinex data. Write today! 
ept. 


~_ Main Plant and Offices WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
VF} fora s Midwest Plant Moines, lowa 
ESTABLISHED 1X 1800 West Coast Division Nampa, Idaho 
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NEW TESTS SHOW... 


Now you can boost the performance of your lay- 
ing mashes with just 90 grams of Pro-Gen per ton! 
New agricultural college tests show Pro-Gen in- 
creased egg production rate up to 10% in heavy 
breeds with relatively low production. Saved as 
much as 1.6 pounds of feed per dozen eggs. 
Speeded maturity of pullets— moved them into 
production up to a week sooner. 


Pro-Gen improves performance—even in your 
feeds already containing antibiotics—for as little 
as 45¢ per ton of finished feed. And, there’s no 
interference with hatchability. That’s why more 
and more poultry producers are looking for 
Ansanilic Acid on feed tags. For better results and 


greater sales with safety, put Pro-Gen to work 
in your feeds. 


PRO-GEN 
STEPS UP FEED 
EFFICIENCY...SAFELY... 


605015 


e up to 10% increase in egg production rate 
e feed savings. up to | lbs. per doz. eggs 
e earlier maturity—earlier laying 


ARSANILIC ACID ADDITIVE 


Assured Safety 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES—Chemical Sales Division—North Chicago, Illinois 
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process 
reduces feed phosphorus costs 


Lowers laid-in price of International's 
18% P defluorinated phosphate 


seein savings per unit of 

phosphorus are now available to 
feed manufacturers as a result of an 
improved production process devel- 
oped by International Minerals. 

The process is used in making 
MultiFOS — an 18% P, defluorinat- 
ed tricalcium phosphate at a lower 

. laid-in cost to you. 

MultiFOS has been used regularly 
by many feed manufacturers for 15 
years with good results. It is widely 
recognized for its uniform color and 
texture, its low flourine content, its 
desirable handling qualities in feed 
mills and its dependable supply. 

If you are not using this improved 
product, please contact our sales 
agent (see list below) or us, for sam- 
ples and delivered prices. 


3 select phosphates 
fo fill your needs 


_P dicalcium phosphate a superior 


MULTIFOS 


A proved, 18% P, feed-grade trical- 
cium phosphate made from high- 
quality, defluorinated rock. Yours at 
minimum cost per unit of P. 


DYNAFOS 


Unique beading makes this 1814% 


phosphorus source, nutritionally and 
mechanically. 


DEFLUOROPHOS 


A proved, 13% P, feed-grade trical- 
cium phosphate made from high- 
quality defluorinated rock . . . ideal 
where needs call for a carrier with 
lower total phosphorus content. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Sales Agents: A.G. GREENE CO., Charlotte SWANSON, Minneapolis CHARLES F. WILLEN CO., INC., (Ala. e EA. 


CARTER ROKERAGE CO., Tampa ° EDWARD E. SMITH CO., Atla 
M. A. McCLELLAND CO., Kansas City (Mo.) 
STANDARD SALES CO., ‘Meridian (Miss.)  e * SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo 


MES FARRELL & Los Angeles GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.) 
MERCHANTS CHEMICAL CO., Omaha 


INC.. Philadelphia. 6 R. D. ERWIN CO., Nashville 


COMPANY, Cincinnati e D. HOGG, LTD., Toronto 
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Because No Other Type Of Storage Facility 


This huge new feed mill of Southern 
States Cooperative, Inc., at Seaford, 
Del., has a total storage capacity in 
excess of one half million bushels. 
All 27 of its Bolted Steel Grain 
Tanks were furnished by BS&B. 


Southern States Cooperative; Inc., Chose 
BS:.B BOLTED STEEL GRAIN TANKS 
For New Seaford, Del., Feed Mill! 


FEATURES: Ideal For Fish and 


Vegetable Oils, Too! 


Positively Moisture And Vermin Proof! sieel toxks hove 


> found wide use in certain 

Maximum Fire Protection! tor te 

f ' clean, safe storage of fish 

i oils, peanut oil, linseed oil, 

Y Cleaner, Safer Grain Storage! 

and molasses. Whatever and 

VY Faster And Less Costly To Erect! ee 

BS&B Bolted Steel Tanks will 
OVER 60 YE\ARS Y More Economical To Operate! meet your specifications—and 
at lower cost! Ask your BS&B 

Lower Insurance Rates! 


Agricultural Division — Dept. 10-BY 12 
7500 East 12th Street Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Member, American Dehydrators Association © Associate Member, Grain And Feed Dealers National Association 
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Tomorrow Can Bright 


Feed Men Have Golden Opportunity 


@ The feed industry has become the ninth 
largest manufacturing industry in all Amer- 
ica, and the largest industry selling strictly 
to agriculture. Last year’s sales totaled four 
billion dollars. 

But what does this mean to the owner 
of a country elevator, the man who runs 
the mixer, the salesman selling ingredients, 
or the manufacturer of formula feed? This 
group is interested not just in records and 
what has happened, but rather what can 
happen tomorrow. History proves that busi- 
nesses do not stand still — they either 
grow or die. 

It is the optimist who builds business 
and industries. It is the optimist who is 
ready to capitalize on change and profit 
with progress. 

Tomorrow's feed progress, tomorrow's 
success will be made by men capable of 
looking ahead with an awareness of the 
power, the opportunity and the responsi- 
bility of our industry, and opportunity of 
of mill man, salesman, and manufacturer 
alike to serve the farmer and at the same 
time to make money. If we'll grow as peo- 
ple, our business will grow. 

Our chances for profit depend on how 
we serve the farmer: 

1) Today's farmer lives in a day of 
progress. The atom has been split; TV is 
in over two-thirds of our American homes. 
Man’s muscle provided our nation with two- 
thirds of its energy in 1850. Today, machin- 
ery supplies 98 per cent. 

2) Output per man hour in industry has 
been boosted 30 per cent since 1940 — 
just 15 years! At the same time, the effi- 
ciency of the average farmer is up 83 
per cent! 

3) Farm profits are narrowing. Many 
prices received have dropped. Many of 
{the} costs have not dropped accordingly. 

4) Farm population is dropping. In 
1920, 30 per cent of the population lived on 
farms — today it is 13.8 per cent. The 
trend is to bigger farms. 

5) Good crops and farm surpluses affect 
prices. There is enough corn in storage to 
give each person in America a pound of 
corn each day for four years! There is 
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By DR. R. R. SPITZER 
Murphy Products Co. 


still enough wheat in storage to give each 
person in America a loaf of bread each day 
for 1% years — but enough butter to last 
just one month. Herein lies a real note of 
optimism for the livestock and poultry 
farmer. 

6) There are no tremendous surpluses 
of meat, milk, or eggs. Americans are eat- 
ing more good food. Since 1930, we are 
eating 200 per cent more turkey, 70 per 
cent more cheese, 36 per cent more pork 
and beef. The population is increasing, too. 
Every 15 days the equivalent to a city the 
size of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is added to our 
number. By 1975 we will [number] 220 
million people. 

7) Each person is a customer for meat, 
milk, and eggs if we can produce these 
products at prices he can afford to pay. 

8) Farmers and feeders are efficiency 
conscious. Since 1940, American farmers 
are spending 27 per cent less man hours 
but they are using 185 per cent more trac- 
tors, 380 per cent more combines, 500 per 
cent more electricity, and 200 per cent more 
manufactured feed! 

9) This efficiency plus freedom is why 
you can’t beat an American farmer. One 
United States farmer produces abundant 


A Challenge Met 


. can result in an even more pros- 
perous future for the feed industry, 
the Murphy vice president told the 
November convention of the Western 


Grain & Feed association. 


Dr. Spitzer is vice chairman of the 
AFMA nutrition council. 


food for an excellent diet for 18 people — 
one Russian farmer provides a scanty diet 
for three people. 

There has been a big boost in use of 
formula feeds, from 13 million tons in 1930 
to 35 million tons in 1954: 

1) Poultry feeds make up 61 per cent 
of total feeds sold. This great use of mod- 
ern feed knowledge has helped boost egg 
production from 120 eggs per bird per year 
in 1930 to nearly 200 today! With help of 
sound feeds we'll raise over a billion broilers 
in 1955 compared to one-seventh this num- 
ber in 1940! Prof. Gerald Combs, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, has dramatically demon- 
strated broiler feed progress. Efficiency of 
broiler meat production has increased 90 
per cent! 

2) Sales of feeds to livestock have not 
kept this poultry pace, and less progress is 
apparent. Average milk production boost 
for last 25 years is only 22 per cent! The 
average efficiency of pork production today 
is only 26 per cent better than in 1930. 
With beef, dairy, and hogs lies opportunity 
for big tonnage and opportunity to help the 
farmer. 

If ever there was opportunity for feed 
men, today is the day: 

1) No single efficiency factor can help 
the livestock and poultry farmers any more 
than better feeds. Truer today than ever 
before, his feeding profits are determined 
by the difference between income and costs. 
Chances of boosting his income by increas- 
ing prices are slim, but, he can lower his 
costs! His biggest single cost is feed. 

2) His cheapest way to feed is to feed all 
essential nutrients in correct balance. 

What is ahead? 

1) We'll use more ingredients! 

In 1947, one midwestern feed company 
used 29 ingredients and manufactured four 
feeds. Today, this firm uses 63 ingredients 
and markets 20 different products. 


There will be new ingredients made es- 
pecially for use by the feed industry. There 
will be new uses of byproducts, such as ani- 
mal fat and wood yeast, which could easily 
double the number of ingredients to be used 
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EITHER CAN DEVELOP 
RESISTANCE! 


Bacreria Like FLIEs are capable 
of developing a resistance to con- 
trol agents. 


Are you formulating or using a 
feed containing an antibiotic which 
may develop resistant disease bac- 
teria? If you are, you should know 
these facts about new Bio Pabst 
B-333. Scientific records show that 
new Bio Pabst B-333 containing 
bacitracin provides lasting protec- 
tion against development of resist- 
ant bacteria. When using a feed 
supplemented with a high level of 
Bio Pabst B-333, you are actually 
getting the most effective, the most 
complete antibiotic protection 
money can buy. 


New Bio Pabst B-333 offers high 


effectiveness against these diseases 


—Chronic Respiratory (Air Sac) 
Disease, Blue Comb Disease (Pul- 
let Disease, Mud Fever, Non-Spe- 
cific Enteritis), and Infectious 
Sinusitis. 

New Bio Pabst B-333 is also 
effective against, Infectious Swine 
Enteritis. 

Start profiting from this great 
news right now. For high-level 
feeding make sure your feed is sup- 
plemented with 3 to 6 pounds 
per ton of new Bio Pabst B-333. 

For more information on how 
Bio Pabst B-333 can help you, 


write — 


PABST BREWING COMPANY 
Animal Feed Department F-12 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


INSIST ON FEEDS SUPPLEMENTED WITH NEW 


Bio B-333 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


PUT YOUR FAITH IN PABST 
FOR THE FINEST IN FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


Pabst Feed Supplements are available for prompt shipment from the plant or our distributors’ warehouse stocks located at: 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. G. Callison Co. Bradley & Baker Feed Service Co. 


Seley & C Theo. W. Martin & S 
620 Des Moines Bldg. 935 N.W. 12th Ave. 202 Oak Forest State ata 502 S. Front St. 900 Wilshire Blvd. 1401 Peach bon Bldg. 
a in Portland 9, Oregon Houston 18, Tex Mankato, Minnesota Los Angeles 17, California Atlanta 5, Georgia 


Phone — Capitol 7271 Phone — Oxford 4- $597 Phone — 81636 Phone — Mutual 1371 Phone — Atwood 3811 


Copyright, 1955, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Trade Marks Reg U.S. Pat. Of. 
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tomorrow. Remember, only 25 years ago 
soybean oil meal was an infant. Today, it 
is a giant. Other ingredients will come to 
the foreground as well. Paper mills in Wis- 
consin alone produce enough sulfite waste 
liquor to, in turn, produce an estimated 
200,000 tons of wood yeast annually. And 
other new ingredient names are on the 
horizon. 

2) We'll make more feeds. 

Yes, there could be a much greater num- 
ber of feeds offered to feeders as new facts 
justify formulation but before a new feed 
should be added, we should carefully weigh 
the fact that too many different feeds could 
mean more complicated feeding and more 
work for the feeder. The nutritionist and 
management should lead the way in product 
development but we should never get our 
laboratories too far from the feedlot. 

We must also be aware that too many 
products can raise production and sales 
costs. 

3)Ingredients will be improved. 

Soybean oil meal and alfalfa meal pro- 
cessors have made tremendous strides. 
Other processors have improved the quality 
of their products. Yet, certain ingredients, 
such as meat byproducts, are still extremely 
variable. Little progress in their improve- 
ment is apparent. Such ingredients will 
either be improved and standardized, or 
their use in feed will gradually diminish. 
New ingredients may replace a few estab- 
lished ingredients. For example, there is 
question, today, regarding the availability 
to the animal of certain iron compounds 
commonly used in feeds. Improved iron 
salts could take over. 

4) More synthetics are coming. 

Research laboratories will give us more 
synthetic amino acids and vitamins. Human 
uses will help push lysine and tryptophan. 
Penicillin in 1951 was 30 cents a gram, 
today six cents! Riboflavin has dropped 
from 90 cents per gram in 1942 to six cents 
per gram today. 

5) Antibiotic nutrition is in its infancy. 

Penicillin, Aureomycin, Terramycin, and 
Bacitracin will be used at new and varied 
levels for different classes of livestock and 
poultry. New antibiotics will challenge and 
supplement today’s giants. 

Special “high level” feeds for critical 
stress periods will draw interest. 

6) Rumen factors — a new big field. 

Rumen scientists have lifted the lid on 
many rumen secrets. Certain fatty acids, 
protein derivatives, and other chemicals 
with new recognized properties have taken 
on new importance and are helping solve 
some rumen mysteries. 

7) Drugs and hormones for better or 
worse. 

Drugs appear here to stay. But, thorough, 
long-term research should be a prerequisite 
before a new drug or hormone is accepted. 
Speeded up research has hastened the ad- 
dition of some new drugs — but we can’t 
overlook the possibility that it may be 25 
years before we know all of the effects 
caused by some drug additions. There is a 
real challenge and a real obligation to test 
these additions carefully. Chemicals with 
hormone power but without some of the 
common dangers would be a terrific ad- 
dition. 

8) Other growth factors: 
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Fifty years back, protein and energy were 
the recognized required nutrients. Today, a 
complete balanced ration includes fats, car- 
bohydrates, proteins, minerals, vitamins, and 
antibiotics. Tomorrow’s ration will probably 
contain added drugs, hormones, and un- 
known growth factors. 

9) New significance to old minerals. 

With accelerated gains and boosted pro- 
duction from today’s livestock and poultry, 
and with further depletion in croplands, 
more minerals will become critical. Of im- 
mediate interest, zinc additions appear to 
be in the picture. Previously puzzling feed 
lot troubles will be indentified as feed de- 
ficiencies or unbalances. Parakeratosis, ele- 
phant hide in pigs, is related to zinc 
shortages. 

10) New requirements: 

More efficient feed conversion demands 
greater concentration of certain nutrients 
within each pound of feed. Maryland studies 
with high energy rations indicate protein re- 
quirements to be 27 per cent in stepped- 
up broiler feeds as compared to 21 per 
cent in ordinary rations. Under other con- 
ditions certain requirements may be low- 
ered. According to some laboratories, pro- 
tein needs of pigs are lowered when anti- 
biotics are included. 

There are many indications pointing to 
even more efficient feeds. Preliminary ex- 
periments with trout indicate amazing ef- 
ficiency is possible, with nearly a pound of 
gain from each pound of feed consumed. 

11) Nutrient balance important: 

The additions of calcium and phosphorus 
may demand a closer check on trace mineral 


‘requirements. Excessive additions of salt 


may require checking of potassium levels. 

12) Quality control improvement is 
necessary. 

Quality control must be speeded up — 
moved closer from the laboratory to mixing 
line it will become more thorough. Dated 
feeds stressing freshness may gain some 
consideration; radioactive tracers may be 
used to help check the thoroughness of 
mixing feed. Larger staffs with trained 
specialists will be needed. 

13) Ruminant feeds critically needed. 

The feed industry has sold some dairy 
feeds. We have been busy supplying the 
dairyman with feeds he thinks he needs 
rather than feeding his cows. He’s been 
feeding horse and buggy formulas in jet 
age competition. This is one reason that 
greater progress is seen with hens and hogs 
than with cattle. 

The yearly labor income for one dairy 
farmer, according to USDA figures, can 
vary from $2,959 with usual practices, to 
$5,733 with improved practices. Better equip- 
ment, efficient management, lower cost, 
efficient feeds, and more roughage could 
solve many of the dairy farmer’s woes. Edu- 
cation and bettér feeds are needed. Progress 
is real in the beef field, but potential is 
tremendous. Better feeds that are on the 
horizon will do much to help the dairyman 
and the beef man. We'll help them to over- 
come the real profit robbers. High feed 
costs, breeding, and health troubles, high 
labor cost can be reduced. These feeds 
should be formulated to utilize more rough- 
age. Pasture produced at a cost of 39 cents 
per cwt. is more profitable for a farmer to 
feed than oats which cost around $1.44 


DIVERTED ACRES 

Barley is the best bet for planting on 
500,000 acres of Oregon land diverted from 
wheat raising. That’s the opinion of Oregon 
State College economists, who recommend 
the crop for the Columbia basin counties 
of the northwestern state. 

YIELDMOR CLINIC 

Plans for a second broiler management 
and disease curb clinic are being formulated 
by Yieldmor Feeds, Inc., Piqua, Ohio, the 
firm has disclosed. The concern’s first such 
clinic, conducted in mid-autumn, was ad- 
judged a complete success, General Man- 
ager George Gibson reported. 

GOOCH EXPANDS FARM 

Retailers of feeds manufactured by Gooch 
Feed Mill Co., Salina, Kan., were guests re- 
cently at the firm’s newly-expanded research 
farm near Manhattan. More than 100 at- 
tended the field day. 


cwt. to produce, or a 16 per cent dairy 
ration priced to sell but not formulated for 
profit to the dairyman. Then we'll sell more 
dairy and beef feeds: creep feeds for beef 
men, better supplements for beef and dairy. 
They are all in the picture. They are “go 
slow” signs. 

Our industry has come of age. The 
stakes are now great. We cannot afford 
hasty, desperation maneuvers that might sell 
a few bags of feed today but hurt bigger 
sales tomorrow. Before adopting new find- 
ings, feed companies will do well to make 
sure that 

1) They do not demand radical over- 
night changes in feeders’ habits. 

2) They do not offer feeds that put more 
labor onto the farmer’s busy shoulders. 

3) They do not advertise magic cure-all 
ingredients. 

4) They do not make changes that might 
lower the demand for meat, milk, and eggs. 

Men hold the key. 

As individuals within your business grow, 
your business will grow. There is a big op- 
portunity for feed salesmen, feed dealers, 
and their employes who will grow with 
our changing times. 

Tomorrow's feed man won't be a “know 
it all” but rather “where to go for help and 
guidance.” He'll work closely with each 
other through organizations [of] manufac- 
turers, retailers, elevators —- men helping 
to seek the facts, weigh them, and move 
forward. 

Our industry has purpose. We convert 
feed to food for people. We Americans are 
among a fortunate few; two-thirds of the 
world does not have enough meat, milk, 
and eggs. 

Our industry started with a few early 
facts and men with foresight to build the 
young giant of today. Yet, it’s the mere 
beginning. Young ideas are needed but so 
is mature judgment. 

Our tremendous potential is overshad- 
owed only by our responsibility to serve 
agriculture to the best of our ability and 
resources. 

Today farmers need your help more than 


ever before. Today is a day of “opportuni-— 
ties unlimited” for feed men and all those 
sincerely interested in helping the farmer. 
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The Grade A Milk 
Program Involves the 
Use of Barn Lime 


To Keep Barns Clean: 


@ To Reduce Disease 
@ To Reduce Infection 
© To End Milk Polution 
®@ To Stop Odors 

© To Stop Flies 


Wise is the Dealer who promotes a Barn Lime that cannot be duplicated. No 


trucker to compete with. No "snowbirds.'' No county operated pit. No cheap 
competition. 


Hurlbut Limes are the "Profit Limes" for the long pull. The White — Quick Acting 
Limes that have no equal — Sold only to Feed Dealers. 


THE TEST 


Put a spoonful of your barn 
lime in a glass with a spoon- 


ful of vinegar — any kind. 
lf it foams at once it's a 
good barn lime — in an hour 


the smell of vinegar should 
disappear. Test it yourself. 


We are manufacturers of... 


FEEDING GRADE CALCIUM — AGROCAL 
— CALSPAR — DILUENTS — BARN LIME — 
INDUSTRIAL FILLERS AND EXTENDERS. 


HURLBUT CALCIUM & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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Western Has Bang-Up Meet 


Attendance at Des Moines Moves Upward 


By ELDON H. ROESLER 
Photos by The Feed Bag 


@ Ways to increase feed sales without too 
much government assistance were a prime 
topic of discussion at the 56th annual con- 
vention of the Western Grain & Feed asso- 
ciation, held Nov. 21-22 at Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines. Many who came 
to the meeting with a pessimistic outlook on 
business left with somewhat bouyed spirits 
due to the inspirational type of program 
offered by the association. 

Attendance at the meeting reached 700, 
which was slightly larger than a year earlier 
and also indicates part of the steady growth 
reported by Executive Secretary Mark G. 
Thornburg. He said that 70 new members 
were, obtained in the past year and that to- 
tal membership is now 838 firms. 

Ray Pollock, Pollock Elevators, Walford, 
was elected president to succeed Dean Dan- 
iels| McMaster Grain Co., Sioux City. Al 
Krogstad, Squealer Feed & Grain Co., Har- 
lan, was named vice president and Don 
Frantz, Don Frantz Sales Co., Des Moines, 
and Mr. Thornburg were re-named treas- 


urer and executive secretary, respectively. . 


New directors are Harold Cole, Quaker 
Oats Co., Fort Dodge; John Laughlin, Will- 
iams Milling Co., Sac City; Curtis Holley, 
Waterloo Mills Co., Waterloo; Vern Wher- 
le, Montezuma Grain Co., Montezuma; Will- 
iam Getty, Nie Grain Co. Mechanicsville; 
and Ernest Smolek, Orchard Elevator, Or- 
chard. 

The convention was opened with a wel- 
come from Clyde Spry, secretary of agricul- 
ture of Iowa. He said that there is a defi- 
nite trend in Iowa for larger farm units 
pointing out that the number of farms in 
the state had decreased from 202,000 in 
1953 to 195,000 in 1955. He said he has 
watched with interest the advancement of 
the feed trade over the past years. Mr. 
Spry said one of the troubles with agri- 


DEAN DANIELS & WALTER BERGER 
They address Western meeting. 
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NEW PRESIDENT RAY POLLOCK 


culture is that Americans have learned to 
be the best producers but not always the 
best marketers. 

Prof. J. A. Stritzel of Iowa State College 
gave an insight into the comparative values 
of dry and liquid fertilizer. According to 
Prof. Stritzel, both types are of equal value 
when applied at equal rates of nitrogen. 

“Under most conditions the kind of ni- 
trogen used is important mainly from the 
standpoint of the cost per pound of nitro- 
gen applied to the land,” Prof. Stritzel said. 
“Also important is how the ammonium or 
nitrate portions of the materials fit in with 
the timing of application. Application meth- 
ods should be adapted for the crop, erosion 
hazards, and time of application.” 

Marvin McLain, director of the grain 
branch of USDA, Washington, D. C., came 
directly from Zurich, Switzerland, to address 
the meeting. He had been attending the in- 
ternational wheat conference of the United 
Nations at Geneva. 

Mr. McLain said that whether we like it 
or not what happens to wheat affects every- 
one. The current international wheat agree- 
ment expires next July and 60 nations were 
represented at the Geneva meetings. He 
said three committees were set up to discuss 
the various phases of the problem and the 
most important of these was the group 
which considered the matter of surpluses. 

According to Mr. McLain, many feel the 
U. S. must turn surplus wheat into feed 
channels and all of the countries declared 
that, surplus or not, they were going to 
continue to raise more wheat. France feels 
that it should have a larger quota in the 
new agreement, making it the world’s third 
largest exporter of wheat. French officials 
said that raising wheat was a “must” to get 
dollars and also to have the grain available 


in a war emergency. 

Mr. McLain pointed out that if the U. S. 
let the price of wheat collapse, its trade 
with Canada would suffer. He said most of 
the countries represented felt that times 
were better all over the world except for 
agriculture. He advised Americans to forget 
the partisanship basis in dealing with prob- 
lems of agriculture. Mr. McLain said he 
felt America can have peace and agricul- 
tural prosperity and that eventually the 
growth in population would help eliminate 
the surpluses. 

The session the afternoon of Nov. 21 
featured topics of interest mainly to the 
grain trade. The farm program in general 
was the subject of a talk by Alvin E. Oliver, 
assistant executive vice president, Grain & 
Feed Dealers National association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mr. Oliver pointed out that 
farm legislation may have more effect on 
the income of grain and feed men than it 
has on farmers themselves and predicted 
that the government would continue flexi- 
ble supports. 

He declared that the soil bank program, 
which is being talked about currently, in 
itself would not remove surpluses. In fact, 
he said that if the government were to get 
rid of all surpluses of grain, the trade would 
have a long string of empty monuments 
which have been built at the request of the 
government. 

He said USDA is once again talking 
about direct subsidy payments to farmers 
but predicted that it is doubtful if the farm- 
ers or the taxpayers would buy such a pro- 
gram now. Mr. Oliver reported that con- 
gress is now investigating the grain storage 
programs and he asked why the grain trade 
can’t be divorced from the farm program. 
He also pointed out that a good public re- 
lations program is one of the vital needs of 
the grain and feed trade at the present time. 

Robert G. Cargill, president of Victoria 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, said that the 
grain trade must answer questions local 
townspeople are asking about profit margins, 
investment, handling expense, and other 
subjects. He said the answers may surprise 
some people who think the grain trade earns 
too much. He declared that a public rela- 
tions program must start with the industry's 
own people being better informed. 


Mr. Cargill said that the government is 
proposing a definite cut in grain storage 
rates and said that all elevatormen should 
read the proposed agreement now and send 
in their facts and figures to the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National association to show 
that better margins are needed. 

To close the first day’s meeting, those in 
attendance were treated to a slide tour of 
Russia with Herbert W. Pike, a farmer from 
Whiting, Iowa. He said that Russia is big 
government at its worst and one with which 
the rest of the world will find it hard. He 
said the Soviet has no regard for individual, 
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Tests Prove KLOTOGEN F" Is Most Effective 
Vitamin K Source for Broilers, Layers, Turkeys 


ABSORBABLE K FORM IS IDEAL 
IN NEWER HIGH ENERGY FEEDS 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILL.—Superior 
absorbability of menadione sodium 
bisulfite (KLOTOGEN F) over ordinary 
menadione in the intestinal tracts of 
poultry has been established in a new 
series of tests at Abbott Laboratories, 
research scientists report. 

The first experiments, conducted 
with rations containing sulfa drugs, 
indicated that KLorocEn F is at least 
four times as effective as menadione 
when included in poultry feeds at 
various levels. Additional experi- 
ments, a report of which is now in 
press, show that KiotoceEn F is six to 
10 times as effective in rations con- 
taining sulfa drugs and three times 
as effective in rations not containing 
sulfa drugs. 


CORROBORATES FIELD EXPERIENCE 


These results substantiate the find- 
ings of Bornstein and Samberg,” who 
stopped serious hemorrhagic out- 
breaks in poultry by parenteral in- 
jection of menadione sodium bisul- 
fite. Mortality ceased in a flock of 
400 birds in a few hours, and all birds 
improved markedly within 24 hours. 


VITAMIN K GAINING IN IMPORTANCE 


The value of including adequate, ab- 
sorbable vitamin K in poultry rations 
cannot be overlooked, especially with 


Deficiency area 
inadequate K abso 


Comparative Activity of KLOTOGEN F and Menadione 


None 
Alfalfa, 2% + Menadione, 2 gm/ton** 


Klotogen F, 30 mg/ton 
Klotogen F, 60 mg/ton 
Klotogen F, 120 mg/ton 
Klotogen F, 240 mg/ton 


Menadione, 45 mg/ton 
Menadione, 90 mg/ton 
| Menadione, 180 mg/ton 


Menadione, 360 mg/ton 


**A.N.R.C. Reference Diet 
10 Straight-run Production Reds per group 


*A.N.R.C. Reference Ration minus Alfalfa and Menadione 


306 92.5 = 10.2 10 
352 22.3 = 0.6 100 
293 73.3 + 64 14 
334 51.7 = 32. 23 
357 331 += 14 49 
289 24.2 + 14 77 
326 7996 = 7.6 13 
285 64.2 + 3.5 18 
385 Sl += 23 25 
314 342 + 21 44 


CONSISTENTLY BETTER CLOTTING AND PROTHROMBIN times are shown by 
groups fed the A.N.R.C. Reference Diet plus various levels of Kiotocen F. Note 
inclusion of two control groups, one eliminating all vitamin K sources from the 


A.N.R.C. ration. 


increasing use of higher energy feeds 
and continual improvements in feed 
production methods. 


KLOTOGEN F IS ASSAY-ASSURED 


Each lot of KLorocEen F is subjected 
to quantitative colorimetric assay be- 
fore it leaves the factory, so that feed 
manufacturers can be sure of how 
much vitamin K activity they are in- 
cluding in their feeds. Trace addition 
of KiLoTocEeNn F at the recommended 


Marginal area, 
tionable K absorpti 


level of one gram per ton of finished 
feed adds a cost of only 14¢ or less to 
the finished feed ton. 

Additional information and prices 
can be obtained by writing Chemical 
Sales Division, Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Illinois. 


1Frost, D. V., and Spruth, H. C., Poultry 
Science, XXXIV-1, Jan., 1955. 

*Bornstein, S., and Samberg, Y., Field Cases 
of Vitamin K Deficiency in Israel, Poultry 
Science, XXXIII-4, July, 1954. 


30 


60 


__%PROTHROMBIN, 


12 


COMPARISON GRAPH of clotting times and prothrombin 
levels shows approximate areas of normal, marginal and de- 
ficiency prothrombin levels in poultry. Field stresses, such as 


enteritis, debeaking, dubbing and over-medication can cause 
vitamin K deficiency and resultant hemorrhagic disease in 
birds in the marginal prothrombin group. 
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no integrity in thought and action, and the 
people are afraid to do anything about it. 

According to Mr. Pike, Russia is not get- 
ting nearly as much production per man as 
we are and labor hours must be 10 times 
greater than here. He said the government 
owns all the collective-farms and that this 
method cuts down individual incentive. 

Everyone, including the speakers, was sur- 
prised at the large attendance at the closing 
session Tuesday morning. Usually this is a 
sparsely-attended meeting but for this year 
the attendance was almost as great as that 
of Monday, testifying to the drawing power 
of the speakers. 

The meeting opened with a new movie 
prepared at Iowa State College dealing with 
beef cattle nutrition. The film was well- 
received. Dr. Wise Burroughs followed with 
reports on developments in cattle feeding. 

Dr. Burroughs summarized some of the 
work from nine colleges in experiments with 
stilbestrol involving 548 cattle. This work 
showed that the controls gained 2.07 pounds 
per day; stilbestrol-fed cattle gained 2.45 
pounds. The latter made an 18 per cent 
greater gain at a 13.7 per cent saving in 
feed, according to Dr. Burroughs. Reporting 
on a summary of field trials involving 956 
cattle, he reported an average weight in- 
crease of 18 per cent and feed saving of 10 
per cent — with a range of increase from 
seven to 26 per cent and feed saved from 
seven to 13 per cent. 

According to Dr. Burroughs, carcass grad- 
ing work at six colleges showed that hor- 
mone-fed cattle dressed out equally well and 
graded within one-tenth of one per cent of 
the control cattle under federal grades. He 
also reported that antibiotics had shown 
some good results in feeding with some ex- 
periments giving a five per cent greater daily 
gain and about 4.5 per cent feed saving. 

Dr. Robert R. Spitzer, vice president, 
Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis., 
followed Dr. Burroughs on the program and 
painted an optimistic picture for the future 
of the feed industry. His talk is published 
in full starting on page 7 of this issue. 

E. D. Griffin, vice president, Allied Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, reviewed current problems of 
feed retailers. He said business is more com- 
plex but definitely more exciting than it was 
15 years ago. He declared that feed manu- 
facturers have “dragged their heels” in giv- 
ing assistance to dealers. He said use of 
manufactured feed has increased 300 per 
cent in 15 years from a tonnage of 12 mil- 
lion in 1940 to 35 million in 1955. 

“This increase has been due partly to 
greater numbers of animal units and partly 
to better feeding,” according to Mr. Griffin. 
“Modern feeding practices alone have saved 
100 million bushels of corn in the last five 
years.” 

Mr. Griffin said that the current trend is 
for concentration of livestock and poultry 
by areas within a state and it is a fact that 
farmers are better informed and expect 
their feed dealer to be as well or better in- 
formed. He said that grinding and mixing 
is an important part of the feed retailer's 
business and named other trends as the 50- 
pound bag, delivery in bulk, increased medi- 
cation, pelleting, etc. 

Mr. Griffin said he does not believe in 
direct selling because the large feed industry 
cannot exist without a good dealer organi- 
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SHOWN above as he ad- 
dressed the lowa organiza- 
tion's convention is William 
Pruyn of Latimer Grain Co. 
at Latimer, lowa. At right are 
Executive Secretary Mark 
Thornburg and Dr. Robert R. 
Spitzer, a speaker. 


zation. He said there may be a trend toward 
dealers serving a larger area. Citing some of 
his own company’s figures for 4,000 distri- 
bution points, Mr. Griffin made this re- 
port: 
25 per cent of the dealers do 75 per 
cent of the volume 
39 per cent of the dealers handle less 
than 10 tons per month 
61 per cent handle a 20-ton car or less 
per month 
4 per cent handle 80 tons or more per 
month. 

In Iowa these were his figures: 

35 per cent of the dealers sold less than 
10 tons per month 

21 per cent handle 10 to 20 tons 

3.3 per cent sold 80 tons or more. 

According to Mr. Griffin, now is when 
farmers should really feed adequately but it 
takes time, understanding, and knowledge 
to convince the farmer of this. The farmer 
doesn’t come to the feed dealer as he used 
to, the speaker said, but he expects the 
dealer to come to him now more than ever 
before. 

Closing the convention, Hatcheryman 
Hugh Gordon, Marion, Iowa, told of the 
work of the Poultry Products organization 
which has been formed in Iowa to increase 
the demand for poultry products. 

According to Mr. Gordon, the poultry 
meat business is lost to Iowa but the state 
still produces more eggs than any other 
state. The organization is aiming to collect 
20 cents per hundred chicks from the farm 
buyer and five cents per hundred from the 
hatcheryman. The hatcheryman would thus 
contribute about $20,000 and the feed in- 
dustry is being asked to match this. Mr. 
Gordon estimated the potential fund at $80,- 
000 per year. 

A luncheon concluded the convention and 
Walter C. Berger, associate administrator of 
the Commodity Stabilization service of US- 
DA, was the speaker. His talk was in the 
form of a stockholders’ report on the activity 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. 

Mr. Berger outlined the surpluses held by 
the government, surpluses which have been 
accumlated under the high support price 


program. He said they cost nearly a million 
dollars a day for storage alone and the CCC 
is doing everything possible to dispose of 
these inventories. 

Mr. Berger said, 

“When we turn to possible market out- 
lets abroad, we find another set of very real 
considerations. We have been spending bil- 
lions to help build up the strength of other 
nations throughout the free world. We must 
be careful not to cancel out this work by 
action which might seriously weaken the 
economies of the very friends and allies we 
are trying to help. There are many prob- 
lems: 

“It is hard to change the eating habits of 
people abroad, even when you propose to 
donate certain food commodities. 

“Some countries, fearing for the future 
when new wars might break out, are encour- 
aging increase in their own production 
through various subsidies. 

“These countries are sensitive about any 
imports which they fear might hurt the posi- 
tion of their own producers. 

“The danger of disrupting trade among 
friendly countries is a factor. 

“When small countries depend heavily on 
their exports of certain commodities, such as 
rice, there is objection to our taking over 
any of their potential markets. For them, a 
cold war is still on. 

“There is always the danger of disrupting 
overseas markets for our own finished prod- 
ucts — if other countries can get our raw 
materials at cheaper prices. 

“In fact, our domestic markets for fin- 
ished products might need protection from 
the return of our ‘low cost’ raw materials in 
finshed form,” Mr. Berger stressed. 

The executive stated that the government 
is trying to rid itself of surpluses by selling 
these commodities for cash wherever possi- 
ble; by bartering them; by accepting local 
currencies where possible; and by donating 
all the law allows for relief and special aid 
use. 

At the annual banquet held the evening 
of Nov. 21, past presidents and their wives 
were the guests of honor. This, too, was at- 
tended by a capacity house. 

UNLOAD DRY MILK 

An additional 344,410 pounds of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. nonfat dry milk has 
been sold to the feed industry, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced. Pur- . 
chasers were Mutual Products Co. of Minne- 
apolis and Consolidated Products Co., Dan- 
ville, Til. 
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MIX 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS WITH SOLUBLES 


mix 
NADRISOL 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES 


feeds? 


The feeds that promote quicker growth and greater meat 


and egg yield are the feeds your dealers and their cus- 
tomers want to buy: 


Produlac or Nadrisol — Grain fermentation products — 


now standardized, both products having the same ribo- 
flavin content and choline content. 


With either Produlac or Nadrisol you can mix highly 
nutritive formula feeds. These economy fortifiers are 
practically starch-free but are rich in proteins—vegetable 
fats—and essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors. They're 
extremely palatable, too. 


By mixing either Produlac or Nadrisol in your formula feeds 
you can gain and hold customer acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


+ 


Products of 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 


99 Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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CHRISTMAS The myth of Santa Claus, to a seriously and steadily increasing 


extent, has beclouded the true reason for the celebration of 

Christmas. The stores are crowded and the churches are 
neglected. Children are told to “be good” and wait for Santa to come down the 
chimney with a big bag of gifts. They are not properly informed that Christmas 
is the anniversary of the birth of Christ. 


We do not propose that any child be deprived of the thrill of waiting for Santa 
Claus. We do believe, however, that the celebration of Christmas, like most all of 
our holidays, has become too commercialized. Many save all year to buy Christmas 
gifts but still end up with charges at all the stores where they have credit and holes 


in their pockets. Giving, in this respect, is being over done. 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-five years ago three wise men proclaimed — “Christ 
is born” — the Son of God. Whether we are Christians or not we can’t but appre- 


ciate the influence for good which Christ has had on all of our lives. 


In token repayment we should all now declare that Christ is born again — in our 
hearts, throughout the nation and throughout the world. Let us all attend church 
during the Christmas season whether we be Catholics, Protestants or Hebrews. 


Nothing is more inspirational than midnight services on Christmas Eve. 


My list of presents to be given at Christmas is increasing from year to year. I 


guess this happens to all of us as we grow older and have more little ones to 


remember. 


The feed industry has been good to me. The men in the feed industry are the 
best in the world. I have seen this demonstrated many times. I can’t send gifts 


but I will remember all of you in my thoughts and prayers. 


Merry Christmas and best wishes for a happy, healthy and prosperous New Year. 
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General Mills uses feed bags sewn with 
Super Cordura ra 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Strong, uniform thread of “Super Cordura” 
gives sewn ends extra strength—yet makes 
bags easier to open. And the cost is less than 
ordinary threads. 


DU PONT “per Cor qd 


ow ...the extra strength of Du Pont 
“Super Cordura’’* high tenacity 
rayon makes possible more efficient 
sewing for multi-wall bags. The Feed 
Division of General Mills, for example, 
has found that sewing thread of “Super 
Cordura” gives bag ends greater 
strength than those sewn with conven- 
tional threads... and the cost is lower! 
What’s more, “Super Cordura’”’ helps 
give General Mills a more efficient bag- 
closing operation. That’s because the 
Du Pont yarn is treated with a special 
lubricant finish to insure good sewabil- 
ity. The extra strength of this thread 
reduces breaks during sewing . . . per- 
mits the use of smaller needles. The 
smaller holes mean minimum loss from 
sifting. Because of the extra strength 
of “Super Cordura,”’ one size yarn re- 
places several conventional sizes. This 
means greater savings in lower thread 


HIGH TENACITY RAYON 
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yon for greater strength...lower cost 


inventory. 

Consider the advantages of bags sewn 
with Du Pont “Super Cordura’’ the next 
time you place an order for multi-walls 
... and use “Super Cordura’”’ in closing 
your own filled bags. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
Textile Fibers Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware 


* Du Pont’s registered trademark for its high tenacity rayon yams. 


Advantages at 
for bag Sewin 


® Lower cost 
Strength 
™Proved Sewability 


Uniform Properties 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
« THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Bowden, Nutrition Panel 


Planned at Indianapolis 


The feed trade’s “Mr. Washington,” 
Ray B. Bowden, will headline the 
1956 convention of the Indiana Grain 
& Feed Dealers association. The meet- 
ing is scheduled for Hotel Claypool 
in Indianapolis Jan. 23-24. 

Mr. Bowden, executive vice presi- 


RAY BOWDEN 


Fast, Reliable 
Feed Tag Service 


Why not let your friends at The Feed Bag 
show you the quality and service we offer on 
feed tag printing? Our tag customers include 
feed firms all over the United States. Our Feed 


Tag Division is at your service. 


Here's why you'll find our feed tag service 


tops — 


1) We maintain our own modern, efficient printing plant. 


2) By giving us all or part of your business, no printer in 
your home town will be able to estimate how much feed 
you are making. All dealings with us are confidential. 


3 


to deal with us. 


4) We can give you rapid service. 


5) We stand back of all work we do for you in quality 


and accuracy. 


One Order Will Convince You. Write today to 


Feed Tag Division 


Che feed B 


1712 West St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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Our price is right — send us a sample of your present 
tags, tell us in what quantity you normally buy, and we 
will send you a quotation which will prove that it pays 


dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional association, will present a “New 
Year’s Briefing” to the Hoosiers. An- 
other convention feature will be a pan- 
el on poultry nutrition. 

Assistant Director Carryl S. Mac- 
Quiston of Indiana’s employment sec- 
urity division will outline changes in 
the state’s law regarding unemploy- 
ment compensation. Major amend- 
ments have been made to the Hoosier 
law governing employers of four or 
more persons. 

The gala association banquet session 
is scheduled for the Claypool on Mon- 
day evening, Jan. 23. Hosts for that 
evening's entertainment will be feed 
and grain firms in the Indianapolis 
market. 


Bob Vaughan Now Heads 
Peter Hand District 


Bob Vaughan has been appointed a dis- 
trict manager for Peter Hand Foundation, 
Chicago, Wiley Akins, vice president and 
general manager, has announced. Mr. 
Vaughan’s territory includes Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Arkansas, and parts of Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Mr. Vaughan formerly was manager of 


What the 
ease probl 


BOB VAUGHAN 


the Kansas City feed division for Consumers 
Cooperative association. The new district 
manager majored in animal husbandry while 
attending the University of Minnesota. 
Associated with the feed industry since 
1935, Mr. Vaughan is considered well ac- 
quainted with feed and vitamin sales, feed 
formulation, and mill management. 


@ KIEFER BROS., Hegins, Pa., has in- 
stalled a new Wenger molasses mixer. 


If you make 

feeds for 

fur-bearing 

animals... 

or are thinking of doing so... 
LEARN ALL ABOUT MINK 


eat, breeding of mutations, dis- 
ems, housing, marketing, and 100 
other subjects. Profusely illustrated. 


This big 150-page spiral-bound reference 
guide is brand-new for 1956. 


Authors include... Richard Shackelford, Philip 


Schaible, John Gorham, G. R. Hartsough. 


INCLUDES A BIG BUYERS' GUIDE SECTION 


Send $1 for your new 1956 edition to... 


THE BLUE BOOK of Far Farming 


Published by Editorial Service Co. 


1712-F W. ST. PAUL AVENUE 


MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 
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These tough twins protect 
your hard-to-pack products 


Bemis 
Flexiply 
Bags 


If you require a little less than 
the super-protection of Bemis 
Waterproof Bags, these lami- 
nated, all-crinkled-paper bags 
are your best bet. Bemis Flexi- 
ply Bags are tough—all plies 
are crinkled to give stretch 
and flexibility. The bags handle 
and stack easily. They’reshock- 
resistant ... take a lotof rough 
handling. 


Bemis 
Waterproof 


LAMINATED 


TEXTILE Bags 


These are the bags you need 
for the greatest protection at 
economical costs . . . the strong- 
est shipping bags made. They 
are 3- or 5-layer construction, 
with crinkled paper or plastic 
linings laminated to cotton or 
burlap. Bemis Waterproof Bags 
guard against: Change in 
moisture content — Contami- 
nation — Insect infestation — 
Undesirable odors — Loss of 
Aroma — Loss from snagging 
and tearing. 


Ask your Bemis Man to help you 
determine which is the practical, 
economical shipping bag for you. 
Remember—with either Bemis 
Waterproof or Bemis Flexiply, 
you get the benefits of Bemis 
crisp, bright multi-color print- 
ing... and Bemis multi-plant 
service. 


111-O No. 4th St. 
St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


Samer, 
: 7, BEMIS 
Walt proof 
8aGS 
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NEWS FROM THE FARM FRONT CONTINUES TO BE GLUM in most sectors. The American farmer 
— the big majority at least —does not want government handouts. He does, 
however, want to get his proportionate share of the national income on 

| a basis equal to that of labor. At present price levels this is not 

happening. 


WITH LOWER PER-UNIT PRICES FOR LIVESTOCK, farmers always seem to cut down first on 
their purchases of feed. That is why feed industry business is so spotty. 
Actually, farmers who follow a good feeding program and purchase balanced 
Supplements will always come out best in the long run. However, the feed 
industry must continue to sell hard and effectively, give the farmer 
excellent service, and keep proving to him that balanced feeding really 
pays. 


HOG AND BEEF PRICES ARE DOWN SUBSTANTIALLY from their post-war highs. Beef prices 
are down 45 per cent while hog prices are off more than 60 per cent. One 
of the important reasons for the lower prices is the increased production. 


PER CAPITA MEAT PRODUCTION IS SEITING NEW HIGHS. As recently as 1951 the per capita 
production of all red meat and poultry in the United States was only about 
162 pounds. This year, per capita production should be in the neighbor- 
hood of 190 pounds. Beef per capita in the same peri.‘ is up from 55 
pounds in 1951 to over 80 pounds today. Part of the lower prices for 
livestock is offset to some extent in overall farm income by the fact that 
the farmers in general are marketing more animals —thus the decrease in 
the price of livestock is not in direct relation to total farm income. 
This alone is of some comfort. Produition of meat was 25.8 billion pounds 
in 1950 and it is estimated at 31.5 billion pounds in 1955. Despite 
increases in population a meat surplus exists wecause production is at a 
greater rate than population increase. 


ANOTHER INTERESTING SYMPOSIUM IS SCHEDULED IN WASHINGTON, D. C., to cover the growth 
in use of medicated livestock feeds. The federal food and drug adminis- 
tration has announced a public two-day symposium for Jan. 23-24. Recently 
USDA held a cormference on antibiotics and The Feed Bag offered complete 
coverage of this in the November issue. This new conference is designed 
to pinpoint the problems created for feed manufacturers, drug producers, 
and regulatory officials. Many industry leaders are scheduled for talks 
and those who are interested in attending the meetings and wishing to 
present papers should get in touch with Dr. Charles G. Durbin, associate 
veterinary medical director, Food & Drug Administration, Washington 25, 

D. C. George P. Larrick, commissioner of food and drugs of the U. S. 
department of health, education & welfare points out the fact that the 
feed manufacturers are using more and more drugs and that he hopes the 
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“symposium will promote better understanding of the problems in this fast- 
moving, highly technical field." 

ANTIBIOTICS TO PRESERVE FOODS HAVE BEEN APPROVED by the food and drug administration. 
This was announced Nov. 30 by the Fine Chemicals division of the American 
Cyanamid Co., New York City. The new product is called Acronize and is 
the application of a formulation based upon the antibiotic Aureomycin 
(chlortetracycline). Its action helps retain the original, natural fresh 
taste and appearance of foods to which it is applied by stopping the 
growth of bacteria which cause spoilage. The first use will be as a 
poultry preservative. Other applications for use in the red meat and 
fish industries are being developed. Acronize will be used exclusively by 
food processors licensed by American Cyanamid. Only an eighth of an ounce 
of this product in 200 gallons of water is needed to produce an effective 
poultry dip to control spoilage. 


A FULL YEAR OF POULTRY PROMOTION HAS BEEN LAID OUT BY PENB. Dr. James M. Gwin, 
general manager of the Poultry & Egg National board, has announced a 
schedule of poultry promotions which provides something for each of the 
12 months of 1956. This is a concrete example of how PENB is working 
throughout the year to increase the consumption of poultry products and 
why feed men should contribute liberally to this effort. 


FEDERAL SURPLUS HOLDINGS AT NEW PEAK AT THE END OF OCTOBER, according to USDA 
figures. At that date the government had $7,745,366,000 of surplus 


commodities in its larder. A year earlier the surplus cache amounted to 
$6,634,107,000. 


THE NEW UNIFORM GRAIN STORAGE AGREEMENT IS IN THE DISCUSSION STAGE. Meetings 


are now being held in Washington to go over the new schedule of rates. 
Proposed rates have been thrown out for discussion purposes and the 


grain trade has been invited to express its views. Comment may be 
sent to the National Country Elevator Committee, Grain & Feed Dealers 
National association, 600 Folger bldg., Washington, D. C. 


WATCH OUT FOR TRUCK LOADS OF GRAIN WHICH MAY HAVE BEEN STOLEN from CCC grain bins. 
There have been cases of theft, usually corn. Persons who buy such 
stolen grain may be required to pay a second time if the person who sold 
the grain is convicted of theft. It is not expected that the innocent 


purchaser act would apply so it behooves all purchasers of grain offered 
by truckers to be careful. 


TROUBLE AHEAD FOR TURKEYS IF INDUSTRY EXPANDS MORE. That is the word from the 
USDA turkey industry advisory committee. It warned the turkey industry 
that they should not put full speed ahead on production plans, they are 


urged to hold production in line with 63 million birds which was estimated 
for 1955. 


LOOK FOR MORE AND MORE DISCUSSION OF THE "SOIL BANK" IDEA. This plan to pay 
farmers to take land out of production has been sent out as a trial 
balloon by Secretary Benson. In fact, he openly invited ideas from 
the public as to how to solve the problem of low farm prices and it is 
reported that he received thousands of suggestions. The soil bank or 


a similar idea is bound to get serious consideration when congress 
convenes. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF PROTEIN-ENERGY HAS NUTRITIONAL AND ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 

Dr. Gerald F. Combs of the University of Maryland recently reported that 
the largest proportion of the feed manufacturer's dollar spent on feed 
ingredients for poultry rations is used to buy energy and protein. Careful 
attention is required in the routine formulation of poultry feeds in order 
to make the best use of these two most expensilve components. Proper 
proportionment is the answer. As the level of energy varies from one feed 
to another, it becomes important to properly determine the protein level 
‘on the basis of calorie-protein ratio. Critical amino acid levels should 
be determined in this same manner. The requirement for methionine for 
example is related to the levels of both protein and energy in the feed. 
In this way, high-efficiency feeds may be formulated most economically. 


FORTIFIED BREEDER RATIONS VITAL TO PRODUCING HEALTHY POULTS 

Tests have proved that breeding rations, well balanced and highly fortified 
with the necessary vitamins, minerals and growth factors, produced eggs 
with better hatchability and stronger embryo development. Poults hatched 
from eggs that have been well supplied with the proper nutrients get off 

to a better start and are more resistant to disease. For good hatchability 
and for rugged liveable poults, a complete feed properly fortified and fed 
several weeks before hens come into production will make for better gains, 
lower mortality and produce stronger, thriftier birds. | 


RAY EWING POULTRY AND TURKEY PRE-MIX A PROVED PERFORMANCE PRODUCT 

Ray Ewing's new, improved Poultry and Turkey Pre-Mix was built especially 
for turkey breeding mashes where good fertility and high hatchability are 
important. Breeding turkeys require high levels of vitamin intake for the 
maintenance of good body weight, high production and building reserves of 
extra vitamins and other hatchability factors in their eggs to produce 
strong liveable poults. 

Not only is the feeding of the breeder flock important but after hatching 
it is equally essential that poults are fed with properly fortified feeds 
for efficient rapid growth and development. RAY EWING TURKEY STARTER AND 
GROWER PRE-MIX with its growth promotants aids in getting birds ready for 
market faster and supplies the important nutrients for faster feathering 
and better finish. BETTER PLANNING CAN MEAN BETTER PROFITS. 


Happy Holidays 
and a 
Prosperous New Year To All 
from 


THE “Ray Ewing COMPANY 


1097 SO. MARENGO AVE., PASADENA 5, CALIFORNIA 
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Jackpot 


IN DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


You strike it rich when you order 
Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa because 
the W. J. Small Company takes every 


modern step to insure that the de- 


hydrated alfalfa delivered to your door 


contains the richness of the growing 
plant. That’s why experienced feed 
buyers everywhere agree that “a Small 


investment pays big dividends!” 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


THE W. J. SMALL CO. 
DIVISION 
ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
1200 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 
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Washington Millwheel 


By ERNEST W. ALWIN, Sigma Delta Chi Award Winner 


NO HOLDS BARRED 


Congress will reconvene in a few days for what promises to be a condensed 
rock ‘em, sock 'em session packed with explosive issues. The lawmakers will want 
to get through in a hurry next year so they can go home and get in as many campaign 
licks as possible. The national conventions will make them hustle, too. 

The Democrats, as evidenced by the 13-point program laid down by Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson of Texas, will be trying to build a record of their 
own to lay before the voters in November. On several points that program coincides 
with what President Eisenhower is expected to recommend in January, which means 
that in certain fields the Democrats will be in the position of having to go the 
Republicans one better to claim credit for legislative accomplishments. 

House Minority Leader Joseph Martin Jr. of Massachusetts and other GOP leaders 
have made it clear that the Republicans will play the "peace and prosperity" tune 
for all it's worth. One of their big problems will be to keep the Democratic- 
controlled congress from grabbing the legislative ball and runing with it. The 
i gpa can always veto legislation, but exercise of that power frequently gives abe 
the other party a potent political advantage. 

At this time the farm situation, tax reductions, highway legislation, and 
federal aid to education shape up as the key 1956 issues. But any one of a half 
dozen other pending bills could stir up a bitter and prolonged fight. Up to now 
the Republicans and Democrats have been busy putting out their picket lines and 
engaging in skirmishes, and little political blood has been drawn. Come January, 
the battle begins in earnest. 


] HE WILL —HE WON'T 


It would be an unusual day that went by without a new rumor, report, or 
prediction concerning President Eisenhower's plans for 1956. Reading a special 
Significance into his remarks and actions has become a favorite, around-the-clock 
pastime in Washington. But the truth is that if Mr. Eisenhower has confided his 
plans to anyone, he picked a man (or woman) who can keep a secret mighty well. 

One thing has become obvious to politicians of both parties: If the President 
is not going to run again, the longer he delays saying so the better the chances 
of Vice President Richard Nixon to get the Republican nomination. A long-delayed 
announcement by the President would tend to freeze out other possible nominees by 
cutting down the time in which their candidacies could be promoted. 


MORE WHEAT ABROAD 


Foreign nations are increasing wheat production, even though in many cases it 
is uneconomical for them to do so. Switzerland, for example, is supporting the price 
of wheat at $4 a bushel, though it could buy wheat from the United States or 
Canada for much less. Another country encouraging production is Ireland, which 
maintains that it was unable to buy wheat during World War II and therefore needs 
Supplies of its own. 

Several other nations in Europe, for various reasons, are increasing wheat 
acreages, according to reports from the international wheat conference at Geneva 
last month. American delegates expressed concern about that trend on their return, 
pointing out that it means less of an overseas market for the United States. 

Foreign countries that have to import wheat might be expected to be happy 
about the huge surplus in the United States and Canada, but that apparently is not 
the case. American delegates at the conference said many of the countries export 
other farm products and fear that a sharp break in the world price of wheat would 
adversely affect prices of the other commodities. 


STAMPEDE ! 


Administration officials charged with whipping farm legislation into shape for 
presentation to congress are having bad dreams about what may happen once their 


proposals hit Capitol hill. They fear a runaway farm program, and not without 
reason. 


An example of what is worrying them is the program under which farmers would 
(Concluded on page 95) 
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WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


Approved for 


VITAMIN D 


upon periodic 
tests 


MINERAL STABLE VITAMIN D, 


Product of N. V. Philips-Roxane--The Netherlands 


Twelve months’ test at 30 day intervals shows no loss in potency 
of Bo-Dee Mineral Stable Vitamin D, when mixed with the following minerals: 


Ground Limestone Ferrous Sulfate 

Steamed Bone-meal Copper Sulfate 

Calcium Phosphate Manganese Sulfate 

Magnesium Sulfate Cobalt Sulfate 
lodized Sodium Chloride 


The Vitamin D of a Vitamin D, concentrate in oil was practically gone in 60 days. 


These tests were conducted by the WARF which has issued its seal of ap- 
proval on the Vitamin D, as used in the above mineral mixture. Further- 
more, the WARF has found that BO-DEE Mineral Stable Vitamin D, 
maintained its potency for one year under the conditions described above. 
To the best of our knowledge these results have never been duplicated. 


Write for full detailed descriptions, samples and prices 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, Inc. 


130 Central Avenue, Holland, Michigan 
220 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THE BOWMAN GROUP George O. Adams K. S. Crittendon, Inc. Durgin & Co., Inc. Kindstrom-Schmoll Co. 
385 Crescent Ave. 120 East Third St. 116 Foundry St. 418 Flour Exchange Bldg. 
— sey Office Buffalo 14, New York Charlotte 2, N. C. Wakefield, Mass. Minneapolis, Minn. 
ast 42nd St. Arch Sales Compan: Crit i i 
y rittendon-Smith, Inc. M. A. McClelland Co. Frank Seitz Sales Co. 
New York 17, N. Y. 1406 E. 47th Ave. 3240 Peachtree Road Bldg. Dwight Building 1510 31st Street 
Standard Soles Co. Denver, Colorado Atlanta, Georgia Kansas City, Mo. Des Moines, lowa 
202 Cochran Bldg. Feed Associates, Inc. Chicago Office E. B. Johnson, Inc. Crittendon-Smith, Inc. 
Meridian, Miss, 106-108 No. Court St. 600 S. Michigan Ave. 13311 Denton Drive 514 Wallace S. Building 
Marysville, Ohio Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Texas Tampa, Fla. 
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Feed Tech’ Launched 


@ More feed manufacturers and ex- 
ecutives of firms which supply the in- 
dustry were up at eight in the morning 
on Nov. 10 than on any other single 
day in the half-century history of the 
formula feed business. 

The reason these men were early- 
risers was the best in the world: they 
were passengers on a special Union 
Pacific train which left Kansas City 
en route to Manhattan, Kan., for the 
formal dedication of the first feed mill- 
ing educational facility in history — 
the new feed technology wing at Kan- 
sas State College. 

Upwards of 350 persons traveled on 
the 12-car streamliner and 200 others 
drove in to Manhattan from all over 
Kansas and neighboring states. The 
terminus of their trip was the campus 
at Manhattan, where dedicatory cere- 
monies and tours of the milling setup 
were scheduled. 

Arrival of the special train at the 
Manhattan station was heralded by a 


big — and harmonious — brass band.. 


Handshakes from Kansas State Col- 
lege officials and Manhattan business- 
men and civic executives were the 
order of the day. Then big buses 
wheeled the 350 train passengers 
across the city of 15,000 to the KSC 
campus. 

A tour of the $500,000 feed tech- 
nology wing preceded luncheon and 
the formal dedication session. Feed 
men and equipment manufacturers 
everywhere should be immensely 
proud of the installation at Kansas 
State, of the splendid stone building 
which houses it, and of the ambitious 
program which will be undertaken in 
it. More than a few of the feed in- 
dustry visitors described the feed wing 
as “our school,” with justifiable pride 
in their voices. 

Already ahead of schedule — sure- 
ly this was the first time this remark- 
able feat had ever been accomplished 
by any feed industry group — the 
visitors were enjoying prime roast beef 
served buffet style half an hour be- 
fore the time specified on the pro- 
gram. Four attractive young ladies sup- 
plied string music during the luncheon. 

With no one in any particular hur- 
ry, the big luncheon crowd — with 
those who had traveled by car, the 
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Photos by The Feed Bag 


total was now swelled to 500 — heard 
brief remarks from more than a dozen 
persons. Kansas State’s capable, witty 
President James A. McCain described 
recent improvements to the campus at 
Manhattan and suggested that visitors 
look over the school in the interval be- 
tween lunch and the formal program. 
Many did. 

Promptly at two in the afternoon, 
with television lights gleaming down 
on the stage, the dedication festivities 
got underway. President McCain pre- 
sided and half a dozen brief addresses, 
summarized below, were sandwiched 
around the principal dedicatory speech. 

Delivering the 40-minute presenta- 
tion on “Climate for Growth” was 
Steel Magnate Benjamin F. Fairless, 
now head of the executive advisory 
committee of U. S. Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. Included in Dr. McCain's intro- 
duction of Mr. Fairless was the fact 
that the latter is a director of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates baseball club. The 
audience indicated that it considered 
this to be Mr. Fairless’ initial piece of 
business bad judgment. 


“If you will examine the position 
the Pirates occupied in the National 
league in 1955,” Steel Man Fairless 
pointed out, “you will come to the 
conclusion that the name ‘Pirates’ is 
hardly appropriate!” 

On a more serious note, amiable 
Mr. Fairless — who had shaken hands 
with practically everyone on the spe- 
cial train, visiting every car — stressed 
that agricultural and urban prosperity 
are indivisible. The American farmer 
has a vital stake in industrial prosperi- 
ty and the well-being of every city- 
dweller is closely related to farm pros- 
perity, Mr. Fairless asserted. 

“The future prosperity of American 
agriculture,” the steel executive de- 
clared, “depends primarily on the abil- 
ity of urban enterprise to attract, ab- 
sorb, and support all the excess man- 
power that is no longer necessary on 
the farm.” 

Mr. Fairless made it clear that he 
feels American free enterprise has 
been able to grow better during the 
past three years of the Eisenhower 


“climate” in Washington that it could 
under the two preceding administra- 
tions. 

Said Mr. Fairless: “This change has 
been severely condemned in some 
quarters where the charge is made 
that it [the new climate} has benefited 
business. Well, I will not only admit 
that this charge is completely true, but 
{ will go even further and tell you, 
quite honestly, that I don’t know of 
any segment of our economy which 
has not been benefited, and which is 
not better off today than it would 
otherwise have been.” 


Kansans who spoke during the cere- 
monies included Dr. A. D. (Dad) 
Weber, K-State dean of agriculture, 
and George F. Andrews, president of 
the Kansas Livestock association. U. S. 
Sen. Frank Carlson conducted a 60- 
second filibuster. 

Perhaps the most impressive re- 
marks of all were those of Vice Presi- 
dent Maurice Johnson of Staley Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, a key man on 
the advisory committee which made 


MAURICE JOHNSON 


the feed technology curriculum possi- 
ble. Here are some of his statements: 


“We look upon this as a magnifi- 
cent day in the young career of our 
feed industry. We each feel that the 
door we have been looking through 
has just opened. There is a clear, ex- 
citing road ahead, a road built for in- 
dustry, agriculture, and education to 
travel side by side. 

“The most overpowering feeling of 
all is the responsibility we now have to 
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a growing group of educated young 
men who have chosen us as their life- 
time business partners. We today as 
an industry say, ‘Come on, a new fron- 
tier is opened, a business operating in 
the bright environment of education, 
devoted to the science of agriculture.’ 


“We are indebted to an enlightened 
agriculture for making it possible. We 
shall do our best to be a good partner, 
worthy of our associates.” 


And what else was there to say? 


President McCain said thanks and 
added: “I dedicate this building and 
the teachers and scientists using it to 
a program of research and investiga- 
tion designed not only to serve the 
needs of one great industry, but to 
promote the progress of agriculture 
and related industries generally in 
Kansas and throughout the nation.” 


The U. P. special train rolled on to 
Abilene, Kan., for a visit to the 
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Dwight Eisenhower museum. At Abil- 
ene, the famed local Cowboy band, 
which has greeted Ike half a dozen 
times, serenaded the arriving guests. 
“A fleet of cars supplied by local auto 
dealers whisked the group to the im- 
pressive repository of the President's 
many trophies and mementoes, an in- 
spiring western terminus of an inspir- 
ing trip. 

Arthur Eisenhower joined his feed 
industry traveling companions in roast 
beef and hospitality on the return 
journey to Kansas City. Train connec- 
tions were missed and the hour was 
late, but all who were privileged to 
travel to Manhattan on Nov. 10 shared 
the feeling that they had witnessed 
the birth of something great. 
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TO BETTER SERVE THE FEED INDUSTRY 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING AND MILLIN 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING e KANSAS “CITY 5, MO. 
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Are your vitamin losses being 
accelerated by undetected ox- 
idation? Efficient high energy 
rations are formulated with 
considerable amounts of added 
fat which are particularly sus- 
ceptible torancidity. When feed 
begins to turn rancid, vitamins 
have already been lost. Effi- 
ciency is gone when the vita- 
mins are gone. 

Oxidation can be eliminated 
for long periods with Vianol. 
Vianol’s effectiveness has been 
proved in hundreds of tests in 


animal feeds . . . even foods for 
human consumption. 

Vianol is easy to use in both 
dry blending and oil emulsion 
spraying. And Vianol is de- 
cidedly inexpensive . . . a little 
goes a long way. 

Write today for latest tech- 
nical information. Address: 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc., 


130 Central Avenue, Dept. FB, 


Holland, Michigan: See for 
yourself how economical Vianol 
can maintain the high quality 
of your feeds. 


VIANOL 


A SHELL CHEMICAL PRODUCT 
Distributed by 
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(2,6—di-tert-butyl-4-methylphenol) BHT 


The white crystalline antioxidant that 
combats rancidity for long periods — 


stabilizes essential vitamins. Check these 


VIANOL advantages: 


e Easy to use in dry 
blending or oil emulsion 
spraying 


e Crystals that are readily 
soluble in oils and fats 


e Stabilizes Vitamins A, — eSo pure it can be used 
D,E as an additive in all 
animal feeds 
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Automation Midwest 


It’s Among Major Production Subjects 


@ dutomation and what it will mean 
production - wise and personnel - wise 
was one of the key themes at the 1955 
production school sponsored by the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers associa- 
tion. The three-day course was held at 
Kansas City last month immediately 
preceding the dedication ceremonies at 
Kansas State College’s new feed tech- 
nology wing. 

As super-mechanization and me- 
chanical “brains” assume more impor- 
tant roles in feed plants, major adjust- 
ments will be necessary in personnel 
relations and in production schedul- 
ing, Dr. Charles Kimball of the Mid- 
west Research Institute asserted. In 
Dr. Kimball's opinion, many mills 
which become automatized probably 
will carry on all their production at 
night, with the larger crews of em- 
ployes on duty during the day to han- 
dle details which are non-mechanical 
in nature. 

“One big feature of automation 
which many who endorse its general 
program fail to remember is that ma- 
chines break down,” the researcher re- 
ported. “It is likely that maintenance 
workers in automatized plants will out- 
number actual production employes.” 

A big threat posed by automation is 
that it may destroy desirable flexibility 
which has been achieved in many feed 
operations, according to Dr. Kimball. 
He concluded that although automa- 
tion offers many advantages, it poses 
problems as well and both its merits 
and demerits should be evaluated care- 
fully before any widespread adoption 
is effected in the feed industry. 

Harold Wies, Quaker Oats Co. en- 
gineer, stressed that efficient mainten- 
ance will be absolutely essential under 
automation. Too many feed companies 
— even some of the larger ones — still 
handle equipment maintenance on a 
disorganized basis, Mr. Wies stated. 
He advocated three major steps in a 
program to “make maximum use of 
modern equipment:” 


1) Train mechanics who really know 
their business, especially as it concerns 
electronics and hydraulics. 

2) Practice preventive maintenance 
on a plant-wide, company-wide basis. 
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GUY L. COOPER JR. 
Molasses in the spotlight. 


Anticipate trouble before it arises. 


3) Standardize equipment in the 
mill, with the aim in mind to make it 


easier and less expensive to make re- 


pairs and replacements. 


Top production and _ top-quality 
feeds can be accomplished by only one 
calibre of employes, top-notch, it was 
stressed by James H. Burrell, St. Louis 
consultant to the feed industry. An 
efficient feed mill today can turn out 
a ton of finished feed at a labor cost 
of 45 man minutes, he said. Some 
mills are so inefficient that it costs 


EDGAR N. MEAKIN 


Coordination is essential. 


them up to five or six man hours to 
produce a single ton of feed, Mr. 
Burrell continued. 

In what he termed an “average” op- 
eration, 18 employes should be able to 
turn out 100 tons of feed in an eight- 
hour shift. 

Erwin Wascher, assistant general 
manager for Honeggers’ & Co., Fair- 
bury, Ill., cited figures to show that 
40 per cent of the manpower expend- 
ed in feed production is required in 
handling after the bags are filled and 
closed. This high percentage, Mr. 
Wascher noted, includes in the aver- 
age mills which use fork lifts, convey- 
ors, and hand trucks. 

President Oscar Straube of Pay Way 
Feed Mills, Kansas City, talked on 
multiwall losses in the feed mill. In a 
plant turning out 250 tons of feed a 
day in 50-pounders, the loss might 
amount to 20 bags, he said. Mr. 
Straube noted that the majority of 
bag losses come from “hang-ups” 
along conveying belts. 

Pelleting operations got a careful 
going-over from top authorities, in- 
cluding representatives of leading pel- 
let equipment manufacturers. Included 
were Edgar Meakin, head of Califor- 
nia Pellet Mill Co., San Francisco, and 
Joseph Grahek, Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Muncy, Pa. 

Said Mr Grahek: Fat should length- 
en the life of mill dies and should boost 
the production rate. At the same time, 
however, it softens the pellets. More 
than three per cent fat is difficult to 
handle in pellets. 

Mr. Meakin cautioned that the en- 
tire pelleting unit should be coordinat- 
ed, with top-flight equipment through- 
out returning the biggest dividends. 
This statement was echoed by Elmer 
Winterscheidt of Seneca, Kan., presi- 
dent of the Midwest association and a 
member of the pelleting panel. 


Another A-l aggregation discussed 
molasses mixing. Panelists included 
Joe Wenger, partner in Wenger Mix- 
er Mfg. Co., Sabetha, Kan., and Guy 
L. Cooper Jr., O. A. Cooper Co., Hum- 
boldt, Neb. Here are some of their 
conclusions: 


Production of high-molasses pellets 
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of 30 to 40 per cent molasses calls for 
a few additional feet of cooling equip- 
ment, although a second dusting is not 
necessary. 

In the above case, the tank should 
be at 120 degrees before the molasses 
goes into the pellet mill and the pellet 
mill head should be heated. 

On stacking of bags of 15 to 18 per 
cent molasses rations, a level of seven 
is considered the same maximum to 
avoid caking. 


Air pressure added to molasses as 
it is made a part of the feed is sound 


J. L. GRAHEK 
Making dies last longer. 
100 pounds recommended. 
As always, a score of subjects were 


practice, with pressure between 30 and _ on the program at Kansas City and the 


World's First and Largest Dehydrator 
of Cane Blackstrap Molasses 


The constantly growing demand for OMALASS, year after . 
year, offers the best proof of the outstanding superiority 
of this dried molasses product. 


Made by an exclusive patented process, OMALASS gives 
you all the nutrients, sweetness, flavor and aroma of cane 
blackstrap molasses. Only the water is removed — to 
give you a product that is 85% molasses dehydrated. 


Try OMALASS — the sweeter, free-flowing dried molasses. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


1901 East Euclid Avenue 
Des Moines 13, lowa | 


planning committee deserves a hearty 
pat on the back for a job well done: 

Dwight Dannen, Dannen Mills, 
St. Joseph, Mo., was chairman. His 
aides included Charles F. Barr, Ames 
(Iowa) Reliable Products Co.; Loren 
Burns, Agri-Tech, Inc., Kansas City; 
Mr. Burrell, who also spoke: John 
Heimovics, J. B. Ehrsam & Sons, En- 
terprise, Kan.; Maurice Johnson, Sta- 
ley Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Lowell Judd, Albers Milling Co., 
Kansas City; James Leker, Staley; 
Lloyd Larson, Midwest executive vice 
president; Richard Sheehy, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago; Speaker Straube; 
Speaker Winterscheidt; and Ex-Presi- 
dent E. A. Worth, L. C. Worth Com- 
mission Co., Kansas City. 


Hoover Executive Veep 


Of Albers Milling Co. 


Elevation of Fred W. Hoover Jr. to ex- 
ecutive vice president has been announced 
by Albers Milling Co. of Los Angeles. Mr. 
Hoover has been a vice president of the 
Carnation Co., subsidiary for the past year. 

A native of the state of Washington, the 
executive vice president has been associated 
with Carnation since 1938 and with Albers 
for more than 15 years. 


Bagpak’s S. D. Andrew 
Is Dead at Age of 68 


Sumner D. Andrew, 68-year-old staff 
member of International Paper Co., New 
York City, died in mid-November at Cam- 
den, Ark. Mr. Andrew had served with the 
Bagpak multiwall manufacturer for more 
than a quarter-century. 

For many years, he held posts as plant 
manager at southern units of the Bagpak 
division. Mr. Andrew is survived by his 
wife, two daughters, and a son. Memorial 
services were held Nov. 18 at Camden. 


Pregnant Ewes Thrive on 


Properly Balanced Feed 


Properly balanced rations are important 
to the health of pregnant ewes, Jack Lewis, 
a University of Illinois extension specialist, 
has emphasized. Mr. Lewis stressed that 
good feed is especially important to ewes 
which are to bear twins. 

During the final 30 to 45 days of preg- 
nancy, the Illinois recommendation is that 
the ewes receive four parts of oats, four 
parts shelled corn, and one part protein 
supplement. The recommended feeding rate 
is one-half to one pound a day in addition 
to the pasture grasses consumed. 

@ GILMORE COOPERATIVE CO., Gil- 
more City, Iowa, has installed a new 100- 
horsepower Jacobson hammer mill, separate 
motor-driven fan, 16-foot drag feeder, and 
collector. 
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Formulations recently suggested by recognized 
authorities indicate that some commercial rations 
would benefit by increased calcium pantothenate 
levels. Check the data in the above graph when 
calculating Cal Pan levels in your feeds. 

If you need more calcium pantothenate, order a 
MERCK CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE MIxTURE—avail- 
able for all types of poultry and livestock rations— 
designed for precision in handling and economy in 
shipping and storing. 


*CHARTS AVAILABLE. Write today for complete set of free 
charts showing recommended levels of calcium pantothenate, 
niacin, and riboflavin in rations for chickens, turkeys, and swine. 


NEW FACILITIES AT ST. LOUIS, exclusively 
devoted to the feed industry, enable Merck to offer 
supplements in a wide range of specifications to 
meet your needs. By making Merck—the world’s 
foremost producer of vitamins—your prime source 
of supply for these products, you are sure of getting 
the best quality available. You also save time and 
simplify purchasing. 


©Merck & Co., Inc. 
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Research and Production for 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 


Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
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Clarence Bear 
Bear’s Feed & Farm Supply 
New Boston, Illinois 


Watch for a series of Ads featuring 
Good Businessmen who have doubled their 
tonnage with the Honegger Program. 


HONEGGER FEEDS 
Honeggers’ offer a complete line of feeds and complete 
feeding pregraats that help increase your tonnage. The 
Honegger line is a “profit-package” backed by continucus 
research and a rapidly increasing number of enthusiastic 
users i 


HONEGGERS’ FACTORY”’ 


Each dealer receives a franchise to sell Honeggers’ 
exclusive “Egg Factory” program in his area. This is a 
plan featuring the nationally famous Honegger Leghorn, 
the Honegger Poultry House and other Farm Buildings 
and Honeggers’ feeds for all livestock and poultry. What 
a natural for increasing tonnage and profits! Remember, 
in only a year's time, 500 birds will eat a carload of feed. 


HONEGGER FARM BUILDINGS 


Honeggers’ line of pre-built farm buildings are an extra 


profit plus. There's no additional investment on your 
part . , , and what a perfect tie-in for your livestock and 
poultry feed business. 


HONEGGERS’ LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


With Honeggers’ wide variety of dependable livestock 
and poultry equipment, and accompanying farm supplies, 
Honegger dealers have a source of supply which features 
unequalled dealer service. Your customers will come to 
depend on you as their one-stop dealer for all poultry 
and livestock program. 


Honeggers’ modern feed mill near Fairbury, 
Mlinois, features electronic controls for speed 
and accuracy, with “push-button” ingredient 
selection and all bulk handli throughout 
the plant for top efficiency and economy. 


The 600 acre Honegger Research Farm, where 
practical feeding, management and disease 
control practices are developed and demon- 
strated. Dealers find that a tour of Honeggers’ 
by customer prospects really helps sell them. 


Yes,you can triple your profit with 
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; November 8, 1955 
Mr. L. S. Rolf 


Honeggers & Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, Ill. 


Dear Le: 


We started out new in the feed business, and when you folks 
at Honeggers’ talked about selling 100 tons of feed in a month, 
sure we said we would like to, but we didn’t think we could 
do it. 


It's been even better than you said, however. Our high month 
was 130 tonnage and we have been over the 100-ton mark 
several months already. 


The complete Honegger program has helped us in many ways. 
Your complete line of feed, farm buildings, and of course, the 
famous Honegger Leghorns. 


We do not hesitate to recommend the Honegger program to 
anyone who is interested in building a good permanent farm 
service business. 


Very truly yours, 


Clarence Bear 
Bear's Feed & Farm Supply 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE COLLECT 
FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


HONEGGER 
é* nage 
Bear's Farm & Feed Supply 
— 
; 
Feed Franchise. It might as well be you! 
c- 
BREEDER HATCHERY, FORREST. ILL. FEED AND MILLING DIVISION. FAIRBURY. 
| = THE FEED BAG— December, 1955 ‘ 
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FRANK L. GOODWIN 
He converted a parking lot. 


@ Converting a parking lot into a 
source of steadily increasing profits 
has proven a stroke of wizardry on the 
part of Frank L. Goodwin, manager of 


Plants 


Ranchers’ Supply Co. of Roswell, 
N. Mex. Mr. Goodwin pointed out, 
“Nursery sales were $20,000 the first 
six months we opened in a 20 by 16- 
foot area We had a parking lot and 
wanted to use it.” 

This well-known southeastern New 
Mexico firm, located 300 miles north- 
east of El Paso, Tex., is a partnership 
owned by Mr. Goodwin and his moth- 


SUPPLEMENTS FEED BUSINESS 


WITH PARKING LOT NURSERY 


and the local 4-H clubs. 


THE FEED BAG 


er, Mrs. Fay B. Goodwin, who is as- 
sistant manager. Fay Goodwin, who 
died in 1952, entered the feed busi- 
ness in Roswell in 1919. In 1939, he 
established Ranchers’ Supply Co. and 
the present building occupied by the 
firm was built in 1947. 


The nursery business, under the 
name of Goodwin's Green Thumb 
Nursery, was started as a hobby. It has 


WHERE the Plymouths and 
Packards of his customers for- 
merly parked now is an out- 
door sales area for Frank L. 
Goodwin of Roswell, N. Mex. 
Mr. Goodwin's Ranchers’ Sup- 
ply Co. has built a substan- 
tial nursery business in only a 
comparatively few months. 


ties have been doubled to meet the 
growing volume experienced. The 
business now occupies a lot 100 by 
103 feet and an outside salesman is 
employed to call on nursery and ranch 
accounts, the latter in connection with 
Ranchers’ Supply Co.’s operation. 

The nursery is located at 420 E. 2nd 
st., across the driveway from the feed 
store. The physical tie-in of the two 
businesses is a profit-source for the 
owners. 

Mrs. Goodwin stated, “We find 
that the trade is interested in both 
feed and flowers. Frequently a feed 
customer drives up to our loading 
platform for his farm and livestock 
needs. His wife, meanwhile, steps over 
to the nursery to buy plants to beautify 
her home and grounds.” 


ace 


grown into a full-fledged department 
and offers landscaping service, nurs- 
ery stock, and bedding plants. Facili- 


Roswell, 
New Mexico 


| 
Converting a parking lot into a nursery has | 
upped considerably profits of Ranchers' Supply Co. | 
Frank L. Goodwin's nursery sales totaled $20,000 | 
at the first half-year mark. 
This enterprising feed merchant, who does his | 
own landscaping, has had to double his facilities 
to meet increasing business demands. | 

Proximity of the feed and nursery businesses | 

provides easy "point-of-sale" techniques. 

Goodwin works closely with his county agent | 
| 
| 
| 


"This policy establishes 


friendly relations for us and most of the beys are 
loyal in their patronage later on." 


DECEMBER, 1955 


Mr. Goodwin reported, “Landscap- 
ing is an important phase of our grow- 
ing nursery business. When a new 
home is built in the area I take my 
Polaroid camera and get a photo of the 
house. Then I take the picture, put it 
on a drawing board, and below it 
sketch a complete landscaping project. 


Packards 


Shrubs are placed in their most at- 
tractive positions to beautify the 
grounds and the home.” 

This landscape artist finds that peo- 
ple can’t help but look at a picture of 
their new home. And when they see 
how it will look after it is landscaped, 
the Goodwins’ Green Thumb Nursery 
lands another landscaping job. 

A highly successful promotion for 
the nursery was a television advertise- 
ment during the 1954 Christmas sea- 
son. The theme was the suggestion of 
a living gift for Christmas. Gift certi- 
ficates were sold to many customers 
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THE EASY WAY 
INCREASE TURKEY FEED SALES 


R. SALSBURY’S 


for the prevention of 


BLACKHEAD 
right through to market 


About 94% of blackhead deaths 
occurred after birds were placed 
on range during one year in a 
leading turkey raising state. It is 
therefore important to urge grow- 
ers to be on the lookout for black- 
head NOW! 


The proven way to help protect 
the big investment in turkeys 
against blackhead, is through a 
low-cost, low-level Histostat pre- 
ventive program. 


Histostat is entirely different in 
chemical content. It is safe, effec- 
tive, palatable. Histostat pays its 
way by helping growers market 
more turkeys of superior quality 
for bigger profits. 


It pays in customer satisfaction 
and repeat feed sales... when you 
offer feeds containing Histostat, 
or sell Histostat in drums for mix- 
ing in feed or drinking water. For 
more information about black- 
head and Histostat, write for 
“Poultry Disease Briefs” No. 1. 


SALSBURY’S 
to prevent inostat 


severe mortality due 
to coccidiosis and hexamitiasis 


Tinostat is effective against these two diseases. Perform- 
ance proved on millions of turkeys. Safe, palatable, eco- 
nomical. Write for ‘Feed Manufacturers Guide" No. 9 on 
Tinostat. 


recommend, promote and 
profit from complete line of 


poultry medicines 
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in the trade area and such permanent items 
as trees and shrubs made up an important 
part of the season’s volume. 

Ranchers’ Supply Co., housed in an at- 
tractive white-stuccoed building, has a 
roof-line over the entrance and display win- 
dows reminiscent of the picturesque mis- 
sions that abound in the Southwest. It is 
flanked on the left by the green building 
and growing stock of Goodwin's Green 
Thumb Nursery. 

Color harmony and volume tie-in is in- 
dicated and Frank Goodwin noted in this 
connection, “The nursery helps the feed 
business — and the other way around.” 

The building constructed by the late 
Fay Goodwin is 40 by 100 feet, has a dis- 
play area and office that occupies 15 by 30 
feet. Celotex ceilings and walls, hardwood 
floors, and fluorescent lighting feature the 
conveniences set up both for personnel and 
the trade in this section of the building. 
The entire area is air-conditioned. 

A concrete loading and unloading plat- 
form in front of the building is popular 
with the trade and a source of added traffic 
and volume. Two additional platforms are 
operated on the left side of the structure. 
Five grain bins for the storage of bulk quan- 
tities of maize, corn, and oats can be reached 
from the alley behind the building to give 
a closely coordinated grain operation for 
Ranchers’ Supply Co. 

In the true tradition of the old West a 
man’s word is as good as his bond in the 
Roswell area and in this connection Mrs. 
Goodwin noted, “People in this country 
consider credit one of their most prized 
possessions and a matter of honor. It is 
very important economically to the residents 
for this is ranching territory and it is essen- 
tial to have well-established credit to stay in 
ranching operations.” 

The Goodwin family has resided in Ros- 
well for the past 40 years and the 30-day 
open account credit system used by Ranch- 
ers’ Supply Co. is set up on the principle 
of the Goodwins personally knowing the 
applicants. 

With credit representing 60 per cent of 
the total volume and the remaining 40 
per cent cash sales, losses are low, as shown 
on the firm’s books. The Goodwins rely on 
the local credit bureau for screening any 
applicant not known personally. In such 
cases, a would-be credit customer is told 
that if he has good credit in Roswell then 
he has credit with Ranchers’ Supply Co. 

Mr. Goodwin represents the “like father, 
like son” simile in business for he carries 
out the traditions and training set up by his 
parent. 

He is a wool buyer for Colonial Wool 
Co. of Boston — a post that Fay B. Good- 
win held for 20 years. The latter was the 
first in the area to do drenching and vac- 
cination and for years his son helped him 
in this work. This proved invaluable to the 
business for it gave Frank L. Goodwin 
first-hand acquaintance with the ranchers 
over a wide region. 

Ranchers’ Supply Co. sells formula feed 
only and on a retail basis. The Larro line 
of feeds is featured and is received by train 
from Kansas City. The majority of other 
supplies are trucked in from various supply 
sources. Chicken feed is the best seller and 
is most popular in crumbled form. At the 
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For both fully 
and slurry treaters 


to animportant message about 
PANOGEN seed treatment 


Today’s trend is toward ways 
which let us do our jobs faster, 
better...and more comfortably. 
For the man who treats seed 
grain, the product which has con- 
tributed most to his convenience 
and comfort is liquid PANOGEN. 


FIRST, because this modern seed 
disinfectant is a liquid, it com- 
pletely eliminates what was once 
the most unpleasant aspect of seed 
treating ...disagreeable, aggravat- 
ing dust. 

SECOND, in an automatic-type 
treater, liquid PANOGEN requires 
no water whatsoever. There’s no 
measuring or mixing. You simply 
connect the drum, turn the switch, 
and treat nearly 10,000 bushels of 
seed without stopping! There’s 
no freezing problem... liquid 
PANOGEN won't freeze. 


THIRD, used in your present 
slurry treater, PANOGEN is a real 
time-saver. Because it’s a liquid; 
there’s no settling out...no mean, 
messy sediment to clean from your 
treater. There’s no fire hazard... 


A PRODUCT OF PANOGEN, INC., RINGWOOD, ILLINOIS 


liquid PANOGEN won't burn. 


But liquid PANOGEN does more 
than contribute to your comfort. 
Because it contains the most effec- 
tive known mercury compound for 
controlling seed-borne and soil- 
borne diseases and has such power- 
ful, deep-penetrating vapor action, 
it has proved the best seed disin- 
fectant for such crops as wheat, 
oats, barley, sorghum, rye, cotton 
and flax. 

In fact, PANOGEN is the only 
liquid seed disinfectant widely 
tested and recommended by agri- 
cultural colleges from coast to 
coast. 


You can recognize PANOGEN- 
treated seed because it is tinted 
pink. This color is added espe- 
cially for your protection to help 
you identify treated seed so it will 
not be purchased for non-seed use. 


For more information on the 
PANOGEN PROCESS or the name 
of your nearest Panogen Distribu- 
tor, write to Panogen, Inc., Ring- 
wood, Illinois. 


Attention Seed Processors.... 

N 
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height of the season, sales total a carload a 
month. Livestock specialty feed totals a car- 
load a month volume, also. 

A definite aid to sales of feed and farm 
supplies is the policy of the firm to help 
the farmer when he is faced with a problem. 
An! example is to go out in the field when 
disease strikes a poultry flock, cut a chicken 
open, and determine what it died of, and 
then recommend proper treatment. Word- 
of-mouth advertising results for the com- 
pany from this policy. 

Mr. Goodwin is favorably known over a 
large section of the state for his efforts in 
behalf of the 4-H club boys. For five years, 
he served on a five-man committee created 
to stimulate interest for 4-H sales. 

Mr. Goodwin stated, “We secured a good 
sales record due to this plan. All of Chavez 
county was originally covered but now the 
work extends to the southeastern New Mexi- 
co region. Tangibly, my work on this com- 
mittee aided our volume at least 10 per cent; 
intangibly, it was much more far-reaching.” 

The committee contacted merchants of 


’ the surrounding trade area and the response 


to such efforts was encouraging to the club 
members. Mr. Goodwin developed a repu- 
tation for keeing an eagle eye on the pulse 
of sales movements. If sales began to lag, he 
got on the telephone and buttonholed busi- 
nessmen to support the boys’ offerings at 
the sales barn. Mr. Goodwin remarked that 
a good price for their animals encouraged 
4-H boys to keep up their projects and stim- 
ulated others to join the organization. For 
this New Mexico feed concern it meant sec- 
uring friends of 4-H members as new cus- 
tomers. 

Ranchers’ Supply Co. works closely with 
County Agent Al Woodburn in agricultural 
matters of interest to the farmer and ranch- 
er in the area. The firm thus puts itself in 
a position to be a positive help in keeping 
the trade posted on conditions and methods 
that pay off for the customer. 

Many customers of the store are former 
4-H boys who got a boost from Mr. Good- 
win and his staff. The concern works with 
youngsters who start out with the line of 
feed stocked in the store and stay on it. A 
special discount is offered to these youthful 
farmers and Mr. Goodwin reported, “This 
policy establishes friendly relations for us 
and most of the boys are very loyal in their 
patronage later on.” 

A personnel of eight employes is re- 
quired to serve the trade during the height 
of the season from October to May. Store 
hours are eight a.m. to six p.m. Livestock 
vaccines, feed, salt, insecticides, garden and 
flower seeds, grass seeds, and baled hay 
have long been popular with home and farm 
owners in and around Roswell. 

A full line of fertilizers, veterinary in- 
struments, stock medicines, orchard and 
spraying equipment, livestock spraying 
equipment, baby chicks the year around, 
and baby turkeys in season are maintained 
in the ample sales and storage areas of the 
firm. To meet the varied needs of the 
ranchers this progressive store specializes 
in salts to the extent of stocking mineral, 
block, stock, water softener varieties of this 
item. 

Mr. Goodwin, in discussing his vaccine 
department, noted, “One of our largest vol- 
ume builders is our stock and assortment 


Sohio Names K-VP-D 
To Plan Advertising 


The prominent Milwaukee advertising 
agency, Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., 
has been named to handle the account of 
Sohio Chemical Co., the latter firm has 
disclosed. The concern is a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) and operates a 
new petrochemical plant at Lima, Ohio. 

Sohio. Chemical is producing urea, an- 
hydrous ammonia, and other nitrogen prod- 
ucts fur agriculture and industry. In a sec- 
ond plant, scheduled to be built at Lima, 
the firm will manufacture liquid and dry 
carbon dioxide. 


Fall-Freshened Cows May 
Bring Extra Profits 


Fall-freshened cows generally are more 
profitable than those spring-freshened, ac- 
cording to H. R. Donoho, Ohio State Uni- 
versity extension dairy specialist. Mr. Dono- 
ho said the first group can bring $50 more 
a year ago than the latter group. 

The dairy specialist explained that fall- 
freshened cows are producing milk when 
milk prices are most favorable to account 
for the added profit. Another advantage, 
Mr. Donoho added, is that labor demands 
from other work usually are less through 
the winter months. 


of veterinary supplies, biologicals, and phar- 
maceuticals. That's what draws people in. 
Through our completeness of stock in these 
lines we attempt to offer the best supply of 
this type of merchandise in New Mexico.” 

The firm is proud of the fact that it 
keeps on hand what the customer needs, or 
is apt to need, in taking care of his live- 
stock. The manager cites as an example a 
demand on the part of a 4-H member for 
a wool card or a rancher for a bottle of 
a Terramycin product. In either case, the 
store has it. Medicine-minded Frank Good- 
win pays close attention to new chemicals 
and new formulas that come out on the 
market. He uses all state and federal bullet- 
ins in this field and studies trade magazines 
and manufacturerg sources. Manager Good- 
win is all for the sample method of selling. 

He pointed out, “This is the easiest way 
to sell an item. We find out how effective 
it is first and then give it to somebody 
who will use it. Word-of-mouth advertising 
does the rest. For example, we sold two 
cases of a new ‘pinkeye’ medicine through 
the medium of samples.” 

In its vaccine operations, Ranchers’ Sup- 
ply Co. is wholesaler for the state in this 
line. The Pfizer line of stock products is 
handled on a wholesale basis. 

Deliveries are made locally by means of 
a one-ton and a three-quarter-ton truck. A 
trade territory of 150 miles is served. 

Mr. Goodwin is a member of the New 
Mexico Feed & Grain Dealers association, 
the New Mexico Wool Growers association, 
and is active in the Eastern New Mexico 
state fair, held at Roswell. He has helped 
in the judging of 4-H animals for several 
years and worked with livestock and rabbit 
and poultry exhibits at the state fair. 
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‘Year round 
profits 
for you 


No slack months with 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Month in and month out, hundreds of thousands of 

poultry raisers the country over find that there’s nothing 

like PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell to help them get the most eggs, 
with best quality shells. 


That’s why clean, dependable PILOT BRAND — pure 

calcium carbonate — is the largest selling eggshell material 

in the world. Continued demand from satisfied customers means 
fine, steady profits for you. : 


Featured on 70 Radio Stations and in leading Farm and 

Poultry Journals, PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell has been Nationally 
Advertised for over 30 years. Yes, it pays you 

to stock and push PILOT BRAND. 


Order From Your Distributor ...or Write to Us. 


? 


Oyster Shell Products Corp. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. St. Louis 9, Mo. 


FOR POULTRY 
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You get more than 
a mixer at 
SPROUT-WALDRON 


You get many plus values when you 
deal with your SPROUT-WALDRON 
MAN. He has America’s most complete 
line of feed milling equipment. In mix- 
ers, he offers such a wide choice of styles 
and sizes that he can : 
be unbiased in his rec- 
ommendations. 

‘You also get on-the- 
spot guidance in the se- 
lection of the exact mix- 
ing equipment to best 
fit your needs, and ad- 
vice on the best way to 
install it and the most 
economical and efficient 
means for driving, load- 
ing, and unloading. CLAY LEE 
Such service can save 
you money every time you mix a ton of 

Your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN is 
thoroughly trained to solve your prob- 
lems.. He’s practical, sincere, and anxious 
to help you in every way. 

This type of sales engineer, who has 
access to the accumulated experience of 
the entire Sprout-Waldron sales and en- 
gineering staff, can help you increase 
your profits year after year. 

For example, Clay Lee, shown here, is 
a typical Sprout-Waldron Man. Sales 
representation in two regions of the 
United States and sales engineering work 
at the home office have mounted up to 
over 16 years in which Clay has n 
helping millers to solve their problems 
with Sprout-Waldron machinery and 
personal, -on-the-spot guidance. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
BATCH 
MIXERS 


Sprout-Waldron 
horizontals are 
available in 
every size and 
price class and 
can be furnished to meet any special ap- 
plications. 

“FM” models are unusually econom- 
ical for the mixing of free-flowing mate- 
rials. “B’’ models do a fast job on the 
intimate mixing of small percentages of 
critical ingredients with large percent- 
ages of basic materials as well as mixing 
feed year after year without trouble. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


Customix is a high- 
speed, complete 
package unit espe- 
cially designed for 
the custom miller. It 
provides the low cost way to add molas- 
ses to pre-mixed feeds without heating. 
For- medium and large mills, the De- 
Luxe Coldmix is recommended. For the 
mixing of feeds that are unsuitable for 
high-speed action, double agitator mo- 
dels are available in sizes for both cus- 
tom millers and large manufacturers. In 
these double agitators, the molasses is 
usually heated. Molasses control equip- 
ment, pumps and feeders are available. 
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PAYS BIGGER DIVIDENDS 


than any other mixer 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


VERTAMIX 
with exclusive THORD-FLO * feature 


‘onventional | THORO-FLO* 
Operation Operation 


VERTAMIX provides higher ton-output at lower costs of 
labor, maintenance, and horsepower than any other verti- 
cal mixer you can install. Its exclusive THORO-FLO* fea- 
ture makes possible the mixing of feeds that no other mixer 
can handle. This device gives a more thorough, more uni- 
form mix even of materials that vary widely in sizes and 
weights. Costly recirculation time is cut. 

Vertamix loads as fast as materials are brought up to it. 
Horizontal forced-feed screw provides quick pick-up and 
transfer of materials to the elevating screw. 

Dependable V-belt drive does away with gears, noise, 
oil drip. All working parts of discharge gate are enclosed 
— no dust can squirt into mixer-man’s eyes. Discharge gates 
can be specified for location at any position on mixer cone. 
Spout can be locked or used as a straight cut-off valve. No 
millwright needed for installation. 

Ask your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN about the big 
profit opportunities offered by Vertamix, or write... 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
Beal ix [lilting Egudgomend Since (866 


22 LOGAN STREET - MUNCY, PA. @ 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scoft, Limited, Winnipeg i 
PELLET MILLS - HAMMER. ROLLER. ATTRITION. ano BURR STONE MILLS - MIXERS - SCREW. BELT a~o PNEUMATIC : 


CONVEYORS - BUCKET ELEVATORS - CUTTERS. CRUSHERS. awe FEEDERS - REELS. SEPARATORS sno ASPIRATORS FE/397 
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Utilization Alfalfa 


It Is Keystone in Roughage Studies 


By J. H. MEYER 


University of California 


@ d study of the nutritional value of 
a roughage of necessity involves the 
fiber of this roughage. It is the fiber 
which primarily determines whether a 
feed is a concentrate or a roughage 
and also governs the utilization of 
other nutrients of which energy is the 
most important. Generally, crude fiber 
is the term given to the fibrous por- 
tion of the feed but this proximate 
constituent is of uncertain nature. It 
contains all of the cellulose and only 
part of the hemicellulose and lignin. 
Theréfore, a detailed study of rough- 
ages includes one in which the chem- 
ist actually determines cellulose, hemi- 
cellulose, and lignin. Hay quality 
standards need to bear more direct re- 
lationship to the nutritive value of 
feeds, but efforts in this direction have 
not been very successful because of 


lack of knowledge in this important 
field. 


One of the projects of the Califor- 
nia experiment station is a study of 
fiber and fibrous feeds. The primary 
aim of this project is to investigate and 
establish principles in the field of for- 
age utilization by animals. Alfalfa was 
chosen for this study because it is the 
most abundant cultivated forage in 
California producing the highest yield 
of any roughage. While our studies 
under this project are by no means 


FACTORS AFFECTING UTILIZATION 


complete, we have a certain amount of 
information to present which sets up 
certain principles as a guide in the 
feeding of alfalfa. 

Investigations were made with rats 
on fiber fractions isolated from alfal- 
fa; mainly, holocellulose (cellulose and 
hemicellulose), lignin, and an extract- 
ed alfalfa fraction which was that part 
remaining after alfalfa was extracted 
with hot water and a hot alcohol ben- 
zene solution. These residues were fed 
to rats to determine the extent of the 
utilization through the criteria of 
weight gain and nitrogen retention. 
The data showed that lignin was not 
utilized. Holocellulose was shown to 
be a poor energy source and did not 
support weight gains. The soluble frac- 
tion of alfalfa was found to primarily 
be responsible as the energy source for 
animals and in addition it was quite a 


good protein source. The fraction re- 


maining after extraction was not util- 
ized to any great extent for energy, 


Roughages 


... and how they can be utilized nu- 
tritionally to the maximum is the sub- 
ject of this presentation. The writer is 
a member of the animal husbandry 
department at California’s Davis cam- 
pus and presented this material at 
the recent Golden state animal indus- 
try conference, which was held at 
Fresno. 


J. H. Meyer 


OF ALFALFA BY FARM ANIMALS 


U. of California 


Meyer begins by analyzing the nature of a 
roughage and outlines the work done at his school 


concerning fiber and fibrous feeds. 


He stresses 


that the projects are not yet complete, but that 
much data already has been assembled. 


is fed as pasture, soilage (green forage), or hay, 
digestibility does not tell the whole story. 

"The variation in value of TDN indicates the 
possibility that some other measure, such as net 
energy, might more properly evaluate roughages 


of varying quality." 
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but it was found that the protein re- 
maining in this fibrous fraction was 
available and utilized by the animal. 
This indicates that if alfalfa is to be 
utilized as an energy source for simple 
stomached animals, it is important that 
the alfalfa be very low in fiber and 
high in soluble constituents. 

Alfalfa’s main importance for rumi- 
nants is as a source of energy and here 
again the fiber components influence 
this to the greatest degree. Work con- 
ducted with artificial rumens in which 
the microorganisms were removed 
from live sheep and incubated in the 
laboratory shows that a product such 
as safflower was not digested to any 
great extent by the microorganisms. 
However, when the lignin was re- 
moved by treatment with sodium 
chlorite, a 150 per cent increase in 
digestion of the hulls occurred. It was 
also shown in this work that grinding 
the hulls to a very fine powder did not 
influence digestibility to any great ex- 
tent. This work confirms investiga- 
tions by other stations that lignin, it- 
self, is not only indigestible but ren- 
ders other nutrients unavailable to 
microorganisms of the rumen. 


One of the studies was to follow 
change in composition of alfalfa dur- 
ing its growth period and to correlate 
composition with definite recognizable 
stages of maturity. It was found that 
protein decreased from 30 per cent at 
the early pre-bud stage to 17 per cent 
at full bloom. Crude fiber increased 
from 15 per cent to 30 per cent during 
this same period while lignin increased 
from 5.2 per cent to 8.4 per cent. The 
change in lignin did not follow the 
same pattern as that of crude fiber 
since it tended to plateau at the 10 
per cent bloom while the crude fiber 
continued to increase. Digestibility 
studies indicated that total digestible 
nutrients were very high when alfalfa 
was cut in the pre-bud or bud stage 
and decreased quite rapidly. However, 
the total yield of nutrients on an acre 
basis does not seem to reach its maxi- 
mum unless the hay is cut at the 10 
per cent bloom stage. More research is 
needed to ascertain if certain cuttings 
of extremely high quality alfalfa can 
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REPORT TO CATTLE FEEDERS 


‘Stilbosol’ proves its worth 
all over the country... 


During the past year, a number of state 
agricultural experiment stations have re- 
ported their findings on the use of diethyl- 
stilbestrol in cattle rations. 


Experiments like these show how cattle 
fattening rations containing ‘Stilbosol’* can 
improve gains and boost profits over the 
same rations without ‘Stilbosol.’ 


Notice the consistency of the results. Most of 
the extra gains were over 20%, while savings 
in feed costs were above 10%. If you aren’t 
feeding a supplement fortified with ‘Stilbosol’ 
to your market cattle, you should consider 
doing it. Your feed supplier can furnish you 
with ‘Stilbosol’-fortified supplements to help 


Texas A. & M. Reports 
(Steers on high grain ration for 140 days) 
Amt. of Diethylstilbestrol None 10 mg. 


No. steers... .......... 5 5 14 14 
Beginning wt.(avg.)... 759 Ibs. 756 Ibs. Beginning wt.(avg.)... 897 Ibs. 903 Ibs. 
Final wt. (avg.)........ 1069 Ibs. 1156 Ibs. Final wt.(avg.)........ 1122 Ibs. 1158 Ibs. 
Avg. daily gain........ 2.21 Ibs. 2.86 Ib. Avg. daily gain........ 2.3 Ibs. 2.6 Ibs. 
% increase daily gain... — 29.4% increase daily gain.. — 13.0% 
% savings infeed cost. — 19.4% % savings in feed cost. — 11.6% 


Colorado A. & M. Reports 
(Steers on high grain ration for 84 days) 
Amt. of Diethylstilbestrol None 10 mg. 


you boost gains and cut cost of gain. 


Michigan State College Reports 
(Steers on corn silage for 98 days) 
Amt. of Diethylstilbestrol None 10 mg. 


University of Nebraska Reports 
(Steers on high grain ration for 112 days) 
Amt. of Diethylstilbestrol None 10 mg. 


Beginning wt. (avg.)... 756 Ibs. 749 Ibs. Beginning wt.(avg.)...1051 Ibs. 1050 Ibs. . 

Final wt. (avg)........ 951 Ibs. 990 Ibs. Final wt.(avg)........ 1286 Ibs. 1327 Ibs. “a” 
Avg. daily gain........ 2.3 Ibs. 2.9 Ibs. Avg. daily gain........ 2.09 Ibs. 2.47 Ibs. » 

% increase daily gain..§ — 26.0% increase daily gain... — 18.2% o%. 
savings infeed cost. — 20.6% % savings infeed cost. — 11.0% 


Purdue University Reports 
(Steers on roughage ration for 98 days) 
Amt. of Diethylstilbestrol None 10 mg. 


Ohio State University Reports 
(Steers on high grain ration for 84 days) 
Amt. of Diethylstilbestrol None 10 mg. 


9 9 7 7 

Beginning wt.(avg.)... 754 Ibs. 751 Ibs. Beginning wt.(avg.)... 720 Ibs. 719 Ibs. 

Final wt. (avg.)........ 1019 Ibs. 1074 Ibs. Extra gain Final wt. (avg.)........ 919 Ibs. 959 Ibs. Extra gain 
Avg. daily gain........ 2.71 Ibs. 3.30 Ibs. 21.8% Avg. daily gain........ 2.37 Ibs. 2.85 Ibs. 20.0% 
% increase daily gain... — 21.8% Cuts cost % increase daily gain... = — 20.0% Cuts cost 
% savings infeed cost. — 17.6% 17.6% % savings infeed cost. — 16.4% 16.4% 


University of Tennessee Reports 
(Steers on roughage ration for 98 days) 
Amt. of Diethylstilbestrol None 10 mg. 


Iowa State College Reports — 
(Steers on high grain ration for 112 days) 
Amt. of Diethylstilbestrol None 11 mg. 


8 8 8 8 

Beginning wt.(avg.)...1006 Ibs. 1028 Ibs. Beginning wt.(avg.)... 691 Ibs. 696 Ibs. 

Final wt.(avg)........ 1133 Ibs. 1206 Ibs. Final wt.(avg)........ 941 Ibs. 1039 Ibs. 
Avg. daily gain........ 1.30 Ibs. 1.81 Ibs. Avg. daily gain........ 2.23 Ibs. 3.06 Ibs. 

increase daily gain... — 39.2%, 3% increase daily gain.. — 37.2% 
% savings infeed cost. — 20.3% savings infeed cost. — 17.2% 


**Stilbosol’ (Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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be made and keep the total yield at some- 
where near maximum. 

The relations of lignin to total digestible 
nutrients has been studied in digestion trials 
with 31 hays showing a great range of pro- 
tein and fiber content. The work involved 
152 digestion trials. A high negative corre- 
lation of lignin and TDN was found (0.88). 
It was found that TDN could be predicted 
with reasonable accuracy from the lignin 
concentration as given in the following re- 
gression equation: 

Y = 84.57 — 3.21X 

This is where Y is TDN on the dry basis 
and X is per cent lignin. It was also found 
that the correlation of TDN and crude fiber 
was practically as high as for lignin (0.86). 
The following regression equation describes 
the relation of TDN and crude fiber: 

Y = 79.7 — 0.84X 

This is where Y is TDN on the dry basis 
and X is per cent crude fiber. The use of 
protein was not as satisfactory as was crude 
fiber and lignin. It should be emphasized 
that these equations can only apply to al- 
falfa and only with accuracy + 2.7 per 
cent. Other research workers have not gen- 
erally found such a satisfactory correlation 
as have because most of their roughages 
contained a variety of species. The deposi- 
tion of lignin in the plant stem and leaf 
varies with plant species and might well: be 
expected to influence digestibility different- 
ly depending on how lignin was laid down. 

Other experiments have shown that the 
digestibility of alfalfas can vary to a small 
extent and still show very great differences 
in their influence on weight gains of steers. 
For example, it was found that the TDN of 
alfalfa fed green was 55.4 whereas this same 
green alfalfa harvested as hay and fed as 
hay had a TDN of 54.9. However, the 
animals gained 16.6 pounds for every 100 
pounds of TDN consumed from green al- 
falfa and only 12.6 pounds for every 100 
pounds of TDN from the hay. In the same 
study it was found that animals grazing on 
pasture gained 23 pounds per 100 pounds 
of TDN intake. This indicates that for prop- 
er evaluation of alfalfa when it is fed as 
pasture, soilage (green forage), or hay, 
digestibility does not tell the whole story. 

The variation in value of TDN indicates 
the possibility that some other measure, 
such as net energy, might more properly 
evaluate roughages of varying quality. 


Recipe Card Inserts Help 
January Egg Production 


Egg recipe card inserts will help promote 
January Egg month, according to the Poul- 
try & Egg National board. Included as sam- 
ples in state committee sales kits, the inserts 
are designed for placement in egg cartons. 
Each card has space for the card buyer's 
imprint. 

The inserts are five by three inches in 
size, printed on both sides, and come in 
four colors. Each card carries an egg recipe 
and matching photo. For card samples and 
purchase price, contact PENB at 185 N. 
Wabash av., Chicago 1. 

@ GRIFFIN IMPLEMENT & MILLING 
Co., Monroe, N. C., has installed a new 
Jacobson magnetic pulley. 
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New Technical Section at 


IM & C’s Florida Plant ~ 


Raymond E. Tuttle has been named to 
manage the newly-established technical de- 
partment at its Bonnie plant near Bartow, 
Fla., the phosphate chemicals division of 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago, has disclosed. Mr. Tuttle has 
been chief process engineer at Bonnie for 
the past year. 

It was explained that responsibilities of 
the new department will consist of process 
and quality control. Giving technical serv- 
ice to the production and engineering de- 
partments as required is another duty of 
the new technical section. 


Feed Institute Film on 


Beef Cattle Nutrition 


Beef cattle nutrition is the subject of a 
new film now available to feed industry 
members, Feed Institute, Inc., Des Moines, 
has disclosed. Called “The Open Door to 
Greater Beef Profits,” the 20-minute film 
was sponsored by Feed Institute and pro- 
duced by Iowa State College. 


The 16-millimeter film in color is the 
third in a series of animal nutrition films 


~-made “available by~Feed--Institute «and. the 


college. Earlier films are “The Open Door 
to Greater Hog Profits” and “The Open 
Door to Greater Egg Profits.” 


Lederle Grants $4,500 for 
Turkey Ills Research 


Lederle Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y., 
has granted $4,500 to the University of 
Minnesota for continuing research in turkey 
diseases, Lederle has revealed. Lederle is 
the research division of American Cyanamid 
Co., New York City. 

Dr. Benjamin Pomeroy, professor of vet- 
erinary bacteriology, will direct the studies 
for the third year. Bluecomb disease and 
infectious sinusitis are the turkey ills under 
study. 

Cyanamid first granted research funds to 
the university in 1941. The funds earlier 
were used in swine disease research and in 
turkey research since 1953. 

@ HASTINGS GRAIN & BEAN CO., 
Hastings, Mich., has installed a new Bryant 
crusher-feeder. 


The Barnyard Gate 


CARTOON BY ALEXANDER 


“It sure ain't hard to tell which farmer is making the most 
money around here!" 
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Buying your vitamins, trace 
minerals and antibiotics 
premixed by Dawe’s Pre- 
scription Service eliminates 
the errors and losses caused 
by unskilled labor handling 
costly materials in minute 
amounts. Yet, you pay for 
ingredients only. Think of the convenience 
and savings! 


Handy batch-size bags sim- 
plify final mixing—assure 
accuracy. Just add a bag 
of your special premix to 
each batch of feed, that’s 
all. Easy to handle, easy to 
use. More savings! More | 
convenience! 


One order replaces scat- 
tered buying. One product | ae 
replaces many individual ou 
ingredients . . . eliminates Nar 


shortages and unbalanced 
inventories. Automati- Za 
cally stops chief causes of ~~ 

waste and shrinkage. 


You center responsibility for stability and’ 
potency of your fortifier . . . assure yourself 
and your customers of uniform, generous forti- 
fication... hold old custom- 
ers, make new ones. You 
have more time to concen- 
trate on the main job— 
sales. Any way you figure, 
Dawe’s Prescription Serv- 
ice means an improvement 
in your business operations. 
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_ World’s Oldest and Largest Specialists in Vitamin Products for Feeds 


Real savings on feed fortification operations are available to 
your company through Dawe’s Prescription Service. This 
valuable service enables you to buy your vitamins, trace 
minerals and antibiotics custom-blended to your own prescrip- 
tion and custom-packed to meet your own requirements. And it 
can easily cost you much less than what you are now doing! 


Dawe’s, the pioneer of multiple vitamin fortification, is your 
best source of custom blends. As the world’s oldest and largest 
specialists in vitamin products for feeds, and as basic producers 
of both vitamins and antibiotics, Dawe’s offers you the widest 
selection of ingredients and the most complete service, includ- 
ing helpful cooperation with your own nutrition department. 


Any combination of vitamins, trace minerals and antibiotic 
are available through Dawe’s Prescription Service. Your com- 
pany can save money and increase efficiency through this 
time-tested service. Send the coupon now. There is no 
obligation. 


Labo 


4800 S. Richmond Street = 
Dept. FB-125 


How can we make real savings using Dawe's Prescription Service? 
Please send detailed information. 


& 
ries nc. 


Chicago 32, Illinois 


NAME 


CIry ZONE STATE 
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B. W. Fairbanks 


Feed Nutrition Digest 


By C. W. SIEVERT and Dr. B. W. FAIRBANKS 


’ These abstracts and digests of timely research works are prepared exclusively 
for The Feed Bag by C. W. Sievert, prominent feed consultant, and Dr. B. W. 
Fairbanks, nationally known animal nutritionist. Comments concerning the com- 
mercial importance and significance of the work are an unusual feature. Opinions 
expressed are those of the writers and are not necessarily shared by the publishers. 


C. W. Sievert 


Title: Relative Effectiveness of Antibiotics 
in Rats Given Limiting B-Vitamins by 
Mouth or by Injection. 

Authors: J. D. Jones and C. A. Baumann 
(University of Wisconsin). 

Publication: Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 57 
(September, 1955) pp. 61-71. 


Digest: A comparison was made, using rats 
as the experimental animals, of the effec- 
tiveness of penicillin, Aureomycin, and 
streptomycin in their diets, when suboptimal 
amounts of riboflavin, thiamine, and panto- 
theni@acid were supplied either in the diet 
or by injection. 

“Penicillin and Aureomycin consistently 
increased growth under both conditions, but 
the magnitude of the increase was usually 
greater when the limiting B-vitamin was in 
the diet than when it was injected. This 
was true in five of six experiments with 
thiamine, six of six with pantothenic acid, 
and three of five with riboflavin. 

“The results suggest that the antibiotics 
stimulate an increased intestinal synthesis of 
these vitamins, but leave the question open 
whether this is the only mechanism involved. 

“Streptomycin was relatively ineffective 
in diets containing limiting amounts of 
these vitamins, but it seemed to improve 
the effectiveness of the injected vitamins.” 
Comment: This work helps a bit in the 
effort to explain the effectiveness of some 
antibiotics when used in feed. 

* 
Title: Tolerance Studies on Sulfaquinoxaline 
in Poultry. 
Authors: A. C. Cuckler and W. H. Ott 
(Merck & Co.). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 34 (July, 
1955) pp. 867-79. 


Digest: Sulfaquinoxaline has been used 
quite widely as an effective anticoccidial 
agent since 1948. Occasionally there have 
been reports indicating intolerance to S-Q 
by poultry. The authors have studied a 
great diversity of feeding and management 
practices and their effect on poultry, involv- 
ing §-Q in many concentrations. 

Tolerance in chickens, turkeys, and ducks 
was studied using single oral doses, repeated 
oral doses, continuous feeding, and inter- 
mittent feeding, as well as the effect on 
blood clotting time, and sulfaquinoxaline 
concentrations. in the plasma. The data 
presented were accumulated over a period 
of several years. 

“The data demonstrate that under both 
battery and pen-rearing conditions sulfa- 
quinoxaline is extremely well-tolerated by 
poultry. When up to 64 times the recom- 
mended use concentration of sulfaquinox- 
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aline is fed to young chickens, the only 
significant effect is retardation of growth. 
Comparative studies with four different 
poultry rations have indicated that these 
sulfaquinoxaline-medicated feeds are equal- 
ly well-tolerated by chickens. There was no 
evidence of “sufonamide poisoning,” but 
agonal hemorrhages were found as frequent- 
ly in control as in sulfaquinoxaline-medi- 
cated chickens. Excessive dosage (0.4 per 
cent) of sulfaquinoxaline was required to 
produce a prolongation in blood clotting 
time, but this dosage produced only a slight 
increase in prothrombin time. Under the 
conditions of our studies, gross pathological 
effects were not found. Turkeys and ducks 
appear to tolerate sulfaquinoxaline equally 
as well as chickens. Studies on plasma con- 
centrations indicate that sulfaquinoxaline 
does not accumulate in the blood after long- 
continued administration.” 

Comment: That’s the story. A great deal 
in the article. 

Title: The Pantothenic Acid Requirement of 
the Baby Pig. 


Authors: S. C. Strothers, D. A. Schmidt, 
R. L. Johnston, J. A. Hoefer, and R. W. 
Luecke (Michigan State University). 
Publication: Journal of Nutrition, Vol. 57 
(September, 1955) pp. 47-53. 


Digest: Baby pigs were removed from the 
sow three to four days after birth and sub- 
jected to a four-day adjustment and deple- 
tion period, confined in individual cages 
and fed a basal milk diet. They were then 
allotted into six lots and these lots were fed 
similar diets except the addition of calcium 
pantothenate in five of the lots. 

There were three experiments carried out 
in this manner, and replications showed no 
significant differences. All animals were fed 
six times per day during the depletion-ad- 
justment period, and five times per day dur- 
ing the experimental period of 40 days. 

The pigs receiving no added pantothenic 
acid and those receiving only 5.0 mg. of 
calcium pantothenate per kilogram of solids 
died before the end of the experimental 
period. 

We quote from the summary: 


“The results show that the pantothenic 
acid requirement of the baby pig for opti- 
mum growth and feed efficiency approxi- 
mates 12.5 mg. of calcium pantothenate per 
kilogram of solids. 

“The baby pigs receiving milk devoid of 
calcium pantothenate developed a severe 
diarrhea usually within two to four weeks. 
Locomotor incoordination developed in an 
additional seven to 10 days if the pigs did 


not become so weakened that they died 
prior to that time. 

“Almost all of the baby pigs receiving 
suboptimal amounts of calcium pantothenate 
developed a severe diarrhea usually within 
two to four weeks. Locomotor incoordina- 
tion developed in most cases within four 
to seven weeks.” 


Pathological studies were also made and 
showed lesions similar to those previously 
reported by other workers. 


Comment: The levels of calcium pantothen- 
ate used were 0, 5.0, 7.5 10.0, 12.5, and 
15.0 mg. per kilogram of solids fed. The 
lots receiving 12.5 and 15.0 mg. gained 
weight better than the others and there was 
no scouring or goose-stepping. 

In feed man’s language, 12.5 mg. per 
kilogram is 5.67 per pound. 

Nowhere in this paper do we find an 
indication as to the kind of calcium panto- 
thenate that was used — whether the d-form 
or the dl-form. We take it that the dextro- 
form was used, since that is the one having 
potency. 

* * & 

Title: Effect of Arsonic Acid Derivatives 
and a High Level of Aureomycin on the 
Performance of Turkeys to 24 Weeks of Age. 
Authors: W. F. Pepper and S. J. Slinger 
(Ontario Agricultural College). 
Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 34 (July, 
1955) pp. 928-34. 


Digest: Groups of Broad Breasted Bronze 
turkeys were grown from hatching through 
24 weeks of age in order to determine the 
effect of additions of 3-nitro,4 hydroxy- 
phenylarsonic acid, arsanilic acid, and a 
high level of Aureomycin to diets already 
containing 4.0 grams of penicillin per ton. 
The three additives were used at the rate 
of 45.0 grams, 90.0 grams, and 50.0 grams 
per ton, respectively. 


The birds were reared on litter for the 
first eight weeks using all-mash diets. They 
were then divided into two groups, one on 
a slatted sun-porch and the other on deep 
litter. Each lot had access to mash, wheat 
and oats on a free-choice basis, from eight 
through 24 weeks of age. 


“All treatments tended to increase growth 
and feed efficiency during the first four 
weeks. By eight weeks of age the groups 
fed 3-nitro,4-hydroxyphenylarsonic acid and 
Aureomycin continued to be somewhat 
heavier than the controls while the group 
receiving arsanilic acid had not maintained 
its initial advantage. 

“The effect of diet on body weight was 
not found to be statistically significant at 
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24 weeks of age. However, when feed effi- 
ciency is also considered the results suggest 
that all treatments were beneficial in the 
case of birds reared on porches. With birds 
reared on deep litter, 3-nitro,4-hydroxyphen- 
ylarsonic acid, and Aureomycin resulted in 
numerical increases in weight while arsanilic 
acid did not. The improvement in weight 
caused by these drugs was mainly in the 
males. 

“The birds receiving 3-nitro,4-hydroxy- 
phenylarsonic acid utilized their feed more 
efficiently even though they consumed con- 
siderably less mash than grain as compared 
with the control group. 

“Birds reared on deep litter were heavier 
and utilized feed considerably more effi- 
ciently than porch-reared birds. This is 
probably explained by the fact that the 


birds reared on deep litter consumed more 
mash in relation to grain than their coun- 
terparts on porches. It would appear that 
turkeys have at least some judgment in 
adjusting mash:grain intake according to 
environment. 

“All drugs used caused an increase in 
the incidence of perosis among male turkeys 
reared on porches. This suggests that the 
basal diet was borderline in a factor(s) 
necessary for the prevention of the dis 
order and that the durgs increased the re- 
quirement for this factor(s). The incidence 
of perosis was markedly reduced in the 
case of birds reared on deep litter as com- 
pared with porch-reared birds.” 

Comment: The results are plainly stated. 
Materials used in this work were given by 
the following: Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 


choose 


Mill operators find that Jacob- 
son hammermills are matched to 
their grinding needs. That's be- 
cause Jacobson manufactures a 
variety of hammermills, each 
with a particular set of charac- 
teristics applicable to a particu- 
lar job. 


The parts of each Jacobson 
hammermill are matched with 
each other for maximum effi- 
ciency. For example, the fan size 
is directly related to the grind- 
ing horsepower and the type of 
material to be ground. 


1090 TENTH AVENUE S. E. 


For matched grinding equipment 
plus layout and engineering help 


e A hammermill for every installation 
e Complete line of allied equipment 
e Plant layout and installation help 


in addition, Jacobson offers matched pieces of allied equipment 
for an efficiently operating installation. And to assist you with 
your plant layout and installation, your Jacobson Sales a, al 
sentative will provide you with engineering help all along the li 
based on over 45 years of Jacobson work in the field. 


Write for information and the name of your Jacobson Representative. 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


Mfrs. of UNIVERSAL, AJACS and MASTER Hammernmills 
Dept. A MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


55 to 140 
H.P. 


"MASTER" 
Instant Remote Screen Change 
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Abbott Laboratories, Lederle Laboratories, 
Distillation Products Industries, Merck & 
Co., Inc., and Dow Chemical Co. 

* * 
Title: The Use of Keratin Products in 
Poultry Rations. 


Authors: S. J. Slinger, W. F. Pepper, and 
D. C. Hill (Ontario Agricultural College). 


Publication: Poultry Science, Vol. 34 (July, 
1955) pp. 919-22. 


Digest: Keratin products refers to hoofs, 
horns, hair, etc. Previous work some 10 or 
more years ago showed that finely pow- 
dered swine hoofs were utilized by chick- 
ens. Hog hair and chicken feathers were 
less satisfactory. More recently it has been 
reported that processed feather meal was of 
value in chick starter, especially so if com- 
bined with blood meal. One of the authors 
of this paper reported 10 years ago that a 
product consisting of ground cattle hoofs, 
swine hoofs, and horn was of little value as 
a protein supplement for chicks. 

In this paper it is reported that keratin 
products, two prepared from beef hoofs, 
one from hog hoofs, and one from hog 
hair, were incorporated into a chick starter 
ration based on corn and wheat, the other 
ingredients being alfalfa, meat meal, fish 
meal, dry buttermilk, minerals, and vita- 
mins. 

“There was no evidence that any of these 

products was utilized for growth or that 
they improved feed efficiency, whether they 
were used as the only protein supplement or 
in combination with a 10 per cent or 16 
per cent level of soybean oil meal in the 
ration or with a three per cent level of 
blood meal.” 
Comment: It may be of help to our read- 
ers to give the description of the keratin 
products used, even though the results were 
negative. 

“AY Dried beef hoofs, ground through a 
micropulverizer — approximate protein con- 
tent 101 per cent (N x 6.25), 18.4 per cent 
of the protein of this product was found to 
be water soluble following digestion with a 
one per cent solution of pepsin (1:3,000 
pepsin) at 37 degrees C. for four hours. 

“B) Fresh beef hoofs, digested in an at- 
mosphere of steam at 40 pounds pressure 
for five hours — approximate protein con- 
tent 95.8 per cent, 57 per cent of the pro- 
tein was found to be water soluble when 
tested in the same manner as A. 

“C) Hog hoofs, digested in an atmos- 
phere of steam at 40 pounds pressure for 
five hours — approximate protein content 
97.7 per cent, 40 per cent of the protein 
was found to be water soluble when tested 
in the same manner as A. 

“D) Hog hair, digested in an atmosphere 
of steam at 40 pounds pressure for five 
hours — approximate protein content 96.6 
per cent, 46.1 per cent of the protein was 
found to be water soluble when tested in 
the same manner as A.” 

The chicks were fed in battery brooders, 
day-old Columbian Rock chicks being used. 

TEACHES BACTERIOLOGY 

Dr. Carl F. Wiesen has joined the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming as a bacteriology in- 
structor in the school’s department of veter- 
inary science and bacteriology, the univer- 
sity has announced. Dr. Wiesen received 
his doctorate from the University of Texas. 
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comes closest 
to being 

the most 

€@ompletely 

Integrated 

_ manufacturer of 
‘oultiwall 
shipping sacks 
in the industry! 


~ Check this chart. 
and see 
yourself 

Corporation 

» Sheuld be 

your -upplier! 


we ict call 


© St. Marys Kraft Corp. 
© Gummed Tape Div 
© The Cellucord Corp. 
© Kruft Bag Corp. 


Bag Making 
Experience 


Exclusive Sales’ Agents for 
Kra ker 
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OTHER > 


FEATURES CORPORATION] souRCES © 
Forest Lands 
Pulp Mill 
Bleach Plant 
Paper Mill 


Multiple Bag Plants 


Natural Kraft 


Colored Kraft 


Bleached Kraft 


Creped Kraft 


Wax Laminated Kraft 


Asphalt Laminated Kraft 


Wet-Strength Kraft 


Water Repellent Kraft 


Stak-LOK Super Rough Kraft 


Valve Bags—sewn or pasted 


Qpen Mouth Bags—sewn or pasted 


Flat Sewn Valve Bags 


Flat Sewn Open Mouth Bags 


KRAFT-lok Valve Closure 


Creped Tape 


Gummed Tape 


Filter Cord 


Sewing Thread—(the only material 
we do not produce ourselves) 


1-2-3-4 Color Printing 


Art Department 


Bag Development and Research 


630 Fitth New York 20, ¥. © Daily News 6, 
3 Plants at St. Marys, Georgia and Gilman, Vermont 
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Kracked Korn 


FRESHMAN 

The pupil was asked to paraphrase the 
sentence: “He was bent on seeing her.” 

This is what the pupil handed to the 
teacher: “The sight of her doubled him up.” 

* * * 

“Ts. that you, Mama?” asked the little 
porcupine as he backed into a cactus plant 
during his evening stroll. 


HOT SPOT 

First Driver: “I nearly ran over a man a 
little while ago and I’m quite certain he’s 
from Miami.” 

Second Driver: ‘“‘How do you know he’s 
from Miami?” 

First Driver: “Well, after he jumped out 
of the way, I heard him say something 
about the sun and the beach.” 


TRACE MINERALS 


for feed concentrates 


COBALT CARBONATE 
COBALT SULFATE 
COBALT SULFATE 
MONOHYDRATE 
COPPER CARBONATE 
COPPER HYDRATE 
COPPER SULFATE 


IRON OXIDE 

IRON SULFATE 
MAGNESIUM SULFATE 
MANGANESE CARBONATE 
MANGANESE SULFATE 
ZINC CARBONATE 

ZINC SULFATE 


Uniformity and good quality are characteristics 
of all Harshaw Trace Mineral Compounds. These de- 
pendable necessities enable you to maintain the correct 
percentages of essential elements in your concentrates 
and furnish a complete mineral supplement to the feed 
industry. Let Harshaw supply your requirements from 


convenient stock locations. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF 
“Functions and Requirements of Cobalt Livestock Rations” 


tHe HARSHAW CHEMICAL co. 


1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
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CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA 


HOUSTON 
PITTSBURGH 


“We cover a multitude of shins” is the 

slogan of one hosiery manufacturer. 
TEAR JERKER 

Three men lived on the 30th floor of an 
apartment building and one day had to 
walk up the stairs to their apartment since 
the elevator was out of order. 

To pass the time, they decided that the 
first man would tell a joke, the second sing 
a song, and third would tell a sad story. 

It was the latter’s turn when the tiring 
group reached the 23rd floor. All he said 


was, “I forgot the key.” 
* * 


The sweet young thing smiled at the line 
behind her at the telephone booth. “Don’t 
fret,” she said. “I’m just going to call and 
hang up on him.” 

* & 
OBSERVATION 

Two redskins were watching the palefaces 
erecting a lighthouse. One night soon after 
the structure was finished, the Indians were 
at their usual stations as a thick fog started 
to creep in. 

“Ugh,” said one Indian to the other, 
“bell ring, light shine, horn blow, but fog 
come in just the same.” ; 

BACK YARD AFFAIR 

Officer to happily whistling private: 
“Well, that’s the first time we've ever had 
anyone happy on that job of cleaning out 
the carrier pigeon cages.” 

Private: “Well, sir, it’s not too bad. I 
was transferred here from the cavalry.” 

2 

The newest thing on the market is a bed 
we saw advertised that opens up into a 
full-sized car. 

UNEMPLOYED 

He (after a long, boring evening): “May 
I please have at least a goodnight kiss?” 

She (kissing him lightly): “There. That's 
your reward for being a gentleman all 
evening.” 

He: “Reward, my foot! That's just work- 


man’s compensation!” : 


Doc Anklam: Read where some fella fig- 
ured out that the average woman has a vo- 
cabulary of only 750 words. Seems like it’s 
kind of a small stock, but then there is a 


big turnover. 
* * 


BEEP BEEP 
The cowboy asked a dude ranch guest, 
“Do you want a saddle with a horn or one 
without?” 
The tenderfoot city slicker replied, “With- 
out, I guess; there doesn’t seem to be a 


great deal of traffic on these prairies.” 
© 


Doc Anklam: Stockings that run are on 
their last legs. 
& 


NO HYDRANTS 

Early one spring, a timberman unknow- 
ingly wandered into the maple syrup dis- 
trict of Vermont. While strolling through 
the woods, he couldn’t help noticing all the 
buckets hanging on the trees. 

“Wal, I'll be durned,” he said. “They 
shore have some sanitary dogs in these here 
parts.” 
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Swifts 


MEAT & BONE SCRAPS, 


WOT LESH THAN SROS 
Fay... nor LESS THAN ROS 
ripen. mone THAN 
INGREDIENTS 
MEAT & BONE RESIOVES 
MANUFACTURED BY 
SWIFT COMPANY 
Generar arerce, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
SWIFTE COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICE 


SWIFT & COMPANY, Feed Department e 
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Buying quality chicken for an enjoyable dinner is easy and trouble-free. You 
simply look for the processed, well-packaged and branded product. 

Buying animal protein concentrates is much the same. Quality animal 
protein concentrates are labeled and sold by brand name. To be sure of 
quality, buy the bags labeled Swift. 


for the manufacture of quality feeds 


When you buy Swift’s Digester Tankage and Swift’s Meat and Bone Scraps, 
you know you’re taking the first step to the best in feeding results. 

Swift’s Animal Proteins are thoroughly processed to meet the quality 
standards of the most discriminating feed mixer. 


Every feed gets a lift from Swift’s Animal Proteins. Order from your Swift’s 


Feed Salesman or from the nearest producing ‘plant listed below. 


Box 549 
Fort Worth 1, Texas 
Phone: Market 3161 


2691 E. Vernon Ave. 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
Phone: Kimball 0111 


Union Stock Yards 
Montgomery 4, Ala. 
Phone: 2-4476 


So. Omaha Station 
Omaha 7, Nebraska 
Phone: Market 2280 


St. Louis Indpt. Pkg. Co. 
824 S.Vandeventer Ave. 
St. Lovis 10, Mo. 
Phone: Prospect 1-2800 


1600 Read St. 
Evansville 4, Ind. 
Phone: Dial 4-3301 


Packers Station 
Kansas City 5, Kansas 
Phone: Atwater 5000 


390 W. 24th St. 


Ogden, Uta! 
Phone: 4-3413 
P.O. Box 151 


Moultrie, Ga. 
Phone: 500 


National Stock Yards 
N.S. Yards, Illinois 
Phone: L.D. 

Upton 4-8100 
Local, Bridge 1000 


So. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Phone: 8-1771 


P.O. Box 97 
Winona, Minn. 
Phone: 2225 


Union Stock Yards 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Phone: Melrose 1-2660 
Union Stock Yards 
Denver 17, Colorado 
Phone: Tabor 5-1231 


Union Stock Yards 


N. 9th Avenue 
Marshalltown, lowa 
Phone: 7641 

1901 So. San Marcus St. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Stock Yards Station 
Sioux City 6, lowa 
Phone: 5-5081 

P.O. Box 311 

So. San Francisco, Calif. 
Phone: June 8-3233 
Union Stock Yards 

So. St. Paul, Minn. 
Phone: LaSalle 1331 
Nevhoff Pkg. Co. 
1309-11 Adams St. 
Nashville 8, Tenn. 


Highway 90, 
P.O. Box 991 

Lake Charles, La. 

Phone: Hemlock 3-9426 


lowa Packing Co. 
S.E. 18th St. & Maury 
Des Moines 6, lowa 
Phone: 6-3131 


Plankinton Pkg. Co. 
230 So. Muskego Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 
Phone: Mitchell 5-3000 


White Provision Co. 

Howell Mill Road & 
14th St., N.W. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Phone: Emerson 2571 


e Chicago Q, Illinois 
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all at sea about high-level feeding? 


High-level feeding problems sometimes stump the ex- 
perts. The important thing to remember is that during 
periods of stress, when feed intake drops and customers 
want results, your high-level feed should provide the 
protection of extra vitamins in addition to an effective 
and economical antibiotic. 

When you get CSC’s antibiotic supplements BACI- 
FERM or PENBAC in your high-level feeds, you get the 
effective antibiotic bacitracin, plus these additional na- 
tural nutrients: B-complex vitamins, high protein, vita- 
min K and unidentified growth factors. 


Bacitracin, the antibiotic with selective activity, fights 
secondary invaders, reduces mortality and stimulates 
appetites. Its effectiveness in controlling conditions asso- 
ciated with air sac disease, blue comb, infectious sinusitis, 
non-specific enteritis and infectious swine enteritis has 
been proved in test after test. 

BACIFERM or PENBAC not only assure top per- 
formance but also save you $4 to $10 per ton of feed. 
In addition, you get the bonus benefits of extra vitamins! 
For complete high-level feeding at low-level cost, get 
BACIFERM or PENBAC. 


Animal Nutrition Department, COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION PcSc) 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


backracin) 


BACITRACIN 


bacitracia anc penioitind 


ANTIBIOTIC 


SUPPLEMENTS 


*Registered Trade-Mark 
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Daniel Knight 


William Knight 


Ashton Knight 


KNIGHTS OF THE BALANCED RATION. 


@ Clipper ships have been replaced by 
freight cars, oxen have given way to trucks, 
and the price of grain has risen a bit during 
the colorful 112-year history of Knight 
Grain Co., located at 1-3 Water st. in 


junction with the latter, the Knight com- 
pany recently instituted bulk feed delivery. 
Wirthmore serves as feed-supplier and dis- 
tributor-in-bulk by delivering feed in spe- 
cially-equipped trucks direct from its ware- 


the sale of the chicks themselves, but, thank 
goodness, these birds all had good appe- 
tites, for they've certainly helped to boost 
grain sales,” he added. 

These chickens were supplied by Christie 
Poultry Farms, Inc., of Kingston, N. H., 
which filled most of the orders direct from 
its hatchery — a sort of “bulk chicken de- 
livery.” 

In discussing successful business tech- 
niques, Ashton Knight stressed the need 
for fair prices. He described the effect 
which a fair price on wild bird seed had on 
one of his customers. 

“After buying five pounds of wild bird 
seed in our store, a man expressed both 
amazement and anger at having been 
charged 10 cents more for the same quan- 
tity in a local hardware store. He felt so 
strongly about his matter of price that he 
ran a classified ad for three days straight 
in the Newburyport News telling people to 
buy their bird seed from us, for the price 
was right!” 


They’re Recalled, But Progress Leads 


THE HEADQUARTERS LOCATION. 


Newburyport, Mass. 

But many of the quaint procedures com- 
mon to the grain business of the last century 
are still vivid in the mind of William Hale 
Knight, 84-year-old president and treasurer 
of the company, which was founded by his 
grandfather, James B. Knight, in 1843. 

This thriving firm, which employs the 
latest in distribution techniques, is still a 
family affair: the octogenarian Mr. Knight 
is aided by his two sons, W. Ashton Knight, 
assistant treasurer and manager, and Daniel 
B. Knight, secretary. 

Until a few years ago Knight Grain Co. 
manufactured its own feed, but now it is 
solely a distributor, mostly at retail, of Park 
& Pollard and Wirthmore Feeds. In con- 
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house in Concord, N. H., to farmers, on the 
basis of orders phoned in by Knight. 

Ashton Knight explained that bulk de- 
livery has been a boon to poultrymen, who 
make up 90 per cent of his customers. 

“For some time the profit margin in the 
poultry business has been rather low, so 
that anything which would help cut costs, 
such as bulk feed delivery, has been most 
welcome. The farmer saves money by not 
having to pay for bags, he gets a discount 
for buying in quantity, and the time and 
labor of unloading at the farm are cut way 
down. What we call BFD is also good for 
the grain dealer, because it reduces the in- 
ventory he has to carry. 

“An example of how bulk delivery saves 
time, money, and the labor of transloading 
is an order we received a few days ago from 
a farmer for two tons of laying mash. I 
merely had to pick up the phone and call 


PRICES of yesteryear's ingre- 
dients certainly are a long 
way from today's, as this post 
card advertisement received 
by the Knights 8! years ago 
indicates. Yellow corn, for 
example, was offered at 91 '2 
cents a bushel and No. | 
wheat at $1.26. Knight Grain 
Co. is 112 years old. 


Wirthmore; the truck was dispatched soon 
afterwards straight to the farm, and inside 
of 10 minutes after arrival the feed was in 
the farmer’s bins,” he stated. 

Baby chicks have proven to be a strong 
business-builder, Ashton Knight said. Last 
spring the firm sold more than 6,000 chicks 
and kept an average of 200 of them on 
hand in the store for display purposes. 

“There wasn’t a great deal of profit in 


Though the rest of the firm’s advertising 
is not so spontaneous as this, it is effective, 
according to Ashton Knight, who related a 
recent experience with radio advertising. 

“I called a customer on the phone, and 
he said, “Wait a minute, I’m listening to the 
radio. When he came back to the phone, 
he said, ‘Hey, I want some insecticide. The 
program over station WBZ in Boston just 
mentioned your firm in a commercial for a 
company in Chicago’.” 


HOAGL AND & CLARK, 
urchasing Commission Merchants, 
ROOM 14 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


Cringe, Aug. 20, 1874. 


Sr 
At today we can dees, ting 
points, intoding all charges: 


Not Wheat, 


Middiings, 
High- Mixed Corn, Lake and Rail, 


Rejected 


Weowonld call. atte to above prices, and 
share of your patronage, 
“Vere Truly, 


HOAGLAND & CLARK. 
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STILL ANOTHER EXPERIMENT STATICN 
REPORT SHOWS SUPERIORITY OF 


MICRATIZED’ VITAMIN A 
OVER OTHER FORMS 


HERE’S WHAT HAPPENS TO VITAMIN a 
IN STORAGE AT 98.6°F 


i 


In an impartial report from another State Experiment | 
Station (Poultry Science 34, 355 [1955)), the stability of 
vitamin A from three sources in poultry diets is evaluated. 
This study reemphasizes the importance of a truly stable 
source of vitamin A in poultry rations, particularly when 
trace minerals are added. Typical data taken from this 
report are shown below. 


Three diets were prepared: 
Diet |. A corn-soybean starting ration. 


Diet 2. Wheat bran, wheat middlings, oats and sorghum 
grain in partial replacement of the corn-soybean con- 
stituents of Diet 1. - 


Diet 3. A mash concentrate containing high protein, 
vitamin and mineral levels. 


Three different supplementary vitamin A sources were , 
used in separate portions of each of the three diets: 


Supplement |. Cod liver oil, 2,000 A, 200 D. 


Supplement 2. Stabilized dry fat powder, found by 
assay to contain 12,200 USP units of vitamin A per gram. 


Supplement 3. Micratized Vitamin A—small yellow 
pellets containing vitamin A feeding oil blended with 
-wheat germ oil meal and soybean oil meal stabilized by 
a process employing microcrystalline wax, found by 
assay to contain 12,900 USP units of vitamin A per gram. 


The diets were prepared under the strictest laboratory 
control and were assayed initially and then after storage 
for 30 and 150 days at 37°C. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison, N.J. Richmond, Calif. 


* Basic Producers of Micratized® (truly stable) Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other py ducts 
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HERE ARE THE 3 DIETS 


Ingredients 


White corn 
Soybean oil meal 
Wheat bran 
Wheat middlings 
Oats 

Sorghum grain 
Dried buttermilk 
lodized salt 
Meat scraps 
Limestone 

Fish meal 
Steamed bone meal 


Trace Minerals 


Manganese sulfate 
Iron sulfate 
Copper sulfate 
Cobalt sulfate 


Diet Diet Diet 
1 2 3 
% % % 
66.5 26.5 4.0 
22.0 16.0 38.0 
10.0 10.0 
15.0 15.0 
5.0 
16.0 
10.0 
0.5 0.5 1.0 
10.0 10.0 10.0 
1.0 1.0 4.0 
7.0 
1.0 
0.02 0.02 0.08 
0.01 0.01 0.04 
0.001 0.001 0.004 


0.00001 0.00001 0.00004 


- The following amounts of vita- 


min and antibiotic ingredients 
were also included per 100 grams 
of Diets 1 and 2: riboflavin, 
0.3 mg; niacin, 0.7 mg; calcium 
pantothenate, 0.7 mg; choline 
chloride, 40 mg; vitamin Ds, 
100 AOAC chick units; vitamin 
Biz, 1.7 mcg; and procaine 
penicillin, 0.3 mg. Diet 3 received 
similar supplementation, but at 
a fourfold level. 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENT 


Vitamin Source 


VITAMIN LOSS IN STORAGE AT 37°C 


Cod liver oil 


Stabilized dry fat powder 17.9 19.2 31.7 


Vlicratized Vitamin A 


% loss in 30-day storage 


% loss in 150-day storage 


Diet + Diet o Diets 


Diet + 


Dieta Diets 


20.6 19.5 36.9 


0 10.1 48 


72.9 
71.1 
25.5 


61.9 93.0 
66.6 88.2 
28.3 34.4 


As can be seen from the chart, vitamin A potency in the 
diets supplemented by the cod liver oil and stabilized dry 
fat powder showed considerably higher losses than those 
fortified with Micratized Vitamin A 


By using Micratized Vitamin A, feed manufacturers and 
feed mixers can assure themselves of a stable source of 
vitamin potency—not only stable, but economical, too, 
because Micratized Vitamin A eliminates the need for 


costly overages. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 

200 Front St., Harrison, N.J. 

Please send me brochure containing reprint 
of the investigation written up in Poultry 
Science 34, 355 (1955) 


Name 


Firm Name 
Address. 
City. Zone State. 
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The full report of this investiga- 
tion has been reprinted in book- 
let form and is available to anyone 
who fills in the coupon. 
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EXCHANGE TRADITION FOR 
MODERN MILL METHODS 


THE FEED BAG 


Knight company has found customer get- 
togethers in the town hall to, be successful. 
These meetings, co-sponsored by Park & 
Pollard, feature movies and refreshments. 

Grain prices quoted on a couple of post 
cards still in the possession of William H. 
Knight should give modern-day feed men 
quite a start. Here’s one card: 

“Hoagland & Clark, Purchasing Commis- 
sion Merchants, Room 14 Chamber of 
Commerce, Chicago, Aug. 25, 1874. 

Dear Sir: 

At to-day’s market we can deliver, at 
billing points, including all charges: 


No. 1 Wheat $ 1.26 per bu. 
Yellow Corn 9146 per bu. 
Bran $24.00 per ton 


We would call your attention to above 
prices, and solicit a share of your patron- 
age.” 

The last sentence, unfortunately, is now 
only of historical interest. 

The other card, from Balch & Co., pur- 
chasing commission merchants of 152 
Washington st. in Chicago, and dated Sept. 
2, 1874, also has some eye-openers: 

“At the market prices and freight rates 


Newburyport, 
Massachusetts 


| 

Eighty-four-year-old William Knight recalls | 
clipper ship days in tracing the continued prog- 
ress of the century-old mill which he heads. 

Knight Grain Co. believes in employing all | 
modern milling and merchandising techniques, but | 
grain business in the 1840's is vivid in the mind 
of this enterprising feed merchant who still has 
promotion cards dated 1874. | 

From a small mill on a river bank, Knight's 
operation has grown to two three-story buildings | 
using rail transportation. 

How automation replaced human muscle is | 
another of Knight's happier recollections. | 

| 
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of today, the cost, including the charges, at 
your through-rate points, would be: Corn, 
via lake and rail, high mixed, 91c; Oats, 
via rail, choice white, 59c; No. 2 White, 
58c.” 

Methods as well as prices have changed 
radically since the early days of the Knight 
Grain Co. William H. Knight still remem- 
bers clearly the great three-masted clipper 
ships which used to bring grain from. ports 
in Virginia, Maryland, and New Jersey. 

“The vessels sailed up the Merrimack 
river to our grist mill which was located on 
Little river, about five miles from where we 
are now. An old circus horse named ‘Colum- 
bus’ would pull the loaded grain cart from 
the side of the ship up a hill and then get 
an ‘assist’ from a couple of oxen. This was 
really the age of ‘horsepower, for horses 
also were used for unloading the vessel; 
they were hitched to a ‘walkaround’ which 
hoisted a big bucket from the hold of the 
ship. 

“When I was a boy, we often worked as 
many as 18 hours a day, especially in wet 
weather, for the horses came first, and they 
had to be cleaned and fed before we could 
leave.” 

Human muscle played a very large part 
in the machinery-less early days of the com- 
pany. One of the two brothers of Founder 
James B. Knight, Edmund, was famed for 
his ability to toss two 112-pound bags of 
corn at a time from the sailing ship to the 


BACK IN 1889, this was one 
of the operating units of 
Knight Grain Co. The plant, 
long since torn down and re- 
placed by a more modern 
structure, stood 300 yards 
west of the firm's present 
group of buildings in New- 
buryport, Mass. 


waiting cart. 

During the Civil war, in 1863, the firm 
bought a mill on Pine island. Grinding was 
done with millstones, which were turned by 
water power; later, in 1873, a steam mill 
was added, but it burned down that same 
year. Fortunately, a larger mill was under 


construction at the time near the old New- 
buryport railroad station. When completed, 
the building could hold 40,000 bushels and 
was equipped with the latest machinery — 
a four-hoursepower steam engine! Water 
for the boiler was drawn from the river at 
low tide because at that time it was relative- 
ly fresh. 

Further progress in engineering was 
marked by the addition of a gas engine 
powered by nut coal. William H. Knight 
remembers this single-cylinder monstrosity 
only too well. 

“Since she had only one cylinder, the 
darn thing would often stop on dead cen- 
ter, and we couldn’t get her to go either 
backwards or forwards then. So one of my 
jobs was to get out the crowbar and jack 
the flywheel around so the engine would 
start again.” 

Unloading of the grain cars which ar- 
rived from the West was also novel: a steam 
shovel was used. At this time, about the 
turn of the century, the demand for corn 
meal, whole corn, middlings, oats, wheat, 
and graham meal was so great that the mill 
was running an average of 11 hours a day, 
six days a week. 

President William H. Knight, who started 
working in the mill in 1887, the year in 
which it was taken over by his father Hale 
Knight, still works six days a week. 

“I may be 84, but I feel like 42. The 
work week nowadays is simple in contrast 
to what I was brought up on.” 

At the present time Knight Grain Co. oc- 
cupies two three-story brick buildings. The 
one fronting on Water st. is 30 by 50 feet. 
The first floor contains the salesroom and 
office, while the upper two floors are used 
for storage. The rear building, 60 by 90 
feet, is a warehouse, at the north end of 
which freight cars are unloaded from a 
spur of the Boston & Maine railroad. 

Three trucks are used to make deliveries 
over a 15-mile radius: a 1955 114-ton Chev- 
rolet platform type, 1952 one-ton Ford 
covered pickup, and a 1952 one-ton Stude- 
baker platform. No minimum purchase is 
required of customers desiring delivery. 
Drivers for the firm are Herman Perkins 
and Roy Rogers (no relation to the man 
with the horse). 

Ashton Knight said his company has little 
trouble with credit, even though 70 per cent 
of all sales are on that basis, usually for a 
period of 30 days. 

“The way we stay out of trouble with 
credit is to make continuous, although ca- 
sual, inspections of our customers’ layouts. 
If any of them begin to look run down, we 
start to rein in the credit.” 


From all indications it looks as if Knight 
Grain Co., old in tradition but young in 
ideas, has as long a future ahead of it as 
it has past behind it. 


@ A. E. SCOTT, Spokane, Wash., has or- 
ganized Scotty, Inc., a new grain merchan- 
dising concern. 
JAZZ APPOINTEE 

Harold Stringfellow has been named a 
district manager for Cosby-Hodges Milling 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., the firm has an- 
nounced. He will supervise Jazz feed sales 


in a five-county Alabama area, working out 
of Mobile. 
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This bag of ‘‘Two-Sixty-Two”’ 
was cut open for inspection 
after warehouse storage in 2 
hot, humid region. It was in 
excellent, free-flowing con- 
dition. 


It is now 18 years since Du Pont began working 
with ruminant nutritionists to develop the 
practical, economical role ‘‘Two-Sixty-Two” 
plays in today’s feeds. 


This background of experience is available to 
feed manufacturers now using or planning to use 


urea in cattle and sheep feeds. Find out how —— 
valuable it can be in cattle and sheep rations E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 

by talking with one of our representatives. Polychemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
In doing so; you'll find out that all urea feed 
compounds are not alike—why “‘Two-Sixty-Two” 


is specially conditioned for easier handling Qj l| p ] N T 
and better dispersal in your feeds. , 


pat off 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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SPENCER KELLOGG 
MEAL SALES OFFICES 
ARE LOCATED AT: 


Buffalo CL 5850 
Chicago FR 2-3437 
Decatur 5365 
Des Moines 4-7291 
Long Beach 67-9530 
Minneapolis BR 4221 
Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


Max: NG shipments to the formula feed 
manufacturer of what he wants, just the way he wants it and exactly 


when he wants it... that is the aim of Spencer Kellogg service in 
protein supplements. 


Here you see Harold Wright, Traffic Manager, talking with Fran 
Davis, Assistant Manager of the Oilseed Meals Division, about a sug- 
gestion that will help a feed man secure improved rail service. 


Unusual? Not at all! A traffic expert is always busy on important 
work for Spencer Kellogg meal customers . . . arranging for cars for 
instance; getting the type of car the customer wants; getting the car 
out of the mill on time and expediting the shipment. It takes a traffic 
man to help fit shipping schedules to customers’ needs. In addition, the s 
Spencer Kellogg Traffic Department works with our customers in their 
other relations with the railroads. 


Spencer Kellogg good service is consistent. We are active in the 
market at all times, buying the best seeds as they are offered, always ’ 
able to furnish uniform meals at the most advantageous prices that go 
with the assurance of top quality. 
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Collecting Old Heads 


It’s Profitable, Not at All Cannibalistic 


ED WINSLOW & BOB KENISTON 
They collected old heads. 


@ Merging of the business “savvy” of 
experienced feed industry members 
into a brand-new concern has proved 
profitable in Concord, third largest 
city in the state of New Hampshire. 
Winslow & Keniston, Inc., was organ- 
ized in June of 1954 by Ed Winslow, 
Bob Keniston, and Ralph Parmenter. 

The trio demonstrated plenty of ini- 
tiative in forming their new feed man- 
ufacturing company at a time when 
the New England poultry market was 
almost at rock bottom pricewise. 

In explaining the success of the new 
company, President & Treasurer Ed 
Winslow pointed out some key rea- 
sons for the firm’s being already on 
its feet. 

“For one thing,” explained Ed, who 
has been in the feed business for 25 
years himself, “what appears to be a 
‘baby company’ is actually a collection 
of some pretty ‘old heads’ whose com- 
bined feed experience comes to 135 
years. 

“Whether it’s in management, pro- 
duction, or sales, there’s a wealth of 
background in this group not only 
with regard to the feed industry in 
general but also when it comes to 
knowledge of this area.” 

Ed Winslow then went on to under- 
line other causes for his optimism by 
stating that a successful feed business, 
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By JOSEPH SCOTT 


like any other business, must first of 
all handle a top-quality product; then 
it must sell this product by establish- 
ing customer-relations which are sin- 
cerely friendly. Ed and his co-workers 
are convinced that they are fulfilling 
both these requirements. 

They didn’t get their poultry feed 
actually into production until August, 
1954, yet in the relatively short period 
since that time they have won a large 
number of satisfied customers, such as 
one of the leading poultry breeders in 


SUBSTANTIAL, well-main- 
tained, and almost a part of 
the countryside is the big mill 
of Winslow & Keniston, Inc., 
in Concord, N. H. A conven- 
ient rail siding flanks the 
structure. 


INFANT GRANITE STATE MILL 


HEADED BY "OLD TIMERS" 


New Hampshire, who buys 15 tons of 
feed from them a week. 

Poultry feed, manufactured under 
the name of Win-Ken feeds, accounts 
for 70 per cent of the feed sales of 
this firm. Dairy and stock feeds han- 
dled by Winslow & Keniston are Pen- 
nant brand, manufactured by E. W. 
Bailey Co. of Montpelier, Vt., one of 
the oldest manufacturers of dairy feeds 
in New England. 

As a matter of fact, Ed Winslow 
was manager of the Concord plant of 
the Bailey company from 1940 to 
1951, so he has an intimate knowledge 
of the company whose feeds he distri- 
butes. The Bailey company has since 
sold its Concord plant to another firm. 

Ed started his feed career 25 years 
ago in the mill of G. N. Bartemus Co. 
of Concord (this company was taken 
over by Bailey) where he rose to be 
manager of the mill. Before helping to 


New Hampshire 


Though they've been produced for not much more 
than a year, Win-Ken feeds are manufactured by 
three men with 135 years combined experience in 
all phases of feed manufacturing and merchandising. 


ter, who founded their corporation in June, 1954, 
now operate in the black in an area with a falling 


poultry market. 


Win-Ken poultry feed accounts for 70 per cent 
of the firm's business — evidence of strong sales, 
management, and production plus an excellent 
"knowledge of the trading area." 

Winslow & Keniston, Inc., occupies the largest 
frame building in the New Hampshire capital city. 
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form Winslow & Keniston, Inc., he worked 
a year as a salesman for Unity Grist Mill 
of Manchester, N. H. 

Bob Keniston, secretary of the new cor- 
poration, has had wide experience through- 
out the state of New Hampshire, for during 
his 13 years with Merrimack Farmers’ Ex- 
change, Inc., he worked in nine of the 
company’s 11 stores and was manager of 
four of them. Following a three-year tour 
of duty with the navy in World War II, 
Bob worked for eight years in the sales and 
service departments of Unity Grist Mill. 

Ralph Parmenter, the other stockholder 
of Winslow & Keniston, has been in the 
feed business for 35 years and is known 
throughout the East for his knowledge of 
buying and preparing rations. He was the 
first man to work for the Merrimack Farm- 
ers’ Exchange in Concord, N. H., and was 
general manager there until 1943. Then 
he was manager of Unity Grist Mill until 
1953. 

In general charge of mixing operations is 
Bernard Coapland, who has had 18 years 
experience as a mill superintendent — he 
was foreman at the Bartemus company while 
Ed Winslow was manager there. Another 
old-timer on the Win-Ken team is Driver 
Bill Hamilton, who has been in the feed 
industry for 34 years. Bill operates a 1954 
2l4-ton Dodge, which he drives over a 
20-mile radius to cover five different terri- 
tories in the course of a week. Gordon 
Pierce, a navy veteran, has recently joined 
the firm as an all-around man. 

To encourage volume sales for cash, 
Winslow & Keniston allows a discount of 
$3 a ton on feed purchased. Cash sales make 
up about 60 per cent of the firm’s busi- 
ness, and credit sales haven't given the 
firm any trouble, according to Secretary 
Keniston. It is fortunate that the firm’s of- 
ficers already know most of the farmers in 
their trade territory, for thus it isn’t diffi- 
cult to check on credit applications. When 
the owners do extend credit, it’s usually 
for a period of 10 days. 

Besides having the obvious distinction of 
being a going concern in little over a year 
of operation, Winslow & Keniston company 
occupies the largest frame building in the 
capital city of New Hampshire, at 276 N. 
State st., just across from the state prison. 

The 60 by 160-foot, two-story structure, 
whose eastern end faces directly on the 
Boston & Maine railroad line, has housed a 
variety of enterprises in times past, not the 
least colorful of which was a tombstone 
factory. 

Besides the loading platform for handling 
grain shipments arriving at the railroad sid- 
ing, there are four platforms for loading 
trucks. 

A specialty of this new firm is high-speed 
custom mixing. Within four hours of plac- 
ing their orders, customers can pick up 
their special blends, which have been pre- 
pared in the latest model Sprout-Waldron 
two-ton vertical mixer. One man can mix 
10 tons of feed a day with this machine. 

Most of the feed produced is destined 
for breeders and layers, as not many broilers 
are raised in the area. In order that poul- 
try may be given as much protection as pos- 
sible, antibiotics or medicants are mixed 
with feeds whenever their need is indicated. 


In keeping with a general program of 
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PRIME condition is required 
of the warehousing facilities 
and mechanical equipment by 
the owners of Winslow & Ken- 
iston, Inc., Concord, N. H. 
A section of the warehouse 
and portions of the mixing 
and bag closing operations 
of the Yankee concern are 
pictured here. 


expansion, the firm intends to install a 
molasses mixer soon in order that it may 
produce its own dairy feeds. 

At present, advertising is confined to 
sending out monthly letters to a mailing list, 
but it will soon be extended to include 
weekly newspaper advertisements. 


Among the more popular sideline items 
handled by Winslow & Keniston are in- 
secticides, medicants, and specialty feeds for 
dogs, rabbits, horses, and goats. Heavier 
items are also sold, such as feeders, hand 
tools, and wire. Orders for these are placed 
on the basis of samples which are furnished 
by a Manchester firm, thus it is not nec- 
essary to tie up funds in a hardware in- 
ventory. 

Future prospects for this new feed firm 
in New Hampshire’s third largest city look 
bright, for even though it was formed dur- 
ing a period of a generally declining mar- 
ket, its sales have been steadily climbing 
and are now more than $18,000 monthly. 

The three owners of Winslow & Kenis- 
ton, Inc., Concord, N. H., have pooled 
their talents effectively to form a winning 
feed industry combination. 


Study Steer Reaction to 
Phenothiazine in Diet 


Is phenothiazine effective in controlling 
internal parasites in cattle on feed in dry- 
lot? Will feeding a phenothiazine-stilbestrol 
combination up rate and efficiency of gain? 

Answers to these two questions are being 
sought at the Dixon Springs experiment 
station of the University of Illinois. George 
Smarik, assistant professor of livestock re- 
search, reported that yearling steers were 
started recently on test to determine the 
effects of including a combination of pheno- 
thiazine and stilbestrol in the steer rations. 

Sixty head are being used in the trials. 
The basic ration consists of ground ear 
corn, soybean oil meal, corn silage, and hay. 
One lot of steers is receiving phenothiazine 


and another both phenothiazine and stilbes- 
trol. Phenothiazine previously has been 
used for control of parasites in sheep. 


R. W. Waite Jr. Is New 


Dannen Vice President 

R. W. Waite Jr. is a new vice president 
of Dannen Mills, St. Joseph, Mo., the firm 
has announced. With Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, for 15 years, Mr. Waite now will 
head Dannen’s feed division, concerning 
himself primarily with sales and merchan- 
dising of Dannen products. 

A graduate of the University of Iowa, Mr. 
Waite was manager of Purina’s southern 
division when he obtained the Dannen vice 
presidency. 
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nf-180 now labeled and recommended 
for prevention and treatment of 


SYNOVITIS 


(Arthritis due to filterable agent) 


Recent research at a leading state university proves 

nfi80 will control still another costly poultry 
disease—-SYNOVITIS. Often referred to as Arthritis or 
Hock Disorder, SYNOVITIS is a serious problem to 
poultry growers. Conclusive data, soon to be published, 
shows that nfl80 effectively treats Synovitis. 

Continuous low level feeding of nfl80 is recommended for 
preventing the occurrence of the disease. 


nf-180 now gives your cusfomers protection 
against six specific diseases: 


TYPHOID * PARATYPHOID PULLORUM 
@ BLACKHEAD ¢ HEXAMITIASIS ° SYNOVITIS 


nf-180 now labeled and recommended for reduction 
of morbidity and for maintaining feed consumption, 
growth and livability in the presence of diseases such as: 


CRD (Air Sac) 


NON-SPECIFIC ENTERITIS 
(Blue Comb, Mud Fever) 


ULCERATIVE ENTERITIS (Quail Disease) 


nf180 is a chemical antimicrobial that is bactericidal 
against a wide range of disease producing organisms. 
These organisms include both primary and secondary 
invaders. Used alone or in combination with recommended 
levels of antibiotics, nf180 is very useful in preventing 

the occurrence of the diseases and disease complexes 
shown above. nfl80 is also recommended for 

maintaining feed consumption, growth and livability 

in the presence of these diseases. 


For specific information on how to use nf-180 
in your feeding program, address: 


Feed Products Division ¢ HESS & CLARK, INC. 
Ashland, Ohio ® Specialists in Feed Medication 


Use nfl80 for prevention and treatment in booster, starter, grower, broiler, and turkey feeds 
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now you can profit with feeds that hormonize 


it’s safe—simple—efficient! Add extra advantages 
to your broiler finisher by supplementing it with 


the new ‘in-the-feed” hormonizer... 


U. S. PATENT NO. 2.544.698 


These are the advantages you give 
growers by offering Liponized feed: 


No extra work to do or pay for. 
No handling of the birds — no set-back, 


no wet litter, no shock which might lead to 


increased susceptibility to CRD and other diseases. 
No residual hormone to cause concern. 


Adding Lipamone to your feed is easy 
— 1 lb. of Lipamone plus 9 lbs. of carrier 
makes 10 lbs. of pre-mix; 10 lbs. of 
pre-mix in 1 ton of broiler finisher 
makes a Liponized best-seller. 


Premium prices are being offered by 
alert processors who recognize 
the quality features of Liponettes. 


We are urging growers to discuss Lipamone 
with their feed dealers. Are you fully 
acquainted with the Lipamone story? 
We'll be glad to give you complete 
information and to answer your questions. 


important new words 
for the broiler industry 


Lipamone:a free-flowing feed 
additive for broiler finishers. 

It contains 14% dienestrol 
diacetate, a feminizing hormone, 
in corn distillers dried grains. 
Liponizing: the process 

of adding LIPAMONE to feed, 

or feeding birds the 
LIPAMONE-supplemented ration. 


Liponette™: a broiler which 
has been Liponized. The demand 
for these extra-quality birds means 
better sales for the grower 

and processor and profit for the 
manufacturer who supplies the 
Liponized broiler finisher. 


WHITE LABORATORIES, INC. 
Agricultural Division, Kenilworth, N. J. 
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Burke on Business: 


Your Patron’s Tax 


@ Since the farmer brings his business to 
the feed man, it is only natural for him to 
bring his problems, too. Over the years, 
most feed men have found themselves giv- 
ing advice on many farm problems. This 
year the farmer will undoubtedly raise many 
questions regarding the filing of his 1955 
farm income and expense return (schedule 
F — form 1040). 

This year the return has been changed 
and something new has been added. All of 
page four deals with the computation of 
net earnings from self-employment from 
farming by taxpayers filing schedule F. For 
years ending after Dec. 31, 1954, individuals 
deriving income from farming operations 
are subject to self-employment tax. Because 
this is the first year and different rules ap- 
ply for the farmer there is bound to be 
some contusion. 

Farmers reporting on a cash basis have 
an option of figuring their net earnings 
from farm self-employment for self-employ- 
ment tax purposes only as follows — 

1) If their gross income for the year 
from farm self-employment is $1,800 or 
less, they may report one-half of their gross 
farm income instead of their actual net 
income from farming. 

2) If their gross income from farm self- 
employment is more than $1,800 and their 
actual net earnings from farming are less 
than $900 they may report $900. 

In the event the farmer cannot or does 
not want to exercise the above option, his 
self-employment tax is computed like the 
feed merchant or any other businessman. 

In the options spoken of above the term 
“gross income” is used. 

What is gross income? 

Gross income is determined on page one 
of schedule F. At the bottom of page one 
there is a summary which reads “summary 
of income and deductions computed on the 
cash receipts and disbursements methods.” 
The first four items in this summary make 
up gross income. They appear as follows: 

1) Sales of Livestock Raised 

2) Sale of Produce Raised ae 

3) Other Farm Income $ 

4) Profit on Sale of Purchased 

Livestock and Other Pur- 
chased Items. . $ 

5) Gross Profits* 


On page one, item five above is called 
gross profits. On page four, it’s called 
“gross income” in the explanation of the 
options and later in the actual computation, 
it is called “gross profit.” For self-employ- 
ment tax purposes, these two terms mean 
the same thing. 

At the bottom of page one of schedule 
F in very small type the following appears 
*“use this amount for optional method of 
computing net earnings from self-employ- 
ment (See line 14 page 4’). 

This, of course, refers to item five, “gross 
profits,” above. 
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The Feed Bag's Business Counselor 


What about the individual who under- 
takes under the ordinary crop-sharing ar- 
rangement to produce a crop or livestock 
on land belonging to another for a propor- 
tionate share of the crop or livestock? 

Such an individual is considered to be an 
independent contractor. He is definitely 
not an employe. As an independent con- 
tractor, his net earnings from the crop 
sharing arrangement constitute net earnings 
from self-employment. 

Many feed men are engaged in farming 
and many farmers also engage in trades or 
businesses. Where this situation exists, net 
earnings from self-employment must be 
combined. If a trade or business is operated 
at a loss, this loss is used to reduce the 
self-employment income. The farmer on a 
cash basis who has a trade or business must 
prepare both schedule F (for the farm op- 
eration) and schedule C (profit or loss 
from business or profession) but he should 
not fill out page four of schedule F which 
deals with self-employment income. Instead 
he fills in completely page three of sched- 
ule C, where he can combine farm income 
with income from business, partnerships, 
etc. 

For self-employment tax purposes a tax- 
payer only makes one computation of all 
his self-employment income. 

For income tax purposes he must make a 
separate schedule C for each trade or busi- 
ness as well as a separate schedule F for his 
farm operation. The only exception to this 
rule is where a farmer reports on an accrual 
basis. On an accrual basis the farmer can 
use either schedule F or schedule C for his 
farm operation. 

Where a husband and wife file a joint 
tax return page four (of the farm return) 
should show only the name of the one with 
self-employment income. Where each had 
self-employment income, a separate schedule 
C, whichever is appropriate, must be filed 
by each. However, the totals of the amounts 
shown as profit (or loss) from all businesses 
should, for income tax purposes, be report- 
ed on line eight or nine, form 1040. Line 
eight (U. S. individual income tax return 
form 1040) is to report profit or loss from 
business (from separate schedule C) while 
line nine reports profit or loss from farm- 
ing (from separate schedule F). 


In computing his aggregate net earnings 
from self-employment, a partner should in- 
clude his entire share of such earnings from 
a partnership. No part of that share may be 
attributed to the partner’s wife (or hus- 
band) even though the income may, under 
state law, be community income. However, 
in the case of a husband and wife partner- 
ship, the distributive share of each should 
be entered as partnership income in sched- 
ule H page three, of form 1040 for income 


tax purposes — also on line 28(B) of sep- 
arate schedule C for self-employment tax 
purposes. 

The maximum amount subject to self- 
employment tax is $4,200. The rate is 
three per cent, making the maximum tax 
$126. The self-employment tax is added to 
the regular income tax on form 1040 page 
one and is due on or before April 16, 1956. 
(April 15 is a Sunday, so an extra day is 
allowed). 

The farmer is entitled to certain exclu- 
sions from self-employment that are al- 
lowed to all taxpayers who come under the 
law. 

Here they are — 

Real estate rentals — Rentals from real 
estate, including any personal property that 
is leased with the land. This includes cash 
and crop shares received from any indi- 
vidual who is a sharecropper. 

Property gains and losses — Gains and 
losses from the sale, exchange, or involun- 
tary conversion of capital assets and other 
property which is not held primarily for 
sale to csutomers. 

Net operating losses — In determining 
the net earnings from self-employment, no 
deduction for net operating losses of other 
years shall be allowed. 

Very few farmers make a declaration of 
estimated tax which they pay quarterly. 
Farmers get preferred treatment. On their 


GERALD BURKE 


1955 income, they do not actually have to 
make an estimate until Jan. 15, 1956, if 
their estimated income from farming is 
two-thirds of their total income. This esti- 
mate need not be filed either if they file 
their final return by Feb. 15, 1956. This is 
two months ahead of time the return is 
normally due. The farmer who wants to 
file as late as April 16, 1956, must be sure 
to make an estimate on or before Jan. 15, 
1956. 

If he neglects this, he leaves himself wide- 


open for penalties for late filing. 


@ PERRY ELEVATOR, Perry, Mich., has 


installed a new Bryant crusher-feeder. 


@ ODESSA UNION WAREHOUSE CoO., 
Ephrata, Wash., is installing a new corn 
drying unit. 
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Red Star Yeast & Products 


Company announces the 
world’s largest production 
of Torula Yeast... primary- 
grown for animal nutrition 


The tremendous expansion of the feed industry in recent years 
has increased feed yeast requirements to the point where it is 
uneconomic for the feed industry to depend on so-called by- 
product yeasts. Red Star believes that producers of animal feeds 
and feed supplements need a dependable, continuous source of 
yeast supply —processed expressly for their use, ready to meet 
all requirements regardless of season. This is what Red Star 
production of Torafeed is intended to do. 


Primary Grown...Not a By-Product 


Torafeed is not a leftover product. It is primary grown, exclu- 
sively for the feed and allied industries. Torafeed is designed 
and processed as a high protein food source, meeting highest 
standards of quality, uniformity, flavor and nutritional value. 
Furthermore, special effort is made to preserve the important 
undetermined factors which give yeast a food value beyond the 
strict analysis of protein, vitamin and mineral content. 

Torafeed is the product of 70 years research and development 
in the field of fermentation and nutrition. Produced under the 
strictest controls throughout every step of the process, Torafeed 
is stable, free of off-odors and bitterness. Torafeed is offered to 
the feed industry without qualification. 


AND... 


Plasmolized Torafeed 


Plasmolized Torafeed, a plasmolized Torula Yeast, is a develop- 
ment of the Red Star laboratories. It is a concentrated nutrient 
for use in feed supplements for ruminant animals. Its ability to 
stimulate digestion in the rumen is outstanding. 

In tests at lowa State and other agricultural stations, the 
addition of Plasmolized Torafeed to high roughage diets has been 
made to increase roughage conversion, improve appetite and pro- 
duce greater weight-gain ratios. 

Basically, Plasmolized Torafeed is protein-vitamin-mineral rich 
Torula Yeast. The exclusive Red Star process of plasmolization 
tends to render the protein fragments in the yeast more readily 
available for assimilation by the rumen bacteria. It is believed 
by some authorities that this process of plasmolization also in- 
creases the availability of the unidentified beneficial growth 
factors which are accepted as inherent in yeasts. 


The lowa “Economy Supplement” 
In the revolutionary new Economy Supplements recently 
reported on at lowa State College, Plasmolized Torafeed 
contributed to a lower feed cost of gain, a higher selling 
price for the cattle, and a greater margin per steer over 
feed costs. See the new Torafeed booklet for complete 
details of these experiments. 


The ONLY Tested and Proven Plasmoliged Torula Yeast™ 
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Send for 
Torafeed Booklet 


You are invited to study the labora- 
tory and field findings on Plasmo- 


lized Torafeed. Red Star has pre- 
pared an 8-page booklet to answer 
your questions. For your free copy, 


return the coupon below. ee al 


RED STAR YEAST PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Red Star Yeast & Products Company m, 
Dept. FB-12, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Please send me booklet entitled “The 2 Heaviest Ibs. in a Ton of Feed, The Story of Torafeed.” 


MY NAME TITLE COMPANY 


ADORESS, CITY ZONE STATE 
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LINSEED MEAL 


Ik’s palatable—it’s slightly laxative—and it conditions. That 
about sums up the score of reasons why dealers everywhere 
point to linseed meal—especially the premium Minnesota 
36%—as a powerfully important protein supplement. 


Lots of it is sold straight—right in the bag. Lots more ‘ 
mixed in the dealer's own brand of feed. But either way, 
your customers will get two pounds more protein in 
every sack, a choice of meal, pellets or grits with product 
uniformity—whenever you recommend Minnesota 


36% Linseed Oil Meal. 


Order a Supply of the New Linseed 
Meal Folders— 


“FEEDING WITH MINNESOTA” 


oss 


DTA 


SUperior 8-9011 


THERE’S A QUALITY DIFFERENCE! 
62 
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Automation Ahead 


Next After Mechanizing: New Yorker 


@ Mechanization for increased pro- 
duction with lower overhead and 
prompt collections to keep assets fluid 
are vital factors in establishing sales 
volume, maintains Ernest A. Howard, 


founder and owner of the E. A. How- 
ard & Son grain and feed mills at 


Central 
N. Y. 


Tomorrow, automation will succeed 
mechanization, believes this veteran 
miller, who began when stone grind- 
ing and roller processes were in vogue. 
Aided by the tendency of labor to 
price itself out of the market he feels 
that the next step will be robot ma- 
chines that carry on the day’s work. 


“Through the complete mechaniza- 
tion of our own relatively small but 
thoroughly modern plant we are able 
to produce many times the volume of 
retail feed that we were able to put 
out a scant five years ago with far 
more help but fewer machines,” Mr. 
Howard asserted. 

After a disastrous fire that totally 
destroyed the Central Bridge mill in 
1953, Mr. Howard rebuilt and com- 
pletely modernized his business with 
machines which handle each phase in 
the manufacture of feed from the un- 
loading of bulk grains to the sewing 
of the bag of the finished product. 
With little more than a token staff, 
Mr. Howard easily carries on 9,000 
tons of retail feed sales yearly. 


Bridge and Méiddleburgh, 


Each mill is equipped with pairs of 
S. Howes grinders and Sprout-Wal- 
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dron mixers. These, along with corn 
shellers, corn crackers, molasses blend- 
ers, and bagging and sewing machines 
complete an efficient mechanical set- 


MECHANIZATION is widely 
practiced at Ernest Howard's 
mill located at Central 
Bridge, N. Y. 


“With an elevator, for instance,” 
Mr. Howard pointed out, “we find 
that one man can unload a car of 
grain in three hours more easily than 
four men used to do the job in a long- 
er period. 


“In our new building we have 10 


ERNEST A. HOWARD 


Automation is coming. 


bulk bins, each holding 30 tons, sim- 
plifying storage. It also helps us to get 
a better price on large quantities and 
enables us to sell prime rations at a 
better price to the customer.” 

This summer a 250-ton Behlen dri- 
er with wet and dry bins and elevator 
was added to complement the firm’s 
mechanization. Grain first is elevated 
to the wet bin above the drying cage. 
Fully dried, it passes from the cage to 
the dry bin at the rate of 11 tons in 
four hours. The elevator also loads 


eight tons of dry grain to a truck in 
20 minutes. 

With the fall harvest in grain-rich 
Schoharie county, the drier is in near 
maximum use custom drying for area 
farmers as well as preparing grains, 
largely corn, for the blending of How- 
ard feeds. 

Both Howard mills are strategically 
located, some 10 miles apart, in the 
near geographic center of the lush 
Schoharie valley. These river-bottom 
lands have been noted for peak pro- 
ductivity since Schoharie wheat fed 
Washington’s beleaguered armies and 
became known in history as the “gran- 
ary of the Revolution.” 


Today it is largely a dairy area. Milk 
cows exceed in number the county’s 
population of some 25,000. 

“It is largely this prime, home- 
grown grain that is used in our feeds,” 
Mr. Howard pointed out. “Some 75 
per cent of our production is dairy 
rations for retail. The remainder goes 
into poultry feed.” 

The home mill, 310 by 60, is built 
of concrete blocks and was established 
by Mr. Howard in 1918. His son Don- 
ald became associated in the business 
with him in 1949. 


“When I started at the end of the 
first war, milling in Schoharie county 
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You get more than 
a bulk truck at 
SPROUT-WALDRON 

You get many plus values when you deal 
with your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN. He 
has America’s most complete line of feed 
milling equipment, and can afford to be 
entirely unbiased in his recommendations. 

You also get on-the-spot guidance on 
the installation of all nec- 
essary auxiliary equipment 
for a complete bulk feed 
delivery system, including 
properly designed bins for 
your customers. 

YourSPROUT-WALDRON 

MAN is thoroughly trained 

to help solve your prob- : 
lems. He's practical, sin- 

cere, willing, and anxious > 

to help you increase your 

profits year after year. And a 
being one of a team, he has access to the 
accumulated experience of the entire 
sales and engineering 
staff. 

Chuck Johnson, pictured here, spent al- 
most ten years in the engineering depart- 
ments of Allied Mills and Quaker Oats 
before joining Sprout-Waldron as a sales 
engineer seven years ago. His customers 
can attest to the great amount of assist- 
ance they receive from Chuck. With such 
men to help you, you’re bound to buy 
right at Sprout-Waldron. 
SPROUT-WALDRON 
CONVEYING 
EQUIPMENT 

You'll find a complete line of the latest, 
most improved belt, screw, and drag con- 
veyors that move feeds horizontally, ver- 
tically, and on an incline at Sprout- 
Waldron . . . as well as everything for 
bucket elevator installations. 
HARVESTORE 

STORAGE 

STRUCTURE 

Ideal for the storage of 

hard-to-handle feeds and 

bulk feed ingredients. It 

is flexible, economical 

to install, movable. 

Walls are glass-surfaced 

steel. Bolted and sealed 
construction throughout. | 
Mechanical sweep-arm 
bottom unloader dis- 
charges from flat floor surface. Stored ma- 
terials are’ withdrawn easily, even when 
they tend to pack or bridge. Unloader can 
be installed in existing bins or silos. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
PNEU-VAC 


This is the most advanced 
negative-pressure or draw- 
through system. Fan is lo- 
cated on opposite side of 
collector from material con- 
veying line. Material does 
not pass through fan. Me- 
chanical friction and exteri- 
or dusting are eliminated. 
The unit is self-cleaning. Materials can be 
routed anywhere you can run a pipe. 
There is a minimum of moving parts. 
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FOR PROFITABLE 
BULK DELIVERIES- 


PIPES FEEDS HIGHER, FARTHER, FASTER... 
AT LESS COST — SERVES ALL CUSTOMERS 


Are you prepared to profit from the new shift in the feed market... the 
swing to PIPED-IN FEEDS? More and more feeders are demanding this 
modern service. It saves their money, their time, their storage space, their 
feed...cuts their work...and provides greater cleanliness. 

Feed millers who meet this demand now with the Sprout-Waldron 
Feed Piper trucks are winning new customers, holding old ones. They’re 
increasing their sales volumes of feeds and at the same time reducing 
their costs of bagging, handling, and warehousing sacked feeds. 

The Feed Piper truck unloads by air. Its flexible steel hose has 
almost unlimited “reach” and “lift” for practically all normal needs. 
You can fill the most out-of-the-way bins quickly, easily. When per- 
manent piping is installed to farm bins, feed is delivered as easily and as 
dustless asfueloil. 

Multiple compartments permit different feeds to be carried in the 
same load without intermixing. In unloading, there is no separation of 
light and heavy materials, and a minimum of particle breakage. Con- 
tamination between loads is eliminated. 

Feed Piper trucks have a minimum of moving parts... fewer than 
trucks that unload mechanically. Maintenance is low. There are no screws 
or augers to cause trouble. All the mechanism is on the truck body. 

A SELF-LOADING DEVICE is optional equipment with the Feed 
Piper truck. It can draw grain or feedstuffs from the feeders’ bins, secur- 
ing payloads for return trips. It can unload feed or grain from railroad 
cars and, if desired, blow the load into other trucks. Many other adapta- 
tions are possible with the self-loader. 

The Feed Piper truck is available in a range of models with your 
choice of chassis. Designed and built by Sprout-Waldron’s milling and 
pneumatic engineers, it’s the industry’s most advanced equipment fe< 
ee te FEEDS. Ask your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN or write {.1 

etails. 


*FEED PIPER, PIPED-IN-FEEDS 
are trademarks of Sprout-Waldron 


Se 


22 LOGAN STREET ° MUNCY, PA. 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scoftt, Limited, Winnipeg 


PELLET MILLS - HAMMER, ROLLER. ATTRITION. ano BURR STONE MILLS + MIXERS - SCREW. BELT. ano PNEUMANIC 
CONVEYORS » BUCKET ELEVATORS + CUTTERS. CRUSHERS, amo FEEDERS - REELS. SEPARATORS. ano ASPIRATORS 
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FIRE-DAMAGED MILL NOW IS 
COMPLETELY MECHANIZED 


A firm believer in mechanization, Ernest A. 
Howard rebuilt his fire-destroyed Central Bridge 
mill, which now employs all principles of modern 


production methods. 


Howard claims many times original retail feed 
sales and volume by replacing his mill stones with 


Robots soon may replace labor, according to 
Howard contrasts his past 
production and merchandising methods with those 
exercised by E. A. Howard & Son today. 

Starting this feed enterprise at the end of 
World War I, Howard notes that dairy and poultry 
rations then were sideline items. 


| 

| 

| 

| 
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| modern mixing methods. 
| this veteran miller. 
| 

| 

| 
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was virtually the grinding of buckwheat 
flour along with grist for farmers. Dairy 
and poultry rations as retail items were a 
sideline and a negligible one. But almost 
everyone had acres sown to buckwheat as a 
cash crop to a fast market,” the senior Mr. 
Howard recalled. 

“Tn our roller mill, we ground buckwheat 
flour to capacity operating day and night 
during the season. We filled six 30-ton cars 
a year with buckwheat flour and it was big 
business. The flour was put up in 120- 
pound jute bags for export to Holland. 
Other mills went from that into the proc- 
essing of pancake blends before buckwheat 
began fading out 20 years ago.” 

During the past decade and the building 
of his extensive retail trade, Mr. Howard 
bought out the Dutton Bros. milling inter- 
ests with mills in Blenheim, Middleburg, 
and Schoharie. Only the Middleburg plant 
is currently in operation. 

Under the mechanized establishment, a 
personnel of 10 staffs the two mills. This 
includes one salesman, who maintains direct 
contact with farmers throughout the 30- 
mile radius served. 

In contrast to Howard's four large trucks 
and a pick-up which maintain a tight daily 
delivery schedule, Mr. Howard recalls that 
until comparatively recent years mills made 
almost no deliveries. 

Farmers brought their grain in and 
hauled away the grist. Now they phone in 
their tonnage needs 24 hours ahead of the 
delivery timetable in their area. 

Advertising is comparatively limited with 
the belief that the firm is so soundly estab- 
lished after nearly 40 years that new ac- 
counts are best obtained through personal 
contact. A qualified technician, the salesman 
is able to discuss specific percentages with 
farmers in order to tailor feeds for individu- 
al needs. This also gives the farmer the 
most for his feed dollar. 

Good will advertising is done locally 
through programs of local church, veteran, 
fraternal, and civic organizations. 

Good will is also promoted through nov- 
elty give-aways such as pencils, pens, cal- 
endars, and thermometers — all bearing 
the firm imprint. These, Mr. Howard and 
his son feel, are constant, useful, and at- 
tention-claiming reminders. 
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The mills also sponsor a Little League 
baseball team which competes with similar 
teams throughout the county and league 
area. 

Beyond mechanization for efficient op- 
eration, Mr. Howard feels that strict atten- 
tion to credit is necessary in maintaining a 
solid business. 

Farmers in this northeastern area have 
been hard hit between falling milk prices 
and soaring costs of the machinery and sup- 
plies essential to their existence. 

Aware of this squeeze on their customers 
the Howard policy is liberal in extending 
credit where needed to tide the customer 
over a crisis. 

But customers have been taught that 
while they can have credit when needed it 
is to their interest to prevent bills from be- 
coming past due. That by aiding the mill 
maintaining fluid assets the mill is in a 
strong position to hold down its retail prices 
and to lend a hand where drastically needed. 


With the understanding of this simple 
equation few accounts fall overdue, bad 
debts fail to accumulate and frank, friendly 
relations are firmly established between mill 
and customer. 


“You can’t beat mechanization for lower 
cost production and accompanying lower 
retail prices along with a policy of prompt 
collections,” the owners believe. 

It is obvious that the customer's welfare 
is as vital to the Howards’ business as the 
Howards’ product and business policies are 
vital to the customer. 

The business appears firmly grounded on 
a fair balance between the two. 

Solid business acumen, demonstrated daily 
by E. A. and Don Howard, is coupled ef- 
fectively with mechanization to build profits 
for this father-and-son team in the Empire 
state. 


English at Peebles as 


Sales Representative 


Headquartering at Richmond, Va., Edgar 
B. English Jr. has taken up new duties as a 
special sales representative of the dried 
whey sales division for Western Condensing 
Co., Appleton, Wis., the firm has an- 


nounced. Mr. English will serve feed manu- 
facturers in all Atlantic coast states. 

Mr. English was affiliated for five years 
with VirginiaCarolina Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, prior to joining Western Con- 
densing. He attended the University of 
Virginia and was with a paint firm at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

The new sales representative also served 
in the flour division of International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 


Fertilizing More Profits 
Theme of Allied Program 


The role fertilizer can play in producing 
higher farm profits in the current price 
squeeze period is the theme of a new public 
relations campaign begun by the nitrogen 
division of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
New York City. General theme of the pro- 
gram is “Fertilizer Grows Farm Profits.” 

Crop yields can be doubled and even 
tripled by the scieptific application of quali- 
ty fertilizer, according to Allied. To stress 
this fact, the company will sponsor two- 
color, full-page ads in leading farm maga- 
zines during 1956. 

The nitrogen section of Allied Chemical 
is a major producer of urea, as well as fer- 
tilizer. It has plants in Nebraska, Ohio, and 
Virginia. 


New Chase Appointees 
Deazley, Ogden, Snoke 


Appointments of B. G. Deazley, A. Chad 
Ogden, and G. E. Snoke to new managerial 
posts have been announced by Chase Bag 
Co., Chicago. Mr. Deazley, formerly with 
the firm’s Philadelphia branch, now is man- 
ager of Chase's Reidsville, N. C., bag man- 
ufacturing plant. 

Mr. Ogden now is sales manager of the 
firm’s Kansas City branch. Joining Chase in 
1940, Mr. Ogden had served as sales man- 
ager for the firm's Dallas territory prior to 
his new assignment. 

Mr. Snoke last month succeeded the late 
J. Dana Cramer as manager of Chase’s 
Goshen, Ind., plant. The new manager had 
been assistant manager at Goshen. Mr. 
Deazley succeeds J. A. White Jr. in his 
new appointment. 


Big H Field Service Is 
Headed by Jerry Hill 


Appointment of Jerry Hill as manager 
of its new field service department has been 
announced by Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., 
Fairbury, Ill. Mr. Hill will be assisted in 
his new duties by Walter Lloyd. 

Executive Vice President E. F. Dickey of 
the feed and milling division said that the 
new department is designed to provide 
prompt service and individualized attention 
for Big H feed handlers. 

A 1952 graduate of the University of 
Illinois college of agriculture, Mr. Hill 
joined Honeggers’ as administrative assist- 
ant in the firm’s sales department. Mr. 
Lloyd is a University of Illinois alumnus 
and previously served with Consolidated 
Products Co., Danville, Ill. 
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Comparative Value of Five Types of Molas- 
ses for Fattening Beef Cattle, by J. K. Riggs 
and A. Y. Blankenship, Texas Experiment 
Station, College Station, free. 

These Texas experimenters compared 
blackstrap, citrus, corn, dried, and wood 
molasses as substitutes for 13 and 26 per 
cent of ground sorghum grain which was 
fed as the only carbohydrate concentrate in 
the control ration. Calves fed 13 per cent 
molasses gained 2.40 pounds per head daily, 
while those fed 26 per cent molasses gained 
only 2.24 pounds. 

Wood molasses appeared to be the least 
palatable of the five types of molasses test- 
ed and also produced the lowest gain with 
the highest feed requirement per hundred 
pounds of gain. Few tests have been con- 
ducted comparing all these types at differ- 
ent levels in rations for fattening beef cat- 
tle and the results reported in this 10-page 
progress report will be of great significance 
to feed men. 


Cottonseed Hulls and Cottonseed Meal Ra- 
tions With and Without Supplements, by 
W. L. Stangel, W. J. Standlee, and J. H. 
Jones, Texas Exeriment Station, College 
Station, free. 

Here’s another progress report from the 
Lone Star station. This 10-page report dis- 
cusses a 196-day feeding experiment with 
feed steer calves conducted at Texas Tech- 
nological College. 

The authors found that additions of syn- 
thetic alfalfa ash or a pound each of 
molasses, cottonseed meal, ground sorghum 
grain, or of molasses plus vitamins A and D 
and the trace mineral cobalt did not increase 
the gains over the basal ration. 

* * 


B-Complex Vitamin Allowances for Okla- 
homa Broiler Rations, by Rollin H. Thayer 
and Joe P. Davis, Oklahoma Experiment 
Station, Stillwater, free. 

This 12-page bulletin summarizes a series 
of Oklahoma station trials aimed at finding, 
for each of these five vitamins (riboflavin, 
niacin, pantothenic acid, folic acid, and 
choline), the nutrient a'lowance ranges with- 
in which satisfactory broiler growth could 
be obtained under Oklahoma feeding con- 
ditions and using feed ingredients common- 
ly available in this state. 

Three feeding tests were made, involving 
a total of 800 New Hampshire chicks. Al- 
though the trials are concerned primarily 
with Oklahoma feeding conditions, the re- 
sults should be of interest to all feed men. 

* 
Supplements of Different Protein and Vita- 
min-Mineral Content for Wintering Bred 
Yearling Heifers, by A. B. Nelson, R. W. 
MacVicar, W. D. Campbell, and O. B. 
Ross, Oklahoma Experiment Station, Still- 
water, free. 

The authors of this 12-page bulletin from 
the Oklahoma station noted that providing 
supplemental winter feed is one of the 
major costs of maintaining a commercial 
cow herd under Oklahoma range conditions. 
The operator of such a herd, the bulletin 
asserts, needs information concerning the 
effect of using various supplements both for 
cows in the herd and for replacement 
heifers. 

This report deals with the effect of vari- 
ous supplements on the growth and per- 
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Current Reading 
Reviewed by The Feed Bag Staff 


formance of bred yearling heifers intended 
for herd replacements. 

Developing Your Executive Skills, by Au- 
ren Uris, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
W. 32nd st., New York City 36, $4.50. 

Editor in the human relations division of 
the Research Instiutute of America, Author 
Uris has written this 272-page book to 
serve as a guide to becoming a more effec- 
tive and valuable executive. 

The publication is designed to sharpen 
executive skills in order to develop that 
“slight edge” which makes one person just 
a bit better than the next. Practical chapters 
on the various aspects of the executive's 
role today help sharpen the edge. 

Also included are self-analysis tests and 
quizzes, charts, and case histories. The book 
will be of benefit to anyone carrying any 
degree of authority and responsibility. 

* * 
Domestic Rabbit Production, by George S. 
Templeton, Interstate Printers & Publishers, 
Inc., 19-27 N. Jackson st., Danville, IIl., 
$3.50. i 

Object of this 210-page book is “to assist 
the milling industry, rabbit breeders, exten- 
sion specialists,” and others, according to 
Author Templeton. This handbook covers 
the rabbit industry from breeding to prep- 
aration for the table. 

George S. Templeton presently is the 
director of the government rabbit experi- 
ment station at Fontana, Calif. Author Tem- 
pleton explained, “The rabbit industry is 
developing rapidly and substantially and as 
it is relatively young and there is consider- 
able confusion in connection with breeding, 
feeding, and managing a herd of rabbits, an 
attempt has been made to present informa- 
tion gained from practical experience and 
scientific studies in a clear and concise 
manner.” 

Chapters deal with selecting breed and 
purchasing stock, rabbitry and its equip- 
ment, feeds and feeding, breeding, manage- 
ment, meat production, rabbit shows, and 
ailments, and other phases of this growing 
industry. 

* * 
Turkey Management, by Stanley J. Marsden 
and Dr. J. Holmes Martin, Interstate Print- 
ers & Publishers, Inc., 19-27 N. Jackson st., 
Danville, Ill. 

This 1,000-page book is the sixth and 
newest edition of Turkey Managment, first 
published in 1939. Authors Marsden and 
Martin in their preface state that “every at- 
tempt has been made to focus this rather 
complete revision on the producer and his 
problems.” 

Chapters have been arranged in the order 
in which the turkey producer would be con- 
fronted with the problems involved in tur- 
key management; “assuming that he starts 
with purchased day-old poults,” the authors 
pointed out. 

Feed merchants will be interested espe- 
cially in chapter three, which is headed 


“Feeding Practice.” Included in this sec- 
tion are definitions of feeding terms and 
discussions of free choice mash and grain 
plans; wet-mash, crumble, and pellet feed- 
ing; liquid-milk feeding; condensed milk 
and whey, various mixed feeds; and rec- 
ommended feed formulas. 

Nutrient requirements and feed ingredi- 
ents are covered in separate chapters. 

Official Reports, no charge. Write agencies 
directly: 

Idaho — 1955 semi-annual report of 
feed and fertilizer analysis and seed reports. 
Idaho department of agriculture, Boise. 

North Carolina — feed report for 1954- 
55. North Carolina department of agricul- 
ture, Raleigh. 

Wisconsin — commercial feeds in Wis- 
consin, 1955. Wisconsin department of ag- 
riculture, Madison. 


Cull Beef Cows Now for 
Top Spring Calf Crop 


Beef cows should be culled each fall, ac- 
cording to Ed Hauser, a University of Wis- 
consin livestock specialist. Mr. Hauser sug- 
gested several culling guides to maintain 
top spring calf crops. 

The specialist also said that dairy cows 
that aren't carrying calves now should be 
culled along with poor milkers, those with 
damaged udders, and physical defects. 

Culled cows should be replaced with heif- 
ers from the best cows, Mr. Hauser advised. 
He added that cows being culled having a 
good calving record and no physical dis- 
abilities might still be good cows for an- 
other herd. 


Wheat Seedlings Affected 
By Soil Compaction 


Soil compaction and moisture content are 
limiting factors in wheat seedling emergence 
on the Great Plains, according to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture soil scientists. Head- 
quartering at Kansas State College, R. J. 
Hanks and F. C. Thorp said the compac- 
tion lowers oxygen available to seedlings 
and increases the strength of the soil crust. 

The scientists said that when air-pore 
space and crust strength were not limiting 
factors, satisfactory seedling emergence oc- 
curred whenever the moisture content was 
within the range of availability. Crust 
strength was found to be closely allied to 
moisture content of the soils tested. 


DROUGHT DISASTER 

Extension of drought disaster designated 
areas in five states has been announced by 
the Department of Agriculture. States af- 
fected are Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, and Texas. Eligible farmers and stock- 
men in these areas may obtain certain feed 
grains at a reduced price. 
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1200 SERIES ROUGHAGE. 


MOLASSES MIXER 
TONS PER HOUR 
CAPACITIES for Horse Power 
Feeds Weighing 40 30 25 
25 Ibs. cu. ff. 15-20 12-15 7-12 
30 Ibs. cu. ft. 20-30 15-18 12-15 
35. Ibs. cu. ft. 30-40 20-25 15-20 


Featuring Live Bottom Bin Feeder to eliminate bridging. Ideal for . 
mixing light, bulky feeds such as ground hays, cotton hulls, corn _ 


cobs, beet pulp, etc. 


TONS PER HOUR : 

CAPACITIES for Horse Power 

Feeds Weighing 50 40 30 

40 Ibs. cu. ft. 35-40 25-35 20-25 

35 Ibs. cu. ft. 30-35 20-25 15-18 

30 Ibs. cu. ft. 25-30 48-22 10-12 | 

Ideal for mixing swine and poultry feeds. 
1275 SERIES HEAVY 2 

DUTY MIXER 


Capacifies identical 
to above 1250 Series. 


New 1275 Series has 
725 Gallon Liquid Tank 
and Wenger Metered 
Flow Pump. Tank may 
be divided for two or . 
more liquids with indi- 
vidual metered flow pump for each. Unit illustrated has tonks S 
and pumps for molasses, fish solubles and animal fats. - o 


BIG 


LARGE CAPACITY, 
HIGH SPEED 
CONTINUOUS MIXERS 


CAPACITIES UP TO 40 TONS PER HOUR 


Now you have a choice of three Wenger 
high speed mixers with capacities large 
enough to handle even the largest mixing 
lines. *There’s a size and capacity to meet 
every need and each is equipped with motor- 
ized variable speed drive and metered flow 
liquid feeders to specifications. End bell of 
mixing chambers are removable for quick 
easy cleaning. Cleaning spades furnished 
with each unit. 


teply One or More Liquid 


Feed Ingredients Simultaneously 


Mix MOLASSES, ANIMAL FATS, 
FISH SOLUBLES, LIQUID WHEY 
FERMENTATION SOLUBLES and 


MOISTURE smoothly, evenly and 
rapidly. Liquid Feeders equipped with Wenger 
Flow Pumps available for each liquid feed in- 
gredient desired. 


Write “/oday for complete infor- 


mation, stating the types of feed, liquid 
feed ingredients desired and the tonnage 
intended. 


nger ‘Mixer ‘Mfg. Co. 


SABETHA, KANSAS 
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over a longer period 


—through disease prevention 


with feeds containing 


“HIGH LEVELS” of 


You and your poultry customers know that 
stress and illness in laying flocks cause drops 
in egg production, shorten the productive 
period and decrease hatchability. 

What is today’s most effective way to help 
your poultrymen keep egg production up? 
Recommend “‘high levels’’ of AUREOMYCIN 
Chlortetracycline. 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


Recent tests have shown that laying mashes 
containing ‘‘high levels’? of AUREOMYCIN 
aid flocks in with standing stress, help prevent 
disease. Hens maintain high egg production 
over a longer period. 

AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline is avail- 
able to feed manufacturers and feed mixers 
in AUROFAC® Feed. Supplements. 


ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW.YORK 20, N, Yo 
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FIELD FEATURE 


@ Specialization is the road to success 
for Al Nuzum at Baxter, Iowa, who 
firmly believes that profits are made 
when an enterprise “handles one thing, 
sticks to it, and makes it good.” 

Mr. Nuzum is owner of Al Nuzum 
Supply Co. and practices specialization 
in feeding and feeding management in 
his Baxter operation. It is only in the 
last few years that Al’s organization 
dropped its many sidelines and con- 
centrated its efforts on selling its own 
Ansco brand feed. In 1950, the firm 
handled poultry and stock remedies, 
poultry and hog equipment, and fertil- 
izer and feed. A hatchery purchased 
in 1943 was dropped in 1950. 

Today, Ansco feeds’ popularity in 
the Baxter area (35 miles northeast of 
Des Moines) shows the results of spe- 
cialization. Other lines disappeared in 


SPECIALIZATION SPELLS PROFITS 


PHOTOS BY THE FEED BAG 


This 
Specialist 
His Field 


By THEODORE P. THERY 


entirety by 1953 with the exception 
of a few poultry remedies still carried. 

When Owner Nuzum purchased the 
mill in March, 1942, it did not seem 
possible that it would develop into the 
prosperous concern of 1955, which did 
a $500,000 gross volume. Al Nuzum 
now sells 4,000 tons of Ansco feeds 
yearly and expects his sales to reach 
one million dollars by 1958. 

The mill Mr. Nuzum purchased in 
the early World War II years was for- 
merly a flour mill that had been stand- 
ing idle. However, most of the flour 


The modern, efficient mill of Al Nuzum 
Supply Co., Baxter, Iowa, is pictured on a 
following page. Owner Nuzum is a specialist 
from the word go. 


Baxter, 


FOR IOWAN AL NUZUM 


Iowa 


Specialization is the road to success for Al 
Nuzum, who believes that profits are made when an 
enterprise "handles one thing, sticks to it, and 


makes it good." 


Al Nuzum Supply Co.'s motto is "better feeds 


for better feeders." 


his efforts on improving and selling his Ansco 


Along with specialization, plant expansion is 
another of Nuzum's achievements. A hobby engineer, 
Nuzum handles most mill improvements himself. 
Nuzum claims several "firsts" in feed advancements. 
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AL NUZUM & MAX SPRINGER 
Practicing stick-to-itness. 


milling machinery and the steam boiler 
that had powered all the line shafts 
were gone. 

“There was no wiring for electric 
lights,” Mr. Nuzum laughed, “and 
the former owner just didn’t operate 
when it was dark. The mill partially 
had been converted to feed operations 
and contained a half-ton mixer, a small 
attrition mill, and an old oat huller. 
The mill also boasted one 30-horse- 
power motor.” 

Mr. Nuzum noted that he still had 
not realized fully the “value of spe- 
cialization” and in 1943 bought a 
hatchery and changed his firm’s name 
to Baxter Mill & Hatchery. It first had 
been named Baxter Mill. The hatch- 
ery was sold in 1950 and the firm 
gained its present name. It was in 
1946 that Al Nuzum Supply Co., be- 
gan strong promotion efforts for its 
own Ansco line of feeds. 

“By 1950,” Mr. Nuzum observed, 
“our feed business had developed to 
the point where mill expansion was 
necessary and we installed our first 
pellet mill. It was a Sprout-Waldron 
Junior. In the fall of 1953 we needed 
more space and built a 40 by 26-foot 
steel building which now serves as 
storage space and for indoor loading.” 

Mr. Nuzum, a hobby engineer, de- 
signed and supervised mill expansion. 
The enterprising feed man raised the 
roof of the old mill proper 10 feet to 
provide room for machinery and bulk 
bins. He and his crew also have built 
steel bins which are all auger unloaded 
to a weigh hopper. 

From the weigh hopper, the feed is 
gravity fed to a mixer in the base- 
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ment. As the mixer unloads, the feed is 
elevated and dropped into bins for pelleting 
or sacking. 

Along with building expansion, equip- 
ment was being added until the firm now 
has: 

Prater corn cutter 

Marion mixer, 1!/-ton 

Pellet cooler 

Strong-Scott manlift 

Wenger 1000 molasses mixer and pelleter 

Blue Streak vertical mixer, two-ton 

Pellet weigher 

Two Minneapolis sewing machines 

Sprout-Waldron Junior pellet mill 

Converted bulk hopper scale 

Anglo-American pellet mill, M-50 

Montgomery Ward hammer mill 

Sprout-Waldron crumbler 

The plant is composed of seven build- 
ings, all joined for maximum convenience 
and to take advantage of the “party wall” 
plan. Office and salesroom are housed in a 
modern brick building that measures 26 by 
16 feet. The interior is of knotty pine to 
provide an attractive gathering place for 
customers. The office, also of knotty pine, is 
at the rear of the building, set off from the 
salesroom by a large-windowed wall. 

Behind this attractive red brick, one- 
story structure is a 40 by 26-foot warehouse 
that is flanked on the right by another 40- 
foot-square, two-story storage building con- 
taining some equipment. Adjacent to the 
rear of this second warehouse is a 70 by 32- 
foot, divided building, which basement con- 
tains molasses storage units. 

Al Nuzum currently is adding two molas- 
ses storage pits and when completed will 
have a four-carload capacity. 

To the right of Mr. Nuzum’s two-story 
warehouse is the old mill proper, which is 
paced off at 26 by 24 feet on the ground 
floor. The mill now is four stories and con- 
tains a full basement. A 70 by 24-foot, steel 
storage and loading shed juts out from the 
front of the old mill. This shed is large 
enough to accommodate two trucks for in- 
door loading in the event of rain and also 
serves as a garage. 

On the front of the central warehouse, a 
40-foot, cement loading dock easily can 
accommodate three or four vehicles simul- 
taneously. Located on the Chicago Great 


Western rail line, Al Nuzum Supply Co. can 
unload three cars at once on its siding, 
which will accommodate six to eight cars. 

Al Nuzum Supply Co. uses an Ansco 
crown with a steer head inset as its trade- 
mark, while stressing its slogan “Better 
feeds for better feeders.” 

“Good feeds, honesty, nutritional know- 
how, and service are the contributing fac- 
tors to our constant growth,” Mr. Nuzum 
declared. “I have a top-notch group of 
men with me, both in the plant and in the 
field as salesmen.” 

Mr. Nuzum employs 15 men. Max 
Springer is assistant manager and Harold 
Vansice, bookkeeper. Five men work in the 
mill, two are truck drivers, and four sales- 
men call on customers at least “once each 
four weeks.” Two are hired mainly for 
maintenance work during this expansion 
period. 

“We have had a fluctuating feed sales 
breakdown,” Owner Nuzum commented. 
“Last year, our cattle feed sales took a 
sharp increase and we feel this will steady 
itself to become our main line.” 

Mr. Nuzum averaged his sales of hog, 


cattle, and poultry feeds at one-third each, , 


stipulating that cattle feed is getting to be 
his biggest category. Custom mixing is done 
extensively. 

Al Nuzum Supply Co. has an Ansco 
retailer in Humboldt, Iowa, but the Hawk- 
eye state feed firm likes to do “its own re- 
tailing.” The Humboldt merchant calls his 
firm Reese Transfer Co. 

Hiring some hauling, Mr. Nuzum uses 
three vehicles for delivery. He has two two- 
ton trucks and a Chevrolet one-ton vehicle. 
Deliveries are made in an oblong area, 
stretching to 40 miles on one end and 25 
miles on the other. 

Ansco customers are given a cash dis- 
count if payment is made in 30 days. The 
deadline falls on the 15th of the month. 

“Of course, we will contract for longer 


ANSCO feeds, 4,000 tons a 
year of them, are turned out 
by the efficient production 
line at Al Nuzum's big lowa 
feed plant. Owner Nuzum is 
shooting for a million-dollar 
gross by 1958. 


periods,” Mr. Nuzum said. “We aré proud 
of our accounts and have had few ‘bad ex- 
periences’.” 

Al Nuzum Supply Co. uses direct mail 
and newspapers for Ansco feed promotions. 
Gift items, such as knives and household 
utensils, also are used to gain favorable 
farmer customer acceptance. 

“Many firms like to tell about ‘firsts’ in 
feed advancements,” Mr. Nuzum_ noted. 
“We feel we also have launched a few new 
feed advancements, although the country is 
large and there are thousands of feed manu- 
facturers.”” 

Here are some of the “feeding firsts” Al 
Nuzum reported: 

“First to guarantee the vitamin count of 
poultry and hog feeds. 

“One of the first to use vitamin’ By and 
antibiotics. 

“One of the first to manufacture a com- 
plete line of feeds including concentrates, 
supplements, complete rations, and minerals 
to which molasses feeds also were added in 
1954, 

“One of the first to use manganese sul- 
fate and copper sulfate to aid in combatting 
leukemia.” 

Owner Nuzum said, “We now manufac- 
ture some 35 different protein and molasses 
feeds and minerals. This year we will run 
about 4,000 tons of Ansco feeds plus a vast 
tonnage of complete mixes. With most of 
our complete mixes only the concentrate 
used is counted as Ansco feed.” 

The progressive feed manufacturer then 
explained that the grain either “belongs to 
the farmer” or is bought and sold to the 
farmer at cost, plus charges for grinding 
and mixing. 

“We have made more complete poultry 
and hog rations this year than ever before,” 
Mr. Nuzum proudly stated. 

Mr. Nuzum now is looking to expanded 
bulk feed business. He expects bulk feed 
sales to increase steadily in his area, other- 
wise “the great proportion of our feeders 
can scarcely buy in large enough quanti- 
tied to justify buying in bulk.” 

On the service front, Owner Nuzum 
believes the smaller manufacturer has the 
advantage of “direct consumer contact.” 
Al currently relies upon trade publications, 
station reports, and his “feeder friends” for 
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THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE OF PELLET MILLS 


— made to meet capacity requirements of any size plant! 


What Hourly Pellet 
Production You 


Want? 


CPM ''Master’’ 
20, 25, 30 & 40 HP 


CPM "HYFLO” 
40 & 50 HP 


| 


CPM “CENTURY” 
75 HP 


CPM “CENTURY” 
100 HP 


There’s no need to buy “too much” or “too little” pellet mill for 
your plant when there’s a CALIFORNIA Model of just the right 
size for your requirements. 


The CPM “Master” Models are real profit builders for 
smaller operations. The CPM “Hyflo” is a heavy-duty mill that 
handles an enormous volume for its medium size. And the two 
quality-built CPM “Century” Models boast the highest capaci- 
ties available in any pellet mill — at the lowest cost per ton of 
pellets. None of these mills has a “blown-up” capacity. Each 
higher HP model will produce more pellets per hour with no 
motor overload, and with absolutely no sacrifice in pellet quality! 


CPI 
PELLET MILLS 


Each is specially designed to handle a range of capacity in true 
proportion to power input! 

Of course, as feed mixes and formulas vary, so too may the 
selection of your pellet mill, CALIFORNIA maintains complete 
testing facilities which are often helpful in simulating actual 
pelleting conditions, and in determining the equipment best suited 
to meet thé specific requirements. 

Call on your nearest CPM representative today for more 
information. He will be glad to help you select the right CALI- 
FORNIA Pellet Mill for your plant. 


California Pollet are sold 
today than off other males combinad / 


— CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY —— 
1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 East 15th Avenue, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Sales and Service also in: Atlanta e Buffalo « Denver « Fort Worth e Harrisburg « Memphis » Minneapolis « Omaha « Seattle « St. Louis 
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maintaining quality in Ansco feeds. 

“We keep close tab on our feeders’ prob- 
lems and results,” Mr. Nuzum explained, 
“and learn ways to improve our feeds. Next 
year I expect to do considerable test feed- 
ing on my own farm which is being reno- 
vated.” 

Al Nuzum Supply Co.'s expansion pro- 
gram, begun two years ago, has cost only 
$50,000. Mr. Nuzum attributes the low 
cost to purchase of used equipment and 
doing his own engineering. 

“Our elevators, some electric motors, 
auger equipment, and percentage feeders 
came from a flour mill being dismantled in 
Kansas City,” Owner Nuzum explained. 
“Used I beams and sheet steel for the bulk 
bins also came from a firm in Kansas City. 


“Our pellet cooler came from Omaha. It 
is a 25-foot horizontal type with a four-foot 
apron divided down the center permitting 
two kinds of pellets to be run simultaneous- 
ly. Our Anglo-American pellet mill was 
purchased from an alfalfa mill in southeast- 
ern Kansas. We purchased our Wenger mix- 
er and pelleter new.” 

Mr. Nuzum supports the Western Grain 
& Feed association and is a staunch be- 
liever in farmer meetings. Al Nuzum Sup- 
ply Co. holds an annual Christmas party at 
the mill and plans to increase the number 
of Nuzum-sponsored sessions when the ex- 
pansion program is slowed. 

Al Nuzum Supply Co., by exercising spe- 
cialization, planned expansion, and feeding 
research, will continue to make its motto 


‘modernize with MANAMAR 


...and quality-control your feeds with 
our scientificLABORATORY SERVICE ! 


® 


ManAmar is laboratory controlled for uniformity and your ManAmar 
livestock and poultry feeds are chemically analyzed as a check for guarantee 
requirements. This is a free service for ManAmar Customers. 


Fortify your feeds with ManAmar, the only source of these six important 
“Sea-Power” ingredients: 1. Machine-dehydrated kelp, 2. Lassen processed Con- 
densed Fish Solubles, 3. Fish Glandular Hydrolysate, 4. Hydrolyzed de-fatted fish 


liver,5. Ribo fish flour, 6. Fish meal. 


ManAmar Feeder Service is Nation Wide. Ask your ManAmar man today 
how the “Modernize with Man Amar” plan with free Laboratory Service can help 
bring you and your customers more profits! 


important MANAMAR “extras”... 


® Leborciory Service 


Field esting 


® Formula Service 


@ Resale Help in Your Area 


National Advertising 
Dealer Helps 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


FEED ENGINEERS ap 


BERTH 42, OUTER HARBOR, SAN PEDRO, CALIFORNIA 


145 WEST FIRST STREET, DUBUQUE, IOWA 


e's more 


to this bag 


Than is on the tag! 


Ther 


known to and respected by farmer feeders 
in south central Iowa — “better feeds for 
better feeders.” 


Cow’s Milk Output Tells 
Grain Feeding Needs 


Grain feeding should be geared to the 
herd’s milk production. This is the sug- 
gestion of H. A. Sandhouse, a Colorado 
A & M College extension dairy specialist. 

He said that feeding according to produc- 
tion can boost milk output 15 per cent and 
cut grain fed 20 per cent. Feeding from 
114 to two pounds of grain mixture per 
gallon of milk produced daily is a good 
“rule of thumb” to follow, Mr. Sandhouse 
advised. 


A. E. Staley Warehouse 
To Be Ready Next May 


Scheduled for May completion is a new 
$100,000 feed warehouse contracted for re- 
cently by A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, 
Ill. The new building will have a storage 
capacity of 2,000 tons of finished feed. 

The new concrete and steel warehouse 
will adjoin the firm’s million-dollar formula 
feed plant, completed last year. 


Gastrell Kasco Dog Food 
District Sales Head 


Appointment of Henry M. Gastrell as a 
district sales manager for Kasco Mills, To- 
ledo, has been announced by the firm. Mr. 
Gastrell will handle dog food sales in Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. 

Mr. Gastrell joined Kasco in 1954 as a 
salesman in Mississippi and the New Or- 
leans area and was promoted to sales super- 
visor last July. 


Oklahoma Feed Firm Host 


To 26 Veterinarians 


Twenty-six veterinarians representing 
eight Oklahoma counties were guests of 
W. B. Johnston Grain Co., Enid, at a re- 
cent dinner meeting, the Oklahoma firm has 
disclosed. Dr. Morris Erdheim of Dawe’s 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, was guest 
speaker. 

In keeping with the purpose of the din- 
ner, Dr. Erdheim directed his remarks 
towards closer relationships of veterinary 
work and the feed industry. 


@ GRANT COUNTY FARM SUPPLY, 
Fennimore, Wis., has installed a new Blue 
Streak hammer mill and two new two-ton 
Blue Streak mixers. 


DISTRICT MANAGER 
R. C. (Bob) Byrd has been named a dis- 
trict manager for Douglas Chemical Co., 
Kansas City, the firm has disclosed. Mr. 
Byrd will head the southeastern territory, 
which includes Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
and the Carolinas. 
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Mr. Leo G. Windish, 
the Windish Mill, Galva, Illinois 


Another top feed 
maker approves 


ARMOUR MEAT 
AND BONE SCRAPS 


A leading custom feed miller, Mr. Windish has long exper- 
ience with the various types of feed ingredients. Here’s 
what he said recently about Armour Meat and Bone 
Scraps: ‘‘We have been very well pleased with the quality 
of your product. As you know, we are custom mixers and 
we need high grade merchandise to sell to our trade. 
Armour does the job very well.” AER 

Mr. Windish’s confidence is well founded. Armour Meat 
and Bone Scraps provide top quality natural protein that - _ & 
q helps cattle and sheep get more benefit from roughage and oo 

other feeds, while supplying many other essentials of good 

nutrition. Rich in natural fats that are easily digestible, 
make all feeds more palatable. High in vitamin content 
» as well as non-toxic minerals. Fortify your feeds with 
Armour Meat and Bone Scraps and you'll build up cus- for building up the nutritional value of 


our poultry, cattle and sheep feeds. 
tomer’s preference for your brand of feeds! 
Armour Meat and Bone Scraps provide 


high quality natural proteins, with a 
AR M an U R AN | C 0) M Pp ANY good balance of essential amino acids, 


vitamins plus calcium and phosphorus in F 


Tallow and Feed Department natural form. 


General Offices * Chicago 9, lilinois 
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His Telephone Vital 


It Helps Pennsylvanian Schedule Work 


LABAN WENGER 
Thank you, Mr. Bell! 


@ The telephone is considered the 
most important sales tool by Feed 
Manufacturer Laban Wenger, who op- 
erates Horst’s Mill, Shafferstown, Pa. 
It puts him in touch with his regular 
customers and prospects at little ex- 
pense and results in making more con- 
tacts per day for him without taking 
him away from many of his regular 
store and mill duties. 

“A good feed merchant has many 
duties to attend to,” declared Mr. 
Wenger, “if he wants to keep his 
eyes on the operation of his business. 


COMBINE PHONE, CARD FILE 
INTO TOP SALES BOOSTER 


He has to make constant contact with 
regular customers and prospects, has 
to be in the store to sell over-the-coun- 
ter or fill a small order, work in the 
mill when he is shorthanded or a mill 
hand has gone out on deliveries, and, 
most important, should be able to give 
as much time as necessary to salesmen 
and manufacturers’ representatives. 

“In my opinion, I have found that 
feed men shave time off of all these 
duties because they just don’t have 
enough time to go around. Of course, 
if we could employ all the help that is 
needed, it would give us more time to 
spend on each of these business func- 
tions, but there is the law of dimin- 
ishing returns to be concerned with. 
We just can’t hire a lot of help be- 
cause we want to devote time to all 
these operations. So we have to look 
for another way out.” 

The telephone has been Mr. Wen- 
ger’s salvation. By keeping track of the 
results obtained bu using the tele- 
phone in comparison to personal visits, 
he has found that he makes four times 
as many customer and prospect con- 
tacts in one hour as he does by paying 
personal calls. As a result, he spends 
two hours on the phone daily and has 
the rest of the day to attend to his 
other duties, thereby permitting him 
to handle all his business functions 
with ease. 

“Eight out of 10 calls that we make 


Schafferstown, 
Pennsylvania 


Making time-saving telephone calls to feed 
prospects in his card file proves to be a top- 
flight sales plan for Horst's Mill. 

Owner Laban Wenger believes that a feed mer- 
chant has to contact constantly his regular cus- 


This Pennsylvanian notes that many feed men 
may “Shave time off of all their duties because 
they just don't have enough time to go around." 

Card file contains records of customer's past 
purchases, credits, product interest, acreage, and 


number of livestock. 
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SCHEDULING his work is im- 
portant to the profits of La- 
ban Wenger, owner of this 
bustling mill at Schaffers- 
town, Pa. To utilize every 
working minute effectively, 
Quaker Stater Wenger keeps 
his telephone busy and fol- 
lows up with an extremely 
thorough card-file record on 
each customer of Horst's Mill. 


on customers are unproductive,” ex- 
plained Mr. Wenger. “Unproductive, 
that is, in the fact that the call we are 
making is strictly one of good will, to 
keep the customer sold on us and to 
help them if they have any problems. 
In the main, a call on an old customer 
centers around the description and il- 
lustration of some product that we are 
handling and which we feel the cus- 
tomer should buy. And if we sell two 
out of 10, we feel that we have ac- 
complished a great deal. 

“On the other hand, we have used 
the telephone to pay our respects to 
our customers and also to tell them 
about a new product we are handling. 
And the amazing part of this is that 
we arouse more interest in the product 
over the phone than in a personal 
visit. The customer tells us to come 
out with a sample of demonstration 
or relates that he will visit our store 
to investigate what we have to offer 
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LABAN & BONS 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES OF NOPCO-PAK 


IT COSTS NO MORE TO BUY THE BEST 
VITAMIN SUPPLEMENT... 
THAT’S WHY YOU'LL BE WISE TO BUY 


NOPCO-PAK 


| Nopco-Paks are 
checked for com- 
patibility. Before 
your order is ac- 
cepted, your formula 
is carefully examined 
to find whether the 
ingredients will “live 
together.’’ If they 
can’t, we notify you 
and suggest alterna- 
tives. 


Nopco-Pak formulas 
* are studied to de- 
» velop the best manu- 
facturing procedure. 
~ We select the one 
. that assures you of 
maximum vitamin 
potency and depend- 
able stability even 
under adverse stor- 
age conditions. 


Nopco-Paks .contain 
Micratized® Vita- 
mins A & D, truly 
stable even when 
subjected to heat and 
difficult ingredients. 
Photo shows Micra- 
tized vitamins pass- 
ing the hot plate test 
while another vita- 
. min product reaches 
the melting point. 


Specially blended to your specifications 


When you buy Nopco-Pak, you get a vitamin supplement 
blended for you with Nopco know-how. And while the 
know-how adds nothing to your cost, it makes all the 
difference in its nutrition value. Nopco-Paks are quality 
vitamin supplements, blended to provide you with the 
vital nutrition as specified in your order. For further de- 
tails, send for the Nopco Nutrition Guide. 


Nopco-Pak repre- 
sents only a small 
part of the cost of a 
bag of feed. But it 
activates the ration, 
sparks the efficiency. 
Only the best is good 
enough for this vital 
function. Depend on 
Nopco-Pak, blended 
to your specifica- 
tions. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
200 Front Street, Harrison, N.J. 


Please send me the Nopco Nutrition Guide 
Name. 


Firm Name 


Address. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison, N.J. Richmond, Calif. City. Zone State. 


Basic producers of Microtized ” (truly stable) Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 
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him. It seems as if a new item can be made 
more exciting over the phone than paying 
an initial visit to a customer. And every 
customer who displays interest in a product, 
sight-unseen, is almost a guaranteed buyer.” 

The situation differs somewhat with pros- 
pects. As Mr. Wenger isn’t selling them 
feed as yet, they sometimes are a little slow 
showing a lot of interest in his line of feeds 
or new items that are being marketed. 
Nevertheless, he has found that where 
many prospects won't see him on their farms 
or take out enough time to really investi- 
gate his products, that they will listen 
more attentively over the phone. Then 
when he has a prospect who really sounds 
interested, he can pay a personal call. 

Having complete information at his fin- 
ger tips is considered the best way to pro- 
mote telephone business and save time 
simultaneously. Pennsylvanian Wenger has 
a card on every customer whom he calls that 
contains their complete record of purchases, 
payments, credits, products of interest, acre- 
age, approximate head of livestock, and 
size of flocks. 

He also has a blackboard with the latest 
prices on feeds and related products and has 
a mass of other information on the same 
table as the one on which his telephone is 
resting. When speaking to a customer or 
prospect, he can tell them whatever they 
want to know in a jiffy and is in an excel- 
lent sales position because he knows what 
the customer needs in the way of feeds or 
other needs. 

“When you talk over the phone, you 
can’t hem-or-haw,” declared Mr. Wenger, 
“because the other party will become rest- 
less and cut the conversation short. You 
must be prepared to give all the answers at 
the time. This in itself shows the customer 
that you know what you are talking about 
and are well informed on the fundamentals 
of your products and business.” 

Through the years, Merchant Wenger 
has built up a wealth of information on cus- 
tomers and prospects that is maintained on 
his card files. Actually, he doesn’t have to 
come right out and ask the customer or 
prospect very personal questions. Chances 
are that he wouldn't get any worthwhile re- 
ply. But through personal meetings and 
telephone conversation, he has gleaned a 
lot of information that he has added to his 
cards. Some are practically complete bi- 
ographies on varioug farmers. 

“We have had for example, many farm- 
ers who have been delinquent in their bills 
and cry about their misfortunes and poor 
crops for the season that has held them 
back from making payment on their feeds 
bill,” explained Mr. Wenger. “When we 
went through our cards, we found that 
some of them owned vast acreages and some 
properties in other counties that they didn’t 
think we knew about. When in a conversa- 
tional trend, these are mentioned to them, 
they realize that we know they have other 
assets that may be liable for their obliga- 
tions — and they make payment. Now we 
don’t do this to hold over their heads, but 
knowing something about your customers 
always helps to sell them, collect a bill, or 
work out certain business conditions.” 

Horst’s Mill is a family-owned and fam- 
ily-operated enterprise. Laban Wenger is 
assisted by his two sons, Henry H. and 
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Ames H., in the business with his wife 
handling the books and office details. Two 
mill hands round out handling needs. 

Horst’s Mill is one of the oldest feed 
establishments in Lebanon county and Laban 
Wenger smiles that he got into the business 
when he married the owner's daughter. 
Through the years, the firm has remained 
known as Horst’s Mill but wherever the 
name is featured, Laban Wenger & Sons is 
printed beneath. 

“Our business has flourished through the 
years because we handle only quality feeds,” 
reported Mr. Wenger. “Some feed men like 
to handle a quality and an economical feed 
to satisfy all their customers, but we have 
stuck to quality feeds. In our opinion, either 
a feed is worth giving to livestock and poul- 
try or it isn’t. And as we intend to keep 
this business running into the third and 
fourth generations, we know that quality 
feeds are our only assurance of doing so.” 

Aggressive Feed Retailer Wenger mer- 
chandises Honegger and Larro feeds. They 
also mill their own branded as Horst’s Mill, 
which is termed the economy feed. But 
those farmers who are really interested in 
economy, Mr. Wenger noted, cart in their 
own corn and wheat and have it mixed or 
ground to their own formulas or those rec- 
ommended by the Wengers. 

“Mixing is done free and we charge 15 
cents per hundred for grinding,” noted 
Laban Wenger, “plus the supplements that 
are added. If we pick up and deliver, the 
charge is 20 cents per hundred. But when 
farmers are really that price-conscious, they 
cart in their own grains, which is just as 
well as far as we are concerned.” 

Mill equipment includes a Sprout-Wal- 
dron mixer, crimper, grinder, and molasses 
mixer. The mill section is operated only on 
specific days of the week so that other 
business functions and details can be car- 
ried out. By scheduling its operations, the 
mill has been able to handle work that it 
would ordinarily require about half as much 
help again to do. 

“We spend one hour or so calling every 
morning and the same every afternoon,” 
stated Mr. Wenger. “We have planned our 
deliveries on a three-day basis. Of course, 
we deliver whenever customers ask, but the 
bulk of our deliveries are handled by three 
trucks on three routes for three days of the 
week. 

“We are always ready to meet salesmen 
and spend as much time with them as we 
can. Some salesmen tell us that some feed 
dealers only see them on certain days of 
the week, and we feel that this is unfair to 
them. Salesmen and manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives have to travel long distances in 
rural areas to see feed dealers and in many 
cases they can’t plan schedules to meet 
those of the feed dealer. So we welcome 
them no matter when they come.” 

Laban Wenger enjoys each salesman’s vis- 
it because he claims that he learns some- 
thing from each of them. They provide him 
with marketing information, give him in- 
formation on new products, current trends, 
and other subjects that he ordinarily isn’t in 
touch with. In fact, he will even make a 
note of anything that he wants to know 
about and will call it to the attention of 
visiting salesmen. 

The mill is located a few miles from 


the Pennsylvania railroad and trucks are dis- 
patched to Cornwallis to make pick-ups. 
The days of pick-up do not conflict with 
the days of delivery and the greatest use 
per truck is constantly enjoyed. 

Mr. Wenger is constantly on the lookout 
for new customers and pays particular at- 
tention to the small order prospect. The 
greater the number of customers that he 
has, regardless of the amounts of feeds pur- 
chased, the safer he terms his business. 

“We had some bad situations,” recalled 
Laban Wenger. “A few of our large users 
quit us. They began to dictate prices and 
terms to us that we couldn't meet and we 
found ourselves half out of business. Since 
then we have concentrated our attention on 
small users, made possible through the use 
of our telephone, and they have added up 
to huge volumes. Now if we do have a few 
quit on us, it doesn’t mean anything — 
just keep going.” 

Spring and fall offer Quaker Stater Wen- 
ger added sales opportunities by promoting 
fertilizer to his crop-raising farmers. Here 
again the telephone comes in handy and 
when backed up with direct mail to his en- 
tire mailing list of 3,500 results in some 
sizable added business volume. 

The average customer is allowed 30 days 
credit, with one per cent discount if paid 
within 15 days. 

“If one of our customers wants a feed bill 
credit, and we know they are raising cash 
crops, such as tomatoes, beans, or tobacco, 
we will extend the ‘necessary credit,” Mr. 
Wenger stated. “We know that he will get 
his money as soon as the crop is mature and 
will pay his feed bill. On the other hand, 
if he is raising other crops and has limited 
income means on other counts, we have to 
weigh the situation more carefully.” 

A mailing piece goes into all mail boxes 
weekly. An! assortment of material is used, 
either supplied by feed manufacturers or 
prepared by Laban Wenger himself. 

Every Easter, about 3,500 chicks are dis- 
tributed to those visiting the store and this 
campaign, tied in with Laban Wenger's 
telephone contacts, has helped Horst’s Mill 
to become known to every farmer in Leb- 
anon county in Pennsylvania and to num- 
ber many of them as regular customers. 


Four-Year Rotation Plan 


Ups Soybean Yields 


Soybeans undergoing a four-year rota- 
tion yielded an average of nearly eight 
bushels more per treated acre than soybeans 
under a two-year rotation plan in tests re- 
ported recently by L. B. Miller of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois college of agriculture. 

The soils specialist said that in a two-year 
corn-soybean rotation, bean yields have ev- 
eraged 20.4 bushels an acre with treatment 
of lime, phosphate, potash, and nitrogen. 
In contrast, soya yields in a four-year rota- 
tion of corn, soybeans, wheat, and mixed 
hay averaged 28.2 bushels per treated acre. 

Without treatment, soybean fields yielded 
an average 17.4 bushels per acre on a two- 
year rotation and 21.4 bushels on a four- 
year rotation. 


@ BAKER’S FEED STORE, Charleston, 
Ill., has acquired a new Bryant sheller. 
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For years, Borden’s Bospro has 
been recognized by quality-minded 
feed manufacturers as the ultimate 
in vitamin fortification for cattle 
and dairy feeds. All across the 
country, dozens of leading mills 
have come to rely on Bospro as 
an aid in helping their feeders avoid 
the serious losses which can result 
from poor growth, lowered milk 
production and disease. 

The new Bospro, added to your 
dairy and cattle feeds, will help 
promote greater utilization of low- 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send us complete information about the new Borden’s Bospro. 


cost roughage and other feed in- 
gredients, as well as stimulate the 
appetite to insure a steadier feed 
intake. 

The new Bospro is designed to 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 


Fiere’s the New 
Borden’s Bospro... 


Firm 


Address 


increase rumen activation, permit- 
ting the rumen micro-organisms to 
speed up the manufacture of many 
of the nutrients required for profit- 
able milk and beef production. 

The people who buy vour feeds 
want two things... two things not 
always found in the same bag... 
maximum quality and maximum 
economy.The new Borden’s Bospro 
will help you give them what they 
demand. 

Get the full story today! Mail the 
coupon or wire collect. 


NOW 
BETTER 
: 
ii 
id 
Town... 
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NEW PRODUCT 


Now, a longer twine—9,000 feet per bale; 
of pure sisalana; same fool-proof tensile 

_ strength, 325 lb. avg; twine enough to 
bale 5 tons more hay than imported 
henequen at no extra cost! (In accepted 
65 lb. bales instead of light 50 Ibs.) 
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Deal 


FOR 1956! 


NEW PACKAGE 


The new Red Top package catches your 
customers’ eye, tells them, sells them. 
Plymouth is the twine you can trust to 
move off your shelf. 


NEW NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


Now Plymouth tells the farmers in na- 
tional magazines the true story of how 
much money they actually lose using 
cheap imported twine . . . and how to 
really save money with Plymouth Red Top! 


1. To make the most— Buy Now, Sell 
Now, Profit Now—with Plymouth’s all 
new Red Top Deal for "56. 


ACT 


2. Your Plymouth salesman has the 

Fy OW complete, exciting, profit-making story. 
Call your supplier today for an early 
start... or wire or write! 


Plymouth Cordage Company 


Plymouth, Massachusetts 
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NEW PROMOTION 
Colorful, exciting, sales-making displays, 
banners, direct mail, seasonal sales plans 


to help you sell more Red Top this year 
than ever before—both early and late! 


NEW RADIO 
PROGRAMS 


Plymouth sponsors morning farm news 
programs to convince your customers 
that the Red Top you carry is the best 
baler twine they can buy . . . is lowest in 
cost-to-use. 
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ANOTHER UNION BAG CONTRIBUTION TO 
BETTER PACKAGING IN MULTIWALL BAGS 


O THAT YOUR CUSTOMERS can open your Multi- 
walls more easily, Union now offers rayon-sewed 


“ bags with a red colored looper thread—without a 
Union’s red rayon 


premium. 
looper thread When Union Sewn Multiwalls are closed with a 
© white rayon thread for the needle, red is used for 
ves our custom 
Gres _ _ the looper thread. Even if a bag becomes discolored 
faster, easier in transit or storage, your customer need only cut t 
the thread back two stitches and the red looper 
bag opening... becomes visible for unravelling and easy opening. 
...at no upcharge Union Bag is the first Multiwall Manufacturer to 
provide this added service without extra charge. 
to us 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


WHEN YOU GET DOWN TO CASES, - 
UNION SHOWS THE WAY 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Foreign Feed Men-50 


Influences Venezuela 


@ The thriving Venezuelan feed and 
farm supply business of Casa Dei 
Agricultor, Ferreteria C. A., imports 
20,000 baby chicks from the United 
States twice a week. In other ways, 
too, this efficient operation, managed 
by Felipe S. Rincon, has important 
ties with our nation. 

There is vastly more to Venezuela 
than meets the eye when the ship 
docks at the port of La Guaira, where 
cargo is unloaded for the capital, Ca- 
racas, and other inland towns scat- 
tered throughout the mountains. The 
mountains rise almost from the dock’s 
edge and one wonders how the many 
small cottages built on their slopes 
keep from sliding into the sea. The 
mountains of Venezuela are quite for- 
midable with at least two dozen of 
their peaks over 15,000 feet. 


Until recently, Caracas was reached 
only by an old mountain road that 
spiralled to nearly 5,000 feet. This is 
still a favorite route for tourists at 
least one way to the city for the 
scenic beauty alone which had to be 
sacrificed when a new 80-million-dol- 
lar, four-lane highway linked Caracas 
with the port by a 20-minute drive. 

This modernization of transporta- 
tion has its advantages and it has had 
its influence on this city as a whole. 
Narrow streets have been widened to 
care for the increased traffic problems 
and outmoded buildings have been 
replaced by modern structures and 
best of all the coastal mountains are 
no longer a problem. 
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Caracas, Venezuela 


However, the mountain regions and 
coastal ranges from the standpoint of 
population and agriculture are of first 
importance. The most densely settled 
parts of the country are here as well as 
at Caracas and although the flat grass- 
lands of the central plains, which are 
rarely over 600 feet above sea level, 
graze the bulk of the nation’s five mil- 
lion cattle, there are still many to be 
cared for in the environs of Caracas. 


The agricultural regions have al- 
ways held the bulk of the people. At 
least two-thirds of the country’s five 
million are still connected in some way 
with agriculture or pastoral occupa- 
tions. Even so, agriculture has never 
kept pace with the country’s needs 
and Venezuela has to import close to 
40 per cent of its essential foodstuffs. 
The government is now pushing 
mechanization and modern fertilizing 
methods and promoting such crops as 
wheat and rice and an indication of 
greater self-sufficiency is resulting. 

The mountain folk are slow to grasp 
modern methods, partly due perhaps 
to some illiteracy and the fact that in 
some parts of the highlands they have 
never known a white man. The dis- 


MODERN and bustling, the 
Rincon feed establishment in 
Caracas, Venezuela, sets a 
fast pace for its competition 
in the capital city. 


FELIPE RINCON JR. 
American influence is felt. 


tances in this back country are vast 
and way stations are few and along 
with the mountainous terrain cattle 
raising is difficult. The common breeds 
are Holsteins and a breed called Mara- 
cay from a town near Caracas, and 
Cebus of Swiss strain. These all seem 
to do well and provide in a small way 
for some consumer manufacturing of 
shoes, cheese, soap, and candles. Oth- 
er small manufacturing businesses such 
as creameries, tanneries, packing hous- 
es, a few sugar mills, and textile fac- 
tories furnish a livelihood for the aver- 
age citizen who is not tending a farm. 

The almost universal use of air- 
planes makes it easier to import feed 
than to take the risk involved in home 
production and since among the moun- 
tains mechanized farming is still in its 
infancy, chickens and turkeys are con- 
sidered easier to handle from the nu- 
trition angle. 

This feature was particularly well 
demonstrated at Casa Del Agricultor, 
located at Calle Las Flores, Sabana 
Grande. Mr. Rincon, the manager, im- 
ports 10,000 chicks twice a week by 
plane from Miami, Fla. They come in 
ventilated cardboard crates and since 
Miami is only a five-hour flight away 
there is little or no loss in life. Mr. 
Rincon certainly has the chicken busi- 
ness down to a system. He takes his 
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orders and gets his money five days in ad- 
vance. His customers know when the plane 
arrives and they line up with their cars and 
trucks in front of his store and as the crates 
are unloaded from his delivery trucks, they 
pick up their orders and he doesn’t even 
have to house them over night. These or- 
ders include Leghorns, white rocks, New 
Hampshires, and mimorcas. 

Casa Del Agricultor is a three-story build- 
ing of concrete and brick with stucco over 
the brick. It has a frontage of 80 feet and a 
depth of 50 feet. The salesroom is 40 feet 
deep and about 60 feet wide. One store- 
room occupies part of the first floor and 
another one is on the second floor. 

Mr. Rincon plans soon to move his of- 
fice to the second floor, where he now has 
a housekeeping apartment. His business has 
grown so rapidly lately that he needs more 
salesroom space as well as storage room, as 
he has no other retail outlet. Due to the 
nature of the country, all goods arrive by 
plane or ship so this eliminates the extra 
room needed for a loading platform at a 
railroad siding. 

Mr. Rincon handles Forti-Fal feed for 
poultry, cows, pigs, rabbits, and horses. It 
is mixed in Maricaibo, Venezuela, and he is 
representative for the Forti-Fal wholesaler in 
Caracas. This feed comes in different types 
suited to the kind of, animals raised in dif- 
ferent localities. Mr. Rincon feels that pur- 
chasing from companies specializing in 
grinding and mixing makes handling easier 
and cuts out the expense of machinery and 
labor to operate it and assures a balanced 
diet that is scientific. Forti-Fal poultry grit 
is highly recommended. Corn already 
cracked and mixed with wheat is sold. 

Sideline items are numerous including 
the complete Shell petroleum line of dis- 
infectants for fruits, plants, and animals; 
and Purina remedies and dog food. 

Really the farmer or a chicken or pet 
fancier from the city has no need to go 
elsewhere to supply his needs, to say noth- 
ing of picking up new ideas in the way of 
the latest farm tools. Everything is neatly 
arranged and set out in full view and plainly 
labeled. Sacks of feed rolled back at the 
top permit customer inspection. 

In the back storeroom is a display of 
rabbits, parakeets, love birds, and pigeons. 

Just recently Mr. Rincon found it to his 
advantage to include small hardware and he 
has set aside one whole side of his salesroom 
for this line of goods. Paints and feeders 
and brooders in various sizes are displayed 
on shelves near the ceiling. 

Mr. Rincon’s father started the business. 
In 1945, he formed a company of father 
and son and made his son, Felipe Jr., the 
manager. The business has been active at 
its present location since 1945. Five em- 
ployes serve as salesmen. Poultry feed is 
most popular, amounting to approximately 
20 tons per month. 

The total annual volume of business Mr. 
Rincon estimates at $335,900. No credit is 
granted. 

The firm has a regular delivery plan, 
serving a radius of 25 miles. This is han- 
dled by a Ford truck with a capacity of 
three tons. A minimum purchase of $3.50 
is required for this service. Mr. Rincon ad- 
vertises through the newspapers and on 
feed bags. 
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Coleman Heads Franchise 
Division for Pratt's 


Promotion of Robert Coleman to director 
of its franchise division has been announced 
by Pratt Food Co., Hammond, Ind. Presi- 
dent R. H. Shanaman disclosed Mr. Cole- 


ROBERT COLEMAN 


man’s elevation from sales manager of the 
firm’s health products operation. 

Mr. Coleman assumed his new duties 
Nov. 1. He will direct the comprehensive 
Pratt plan of franchising regional feed 
manufacturers to produce Pratt-planned for- 
mula rations. 


Martin Aide to Stack in 
Peebles Organization 


Appointment of Charles F. Martin as as- 
sistant sales manager in the feed products 
division of Western Condensing Co., Apple- 
ton, Wis., has been revealed by the firm. 
M. J. Stack is sales manager for the division. 


Business hours are from eight to noon 
and following the custom of hot countries, 
two siesta hours, and open again from two 
to six. 

Mr. Rincon Sr. and his son are Vene- 
zuelans and so are highly qualified to deal 
with their countrymen. They have no labor 
troubles, and one can easily understand that 
after talking with Mr. Rincon, who has an 
extremely genial disposition. 

He says the firm carries a, social security 
insurance for its employes. His outlook for 
the future is most encouraging, which is 
understandable since oil represents 90 per 
cent of all exports and furnishes most of the 
nation’s revenue. 

The hinterland holds tremendous natural 
resources which like the oil will take for- 
eign capital to release. To give a small idea 
of prices in Venezuela, picture postal cards 
sell at three for one American dollar. Other 
things are equally high but it’s a country 
with a future. 

And Felipe Rincon Jr. and his Casa Del 
Agricultor figure to share in the promise 
of that future. 


Formerly with Mineral & Chemical Cor- 
poration of America, Philadelphia, Mr. Mar- 
tin now will headquarter at Appleton to 
assist in sales direction for Peebles whey 
products. 


Broiler Breast Blisters Are 


Caused by Wet Litter 


Breast blisters on broiler chickens are 
caused primarily by wet litter in poultry 
houses. This was determined in tests recently 
concluded by Dr. Ray Smith of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware agricultural experiment 
station. 

Dr. Smith’s check on 61 different flocks 
of white-feathered birds showed that wet- 
ness of the litter was more important than 
the kind of litter used when it came to the 
number of breast blisters found on the 
birds. He added that any kind of wet litter 
seemed to cause more breast blisters than 
did dry litter. 


Disclose Amendments 


To Grain Standards Act 


Two amendments to the regulations un- 
der the federal grain standards act have 
been announced by the Department of 
Agriculture. The changes, effective Jan. 1, 
concern the provision of the act dealing 
with activities of licensed grain inspectors 
and of samplers in the warehousing and 
merchandising of grain. 

The regulations are changed to read as 
follows: 


Section 26.23 — Inspector not to be in- 
terested in grain: “No licensed inspector 
shall be interested, financially or otherwise, 
directly or indirectly, in any grain elevator 
or warehouse, or in the merchandising of 
grain, including the binning, mixing, blend- 
ing, drying, or other preparation of grain 
for purposes of warehousing, storage, ship- 
ment, or otherwise, nor shall he be in the 
employment of any person or corporation 
owning or operating a grain elevator or 
warehouse, nor shall he issue a certificate 
of grade for any grain in which he is direct- 
ly or indirectly financially interested.” 

Section 26.24 — Qualifications of sam- 
pler: “No licensed inspector shall issue a 
certificate of grade for a lot or parcel of 
grain based upon a sample thereof drawn by 
a sampler who is not employed by him or 
his inspection department, or who is not am 
employe of the Department of Agriculture 
approved for the purpose by a grain super- 
visor, or who is interested, financially or 
otherwise, directly or indirectly, in the grain 
involved or in any grain elevator or ware- 
house or in the merchandising of grain, in- 
cluding the binning, mixing, blending, dry- 
ing, or other preparation of grain for pur- 
poses of warehousing, storage, shipment, or 
otherwise, or who is in the employment of 
any person or corporation owning or op- 
erating a grain elevator or warehouse, or 
who the licensed inspector knows or has 
reason to believe is incompetent.” 


@ GRANT COUNTY FARM SUPPLY, 
Fennimore, Wis., has installed a new 
Wenger molasses mixer. 
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Shellbuilder 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
MELROSE BUILDING © HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Pig on corn-soybean basal ration showing signs of Pig on same basal ration to which vitamin B12 was 
vitamin B12 deficiency. added at the rate of 10 milligrams per ton. 


When your starter, grower, and breeder rations for 
swine and poultry contain Merck Vitamin B,2 Supple- MERCK VITAMIN B,2 SUPPLEMENTS 
ments, you get sure Bj2 levels to stimulate growth, 
enhance livability, and promote reproduction. Vitamin B12 Supplement “6” 
The vitamin B,;2 in Merck Supplements is 100% Each pound equivalent to the activity of 6 milli- 
biologically active. Vitamin content is checked by a grams of vitamin By. Oyster-shell meal carrier. 
radioactive tracer technic that gives results parallel to Vitamin B12 Supplement “20” 
those obtained in chick growth assays. An extensive Each pound equivalent to the activity of 20 milli- 
testing program has confirmed the compatibility of grams of vitamin B,3. The carrier in this supplement | 
-_ Merck Vitamin B,2 with other ingredients normally is corn distillers dried grains. 
used in feed formulations. PRO-PEN® with Bi2 “2:3” 
Three different Merck Vitamin B,2 Mixtures are Each pound equivalent to the activity of 3 milli- | 
available to meet your special needs. All three are 
specially formulated to facilitate accurate mixing and 
uniform distribution in your feeds. 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 


© Merck & Co., Inc. 
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Subject Index for 1955 


Here Is a Handy Reference Listing 


@ Complete indexing of the editorial 
contents of The Feed Bag for the peri- 
od of December, 1954, through No- 
vember, 1955, follows. 

Extra copies of all 1955 issues are 
available, as are reprints of certain 
major articles. Extra copies are 25 
cents each and reprints 10 cents each. 
Remittance, should be sent with order 
addressed to Allen E. Bell, Circulation 
Manager, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3. 


ASSOCIATION HISTORIES 
American Feed Manufacturers, June, 99 


AUTHORS 

Abel, Harold, July, 108 

Iwin, Ernest W., Nov., 16 
Avery, T. B., April, 116 
Barnhart, C. E., Dec., 19 
Benson, Ezra T., March, 7; June, 81; Nov., 36 
Breimyer, Harold F., Sept., 54 
Brock, F. D., July, 58 
Burroughs, Wise, Feb., 58 
Butz, Earl L., Jan., 673 March, 25; Oct., 86 
Clark, Dorothy, July, 2 
Combs, G. F., July, 22; ie: 75 
Cook, M. E., March, 21 
Couch, J. R., Dec., 80; March, 105 
Crowley, James, Nov., 117 
Culbertson, C. C., Oct., 59 
Diamond, William Ens “April, 84 
Dougan, Riley S., Jan., 11 
Gaunt, Stanley N., July, 7 
Gershben, Sidney, Nov., 96 
Griem, Walter B., June, 41 
Holder, Ralph C., June, 26 
Jame, Wallace, April, 13 
Kline, Allan B., Jan., 78 
Kriesel, Herbert C., June, 26 
McMillen, W. N., Sept., 17 
Monaghan, John L., June, 34 
Neubauer, E. L., Nov., 96 
Nicholson, J. L., July, 22 
Norton, B. B., Dec., 76 
Paarlberg, Don, Sept., 7 
Romoser, Lynn, July, 22 


Sykes, J. D., March, 66 


Todd, A. C., Feb., 121 
Webster, Dean K., June, 46 


BURKE ON BUSINESS 
Partnership taxes, Dec., 63 
Correct inventory, Jan., 86 
Deducting losses, Feb., 47 
Tax law changes, March, 46 
Time for human inventory, April, 63 
Cash Incentives for staff, May, 37 
Providing for future, June, 90 
How a budget helps, July, 72 
Making up a budget, Aug., 37 
Know your insurance, Sept., 44 
Taxes vary on insurance, 7." 47 
Study gains, losses, Nov., 


CONVENTIONS 
American Dehydrators association, Feb., 33; 
April, 1 
American Feed Manufacturers association, June, 
Oct., 7 
American Poultry & Hatchery federation, 


Aug., 

California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
association, May, 1 

Central Retail Feed association, June, 

Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, ——" 17 

Grain & Feed Dealers National association, 
Oct., 31 

Grain Processing Machinery Manufacturers 
association, July, 11 

Illinois Feed association, Nov., 102 

Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers association, 
Feb., 16 

Michigan Feed & Grain association, Nov., 42 

Midwest on Manufacturers association, 


Ap 
Midwest School, Dec., 41 
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New England Feed Men, Oct., 32 

Northwest Retail Feed association, Feb., 63 

Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers association, 
March, 41 

Western Grain Feed association, Dec., 


COMPANY BIOGRAPHIES 

California 

Arcadia, Angel’s, May, 86 

Artesia, Pioneer Milling Co., 

Cupertino, R. Cali & Bro., April, 

Hollister, Maroney Bros., "June, “3. 

Morgan Hill, Gunter Bros., May, 103_ 

San Dimas, ‘San Dimas Grain & Milling Ce., 
an., 51 

sen Jose, Isaacson Grain Co., won 48 

San Jose, Perry Feed Stores, Aug., 

Temple City, Just’s Feed Store, co. 85 
Colorado 

Boulder, Ideal Elevator Co., Jan., 31 

Fort Collins, Feeders Supply Co., Dec., 39 
Florida 

Dania, J & L Feed & Su ply. rg 70 

Miami, Irwin Grain Co., March, 
Georgia 

Augusta, Feeders & Growers Exchange, Sept., 25 
Illinois 

Edwardsville, Klueter’s Feed Store, July, 76 

Nokomis, Nokomis Elevator Co. ., June, 57 

Princeton, Community Feed Mill, April, 93 

Waterman, Kauffman Feed Mill, May, 39 
Towa 

Creston, Farmers Feed & Supply Co., Te ge 60 

Estherville, Golden Sun Milling Co., Feb., 74 

Hawarden, Hawarden Feed Mill, July, $1 
Louisiana 

New Orleans, Jefferson Feed Co., Feb., 31 
Maine 

Damariscotta, Damariscotta Farm Supply, 
Oct., 

Freeport, Freeport Grain Co., Jan., 75 

Unity, J. H. Farwell & Son, ‘April, 78 
Massachusetts 

Randolph, Frank Diauto Grain & Feed, Nov., 72 
Michigan 

Carson City, Harvey’s Milling Co., Dec., 23 

Holland, Bruce Alan Feed Elevator, Nov., 104 

Holland, Overisel Feed & Lumber _ _ Tune, 76 

Jackson, Michigan Feed Mills, 

Lowell, King Milling Co., May, 5 

Richland, Richland Farm Service — April, 66 

Three Rivers, Templin Feed Mills, Jan., 58 

Zeeland, DeWitt’s Modern Feeds, Inc., Aug., 39 

Zeeland, Wayne Feed Store, July 61 
Missouri 

Springfield, Lipscomb Grain & Seed Co., 
Sept., 56 
New Hampshire 

Portsmouth, B. F. Bailey & Sons Grain Co., 
March, 60 
New Jersey 

Vineland, L. Sheard & Son, Dec., 29 
New Mexico 

Las Cruces, Farmers Market & Supply Co., 
Aug., 30 

Taos, Normex Feed Store, Dec., 53 

Truth or Consequences, Sparkman’s Feed & 
Farm Supply, Nov., 61 
New York 

Cherry Creek, Samuelson Feed & Supply Co., 


ov., 

South Dayton, Harry Austin Milling Co., 
March, 36 
Ohio 

Canfield, John Delfs Sons, July, 102 

Delta, Delta Feed Co., Sept., 51 

Hilliards, Russell Grain Co., Oct., 11 

Waldo, Waldo Supply Co., Aug., 57 
Oklahoma 

Lawton, Kirkpatrick Feed & Pet Store, May, 78 
Oregon 

Aloha, Aloha Feed & Seed, Nov., 65 


Pennsylvania 
Denver, Gehman Mill, May, 


Mount Airy, Clarence R. ie Feed Mill, 
June, 38 


South Carolina 

Orangeburg, Paul Dale Milling Co., Inc., 
Aug., 
Tennessee 

oy Duffey’s Farm & Garden Center, 
ept 

Memo, Sandridge Feed Store, Oct., 65 
Texas 

Bay City, Langham Feed & Farm Supply, 
March, 72 

Big ot Tucker’s Feed & Seed Store, 
July 

Feed Store & Hatchery, May, 67 

conrce, Davis reed & Sced Co., Jury, 44 

kl Campo, Wilson Feed & Farm Supply, 
Sept., 76 

Fort Worth, Universal Mills, April, 9 

Henrietta, Kerr Feed & Grain, Uct., 50 

Lubbock, Kconomy Mitls, June, 73 

Lubbock, Stubbs Grain & Seed Co., Aug., 43 

Nederland, H. W. Setzer Feed & Supply Co., 


‘eb., 
hina, South Texas Feed & Seed Co., 
May, 93 
Ueeies, Uvalde Producers Wool & Mohair Co., 
inc., Nov., 56 


Washington 
Bremerton, National Avenue Feed & Hardware 
Store, June, 69 


Port Orcnard, Kitsap Farmers Feed Store, 
July, 27 


West Virginia 
Charleston, Altman’s Cash Feed Stores, Nov., 69 
Charleston, Young Feed & Seed, Aug., 17 
Wisconsin 
Arlington, Arlington Grain & Feed Co., 
March, 13 
Barton, Gadow Milling Co., Inc., Aug. 
Menomonee Falls, Waidschmidt & sons, Feb., 48 
West Bend, West Bend Elevator Co., Jul y,. 46 


DISEASE 
Anaplasmosis test, Jan., 70 
Beet parasites, Keb., 121 


FEED FOR THOUGHT 
Thinking of Christmas, Dec., 15 
Bright aays ahead, Jan., 15 
‘he show of shows, Feb., 1 
Lent, March, 15 
Will miracie feeds cut volume?, April, 15 
Study your own advertising, May, 15 
Dairy month, June, 15 
Going to the dogs, July, 15 
Why business is good, Aug., 15 
Land-granis to land, Sept., 15 
An apple a day, Oct., i5 
“Who done it?’’, Nov., 15 


FEED NUTRITION DIGEST 
Baby Chicks 


An unidentitied chick-growth factor found in 
litter, April, 33 

Effects of different grades of animal fats on the 
performance of chicks, July, 41 

Evidence for an unidentified mineral required by 
the chick, Sept., 42 

Fish meals as amino acid sources in chick 
rations, Nov., 20 

Further information unidentified 
chick growth factors, Aug., 5 

Influence of Arsanilic Acid on dietary require- 
ment of chicks for certain unidentified growth 
factors, Dec., 47 

Niacin requirement of chickens from six to 11 
weeks, June, 31 

Phosphorus requirement of young chicks and 
poults, Dec., 47 

Presence of unidentified chick growth factor 
activity in dried whey prepared with a 
minimum of bacterial fermentation, Dec., 48 

Studies of encephalomalacia in the chick: 
B, The protective action of diphenyl-P- 
phenylene diamine against encephalomalacia, 
June, 31 

Utilization of food elements by growing chicks 
— the substitution of Korean lespedeza seed 
for soybean oil meal in chick rations, Jan., 47 


Cattle 


Effect of oral administration of hormones on 
growth rate and deposition in the carcass of 
fattening steers, July, 41 

Effect of trace minerals on growth performance 
and vitamin B12 synthesis of steers, March, 56 
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Chickens 
Ane acid in commercial broiler rations, 
Germ-free chicken nutrition — II, vitamin 


interrelationships, April, 33 
Protein requirement of broilers as influenced by 
antibiotics, Aug., 50 go 
Studies on vitamin E in poultry nutrition, 
Oct., 39 
Value of animal fat for different strains and 
crosses of broilers, Oct., 3 


Ducks 
Manganese deficiency in the duck, May, 45 


Egg Production 

Adding antibiotics to diets of good layers not 
necessary, July, 41 

Effect of Arasan-treated corn on laying hens, 


April, 34 

Effect of different feeding methods on the 
efficiency of egg production, July, 41 

Effect of low phosphorus rations on egg 
production and hatchability, Feb., 39 

Effect of No. 2 tallow in poultry rations on the 
flavor of fresh and stored eggs, May, 45 


Feed Ingredients 

Addition of hay to corn silage to maximize feed 
intake and milk production, Sept., 41 

Animal fat in combination with various other 
ingredients in broiler rations, April, 34 

Chick’s requirements for folic acid in the 
utilization for choline and its precursors 
betaine and methylaminoethanol, May, 46 

Comparisons of urea and protein meals as 
nitrogen sources for rumen microorganisms: 
production of volatile fatty acids, March, 56_ 

Cottonseed meal as a substitute for soybean oil 
meal in poultry rations, Aug., 50 

Effect of added fat on the digestion of cellulose 
and protein by ovine rumen microorganisms, 
March, 56 

Effect of certain adsorbents and mineral mixtures 
on the availability of riboflavin and other 
B-vitamins in rations, Dec., 47 

Effect of protein on the toxicity of 
hexachloronaphthalene, April, 33 

Effect of trace minerals and other dietary 
ingredients upon vitamin A stability in stored 
poultry diets, June, 32 7 

Influence of palatability of certain growth 
combinations, fish solubles, and a vitamin B12 
Aureomycin supplement in poultry rations, 
Nov., 49 

Stability of carotene and vitamin E in dehydrated 
forage crops, July, 42 

Stability of vitamin A in mixed feed and 
premixes, Aug., 50 

Studies on the effect of sodium bisulfite on the 
stability of vitamin E, April, 33 

Studies on the productive value of roughages 
and concentrates for lactation, Aug., 49 

Use of barley in high-efficiency broiler rations 
1) influence of methionine, grit, and stabilized 
animal fat on efficiency of utilization, Oct., 39 

Use of chicken feather meal in feeds, Aug., 49 

Utilization of fats of different melting points 
added to broiler feed, Aug., 49 


Geese 
Value of pasture in the production of goose 
broilers, April, 34 


Pheasants 

Effect of antibiotics, arsenicals, and thyroactive 
compounds upon growth and feathering in 
pheasant chicks, Jan., 47 

Studies in pheasant nutrition — II, protein and 
fiber levels in diets for young pheasants, 
Jan., 47 


Rabbits 


Impaired reproduction in the rabbit fed supple- 
mented diets containing soybean hay, Feb., 40 

Potassium deficiency in the rabbit as a cause 
of muscular dystrophy, May, 46 


Rodents 


Effect of dietary molybdenum upon growth, 
hemoglobin, reproduction, and lactation of 
rats, Jan., 48 

Effect of fat level of the diet on general nutrition. 
The requirement of essential fatty acids for 
pregnancy and lactation, Jan., 47 

Effect of high levels of Terramycin and strepto- 
mycin on longevity in the rat, Jan., 47 

Effect of water restriction on the food intake 
and food efficiency of growing rats, Jan., 48 

Stilbestrol-contaminated feed and reproductive 
disturbances in mice, Nov., 50 


Sheep 

Antibiotic supplements in rations for growing 
and fattening lambs, March, 55 

Effect of alfalfa ash upon the digestibilty and 
utilization of cottonseed hulls by sheep, 
March, 55 

Effect of ration on vitamin synthesis in rumen 
of sheep, March, 55 


Swine 


Influence of alfalfa on ovulation rate and other 
Teproductive phenomena in gilts, Sept., 41 
Liver necrosis and altered fat composition in 
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vitamin E deficient swine, Sept., 41 

Nutritive value of protein of muscle from hogs 
fed diets supplemented with Aureomycin or 
Terramycin hydrochloride, July, 42 

Protein levels for pigs as studied by growth 
and self-selection, July, 42 

Salt poisoning of pigs, FKeb., 39 

Thiamine requirement of the baby pig, Oct., 39 

Tryptophan requirement of the young pig, 
Sept., 42 

Value of several supplements as sources of 
unidentified growth factors for swine, Sept., 42 


Turkeys 


Effect of penicillin and forage juice on reproduc- 
tion and growth of turkeys, Dec., 4 

Further studies in unidentified growth factor 
sources for broad breasted bronze turkey 
poults, Nov., 49 

Long-range effect of low level methionine 
supplementation in growing turkey rations, 
June, 3 

Pantothenic acid requirements in turkey hens, 


ay, 
we 4 of arsanilic acid for turkey breeders, 
eb., 
Vitamin E and reproduction in turkeys, May, 45 


FEED RETAILING ’ROUND THE WORLD 

Egypt, Chafik Canaan, April, 70 

Lebanon, Oseiran & Co., May, 63 

Libya, Mohamed Gerushi, Feb., 50 

Malaya, Tay Kee Joo & F. E. Zuellig, Ltd., 
June, 52 

Netherlands, Spijkenisse, Holland, Oct., 78 

Sicily, Consorizio Agrario Provinciale, Jan., 25 

Tangier, Ahmed Ben Akalay, Dec., 69 


GOVERNMENT 


Here is the brighter side, Nov., 36 
New frontiers are here, March, 25 
Our world stake, Jan., 78 


INDUSTRY 
A sensible insurance program, June, 92 
Dairyman’s friend, July, 64 
Efficient turkey raising, March, 105 
Ethics in custom milling, July, 58 
Federal cost cuts count, Dec., 7 
Flour & Feed is purchased, June, 7 
From Squibb, Nov., 29 
Handling fats for feeds, Dec., 76 
Hog industry future bright, Aug., 19 
In the big 9 now, April, 84 
Making layers profitable, April, 116 
Meat abundance, April, 31 
New equipment is needed, March, 66 
Planning your advertising, March, 21 
Seasonal production dips, Sept., 54 
Status of farmers today, March, 7 


MANAGEMENT 


Average net 2.15 per cent, Nov., 121 
Debt management, Dec., 104 
Opportunity is knocking, June, 46 
What’s on the horizon?, Jan., 11 


MARKETING 
Britons cut dairy imports, Sept., 13 
Dairy surplus, May, 9 
Direct selling picture, Sept., 67 
Egg market curves, Nov., 125 
Farm exports rise, March, 34 
Feed grain supply, June, 85 ° 
Finishing off beef cattle, July, 108 
Marketing is a private job, Jan., 67 
Meat supplies, June, 115 
Oversupply cut, July, 67 
Production steady, March, 11 
Sheep profits, July, 19 


NUTRITION 


Alfalfa for ruminants, Feb., 58 
All-important vitamin D, 
All the facts on molasses, =_ 41 
Antibiotics in agriculture, 

Broiler calorie-protein ratio, July, 22 
Corn, barley for beef, Nov., 94 

Dry milk today, May, 55 

Energy in dairy rations, July, 7 

Feed survey, Nov., 112 

Feeds, fads of today, June, 34 

For steer calves, Oct., 59 

Modern pig starter feeds, Dec., 19 
New uses for fish products, June, 26 
Nutritional periscope view, Sept., 17 
Poultry hormone, Dec., 17 
Protein-energy relation, Sept., 75 
Role of custom mixer, Nov., 96 
Soybean oil gains told, Nov., 46 
Start of antibiotic era, Nov., 7 
Those unidentified factors, Jan., 22 
Turkey’s needs, Dec., 80 

What farmers are earning, Sept., 7 
What’s Bacitracin, Nov., 19 
What’s Aureomycin, Nov., 25 
What’s Terramycin, Nov., 22 

Your manpower, April, 13 


SERVICE 
Assisting the dairyman, Nov., 117 
Meeting the needs of farmers, Oct., 74 
Service to agriculture, June, 81 


Combs Guest Speaker at 
Borden Sales Meet 


What to expect promotion and nutrition- 
wise next year was discussed by several 
Borden executives and a guest speaker, 
Dr. Gerald F. Combs, at the 1955 sales 
school of the Borden Co., New York City, 
the firm has reported. Dr. Combs of the 
University of Maryland told the group of 
the influence of the calorie-protein ratio 
concept for feed on meat and egg produc- 
tion and feed performance. 


Borden speakers at the four-day event 
were E. J. Brubaker, Dr. A. C. Groschke, 
Dr. H. W. Howard, E. C. Holcombe, 
Stuart Peabody, C. F. Kieser, Dr. R. J. 
Kunz, and H. W. Comfort. 


General Manager Brubaker of the feed 
supplements department was leadoff speak- 
er. He discussed Borden’s plans for ex- 
pansion of facilities and opportunity for 
sales. Drs. Groschke and Howard reported 
new developments in the Borden line of 
feed supplements. Dr. Groschke is director 
of bulk sales and technical service and Dr. 
Howard research director for the special 
products division. 


Mr. Holcombe, advertising manager and 
package sales director, outlined the com- 
pany’s four-point program. The program 
stresses use of advertising and technical aid. 
Mr. Holcombe promised expansion of this 
program during 1956. Vice President Pea- 
body, in charge of advertising, supported 
Mr. Holcombe’s talk by pointing out the 
vital role of advertising and merchandising. 

Vice President Kieser and Executive Vice 
President Kunz of the special products di- 
vision traced Borden’s development and the 
worth of fieldmen, respectively. 

Vice President Comfort said of the sales- 
men that know-how and hustle have been, 
and always will be, the chief elements in 
putting over any business. 


Werthan’s Gil Gillespie, 
Ill Briefly, Is Dead 


The general sales manager of Werthan 
Bag Corp., Nashville, Tenn., T. H. (Gil) 
Gillespie, died Nov. 27 following a brief 
illness. Mr. Gillespie, who had been asso- 
ciated with the concern since 1918, had 
entered a hospital only a few hours before 
his death. 

A native of Mobile, Ala., the late Mr. 
Gillespie first served Werthan as traffic man- 
ager when the company had headquarters 
at St. Louis. When the bag manufacturer 
shifted its offices to Nashville in 1922, Mr. 
Gillespie became a member of its executive 
staff. He was a vice president at the time 
of his death and also was a board member. 

Mrs. Gillespie, a daughter, and a son sur- 
vive. Memorial services were conducted in 
Nashville. 


@ W.E. & R. A. BEERS, Academia, Pa., 

has installed a new Wenger molasses unit. 

@ JOHN HAAG, Athelstane, Wis., has 

purchased Crivitz Feed Mill at Crivitz from 

Leo Wojtkewicz. 
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Albemarle Will Purchase 


Raymond Organization 


Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., Richmond, 
Va., will purchase Raymond Bag Co. of 
Middletown, Ohio, the former has an- 
nounced. This action was approved last 
month by directors of both firms. 

Raymond Bag, manufacturer of multiwall 
paper shipping sacks, will operate as a 
division of Albemarle. Albemarle operates 
three mills in Richmond and another in 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

President F. D. Gottwald of Albemarle 
said that this purchase “is a large step to- 
wards integration of all operations from the 
tree seed to the final paper product.” He 
added that no change of personnel is con- 
templated. 


Belgian Poultryman Talks 
To Whitmoyer Students 


Chickens are individualistic in their taste 
preferences, Frans Van Dooren of Belgium 
recently told students attending the 65th 
poultry health and nutrition school spon- 
sored by Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., 
Myerstown, Pa. 

Guest Speaker Van Dooren is professor 
of poultry husbandry at the poultry schools 
of Antwerp and Limburg. He also man- 
ages one of the largest poultry feed mills 
in Belgium. 

Six Canadians and a Norwegian attended 
the school along with 45 students repre- 
senting 10 states. The next Whitmoyer 
school is scheduled for Jan. 18-20. 


Bemis Starts New Paper 
Specialty Department 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, has 
started its first paper specialty operation on 
the west coast, officials have announced. 
The new department has been opened at 
Bemis’ Wilmington, Calif., plant. 

Formerly a salesman for Bemis’ Los An- 
geles sales division, H. M. Wonder will 
head the new operation. The west coast 
area previously was served by paper spe- 
cialty plants at St. Louis and Crosett, Ark. 


Plant Pathologist Leben 
Lilly Research Staffer 


Dr. Curt C. Leben has joined the agri- 
cultural research staff of Eli Lilly & Co., 
Indianapolis, the firm has disclosed. A plant 
pathologist, Dr. Leben will investigate ways 
to control plant diseases in his new duties. 

The new Lilly research staffer was en- 
gaged in plant pathology and physiology 
research and teaching at the University of 
Wisconsin before joining Lilly. Dr. Leben 
is a native of Athens, Ohio, and received 
his doctorate from the Badger school. 

Dr. Leben is a published author on plant 
disease control and is active in several scien- 
tific, botanical, and biological societies. 


@ GRANT COUNTY FARM SUPPLY 
CO-OP, Fennimore, Wis., dedicated its new 
$50,000 feed mill recently. 
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*Trade-mark 


PROCADIAN 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


Box 188, Columbia, Mo. 


133 Carnegie Way, N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
1203 Gervais St., Columbia 1, S. C. 

P. 0. Box 28, Hopewell, Va. 

2999 West 6th St., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


NITROGEN DIVISION am 


P. 0. Box 166, Omaha 7, Neb. Bellevue 1464 
P. 0. Box 98, Ironton, Ohio Ironton 8-4366 
6060 College Ave., indianapolis 20, Ind. Broadway 5443 


Columbia 2-4040 
511 E. Paterson St., Kalamazoo, Mich. Kalamazoo 32569 
1095 Market St., San Francisco 3, Cal. Hemlock 1-0920 
Walnut 7805 
Columbia 3-6676 
Hopewell 6301 
Dunkirk 8-3201 
Hanover 2-7300 
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Mail Bag 


This letter is written to express the ap- 
preciation of the college of agriculture 
at Michigan State and myself for the 
use of your magazine during the past 
year. Your Reader Service pages, as 
well as your stories on good elevator 
businesses, are very worthwhile to us. 
Because of your practical articles, it is 
often used as a textbook in our unique 
country elevator class. 


George G. Greenleaf 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing 
* * 
Will be looking forward to your article 
on our growth [published elsewhere 
in this issue}. We do enjoy receiving 
each issue of The Feed Bag and have 
found it very beneficial. 


Robert C. Keniston 

Winslow & Keniston, Inc. 

Concord, N. H. 

* * * 

Having been in the feed business for 
some 28 years, you know that the bug 
will never get out of your blood. I 
shall always appreciate and remember 
the many fine friends whom I have 
enjoyed in this business. I certainly 
enjoy your magazine. 

Walter B. Krueck 

Allied Mills, Inc. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Third lowa Feed Mill to 
Be Built by Purina 


Plans to construct its third feed manufac- 
turing plant in Iowa have been revealed by 
Ralston Purina Co., of St. Louis. Site for 
the new mill, slated to produce 75,000 tons 
of feed annually, is Sioux City. 

Purina has leased a seven-acre tract and 
plans to begin construction of its new plant 
shortly. The new Sioux City unit will be the 
47th manufacturing plant operated by Pur- 
ina. The firm’s other Iowa feed mills are 
at Iowa Falls and Davenport. 


@ SYLVESTER WEISENSEL, East Bris- 
tol, Wis., recently held a grand opening 
party at his East Bristol Feed Mill. 
@ TIPTON COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
Sharpsville, Ind., has installed a new 18- 
inch Bryant hammer mill. 
FERMENTATION UNIT 
Launching of a new pure-culture fermen- 
tation plant has been disclosed by Grain 
Processing Corp., Muscatine,, Iowa. The 
concern is affiliated with Kent Feeds. Cul- 
ture products are used by feed, food, and 
drug companies. 
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Drop in Farm Income 
Many Factors Are Involved in It 


@ Declining total farm income must be con- 
sidered from several aspects, according to 
A. G. Mueller, University of Illinois farm 
economist. Mr. Mueller, who stressed that 
there are many viewpoints to consider in 
determining farmer income, presented the 
income picture from one view. 


Mr. Mueller is in charge of analyzing 
records from 4,500 farms in the Illinois 
Farm bureau farm management service. He 
averaged economic reports from 529 farms 
of 180 to 260 acres each in northern Illi- 
nois. He treated grain, livestock, dairy, and 
general farmers as one average, comparing 
the 1947-49 period with 1954. 

He found that the average farmer in 
1954 had $100,000 invested in a 220-acre 
farm and received $6,638 returns after pay- 
ing himself a going hired hand wage of 
$175 a month. His returns were 19 per 
cent or about $1,600 below his 1947-49 
returns but his wages were up $25 a month. 

Although fertilizer prices were only sev- 
en per cent higher in 1954 than in the 
earlier period, he spent more than twice as 
much for fertilizer in 1954 — $830 com- 
pared with $411. This indicated that fer- 
tilzer used was doubled. 

The farm economist noted that the aver- 
age farmer in 1954 spent 51 per cent more 
for buildings — $1,343 compared with $889 


— part of which was caused by an 18 per 
cent rise in the price of building materials. 
Machinery costs in 1954 were up 41 
per cent, according to Mr. Mueller. He said 
that the 1954 costs averaged $4,256, com- 
pared with $3,008 in 1947-49. Machinery 
and supplies prices jumped 20 per cent from 
the earlier period, Mr. Mueller reported. 


In 1954, labor costs averaged $3,260, up 
six per cent from $3,072 in 1947-49. Mr. 
Mueller said that the price of labor was up 
17 per cent in the last period. 


Including family, hired labor, deprecia- 
tion, and all cash expenses except bought 
feed and livestock, total operating expenses 
increased 31 per cent from the earlier peri- 
od. Total operating expenses, Mr. Mueller 
said, were $11,800 in 1954 and $9,021 in 
1947-49, 


Although prices were eight per cent 
lower in 1954, Mr. Mueller said, value of 
produce was up seven per cent from $17,222 
in 1947-49 to $18,434 in 1954. The econ- 
omist explained that production actually in- 
creased by about 15 per cent. 

However, Mr. Mueller reminded that his 
report does not show that earnings ranged 
from zero to $20,000, highs and lows in 
beef fattening, or what happened to hog 
farmers with a corn hog ratio ranging from 
il in 1952 to 15 in 1953 and 1954. 


Herman Nagel, Mineral 
Pioneer, Dead at 65 


The founder and president of a Chicago 
firm which bears his name, Herman Nagel, 
65, died in mid-November at Michigan 
City, Ind. Mr. Nagel’s death was un- 
expected. 


Born in Denmark on Christmas day in 
1889, Mr. Nagel came to America when 
he was 16. Following service as a farmhand 
in South Dakota, he studied at South 
Dakota State College, from which he gradu- 
ated, and did advanced work at Columbia, 
the University of Wisconsin, and the Royal 
Agricultural College at Berlin. 


The late executive’s business affiliations 
included Cudahy Packing Co., Douglas Co., 
Marblehead Lime Co.. and the Iodine Edu- 
cational Bureau. He founded his own com- 
pany, in 1941. Continuing operation of the 
business will be ‘Mr. Nagel’s sons, William 
and Karl, who are pictured here with their 
late father. F. L. Norton, longtime associate 
of Herman Nagel, will continue with the 
company. 

Karl will head the midwestern and north- 
eastern sales areas for Herman Nagel Co., 


with William directing the western division. 


@ WAKEMAN MILLING & ELEVATOR 
Co., Wakeman, Ohio, has purchased a new 
28-foot Prater drag feeder. 
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Rise, Decline Seen in 


Dutch Dairy Exports 


Exports of dried whole milk and con- 
densed milk from the Netherlands reflected 
an increase for the first six months of 1955 
from the same period last year, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported. Exports 
of cheese, butter, and dried skimmed milk 
showed a decline for the half-year period 
in 1955 from the 1954 half-year. 

Cheese exports dropped three per cent, 
butter exports 24 per cent, and dried 
skimmed milk exports declined sharply, 
USDA said. Condensed milk exports were 
up four per cent and dried whole milk 
26 per cent. 

@ UNIVERSAL COOPERATIVE, Leban- 
on, Wis., has acquired a new Bryant sheller. 


@ MC ALLISTER FEED MILL, Stockport, 
Iowa, has purchased a new two-ton Blue 
Streak mixer. 
SLATER RESIGNS 
Louis C. Slater has resigned as manager 
of the textile bag division for Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, New Orleans, Fulton has 
disclosed. Joining Fulton’s sales staff in 
1937, Mr. Slater had held his managerial 
post since 1942, 
GLIDDEN PROFITS 
The first 10 months of 1955 produced 
net profit for the Glidden Co., Cleveland, 
which exceeded total profits for all of 1954, 
the firm has disclosed. Profit through Octo- 
ber came to $7,112,567. 
MC COY RETURNS 
John McCoy, who has been hospitalized 
and confined to his home for several weeks, 
has returned to his sales representative func- 
tions with Grandone, Inc., Needham, Mass., 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc., Myerstown, 
Pa., has announced. Grandone is a distrib- 
utor for Whitmoyer in the New England 
states. 


THE FEED BAG 


"When we get to Frisco, we can stow 
| away on a freighter to the Orient." 


CARTOON BY ALEXANDER 


DRIED BEET PULP 


The World’s 
Best 


“YEAR ROUND” 
Conditioner 


Even in the dead of winter when so many 
cows suffer weight losses and production 
drop-offs, a ration mixed with DRIED 
BEET PULP keeps them in top condition. 
That’s why on thousands of the best dairy 
farms DRIED BEET PULP is included in 
every ration to stimulate appetites and aid 
digestion. 


Here’s How Dried Beet Pulp Fits Easily 
Into Any Dairy or Beef Ration: 


100 Ibs. DBP—167 Ibs. Hay 
100 Ibs. DBP—600 Ibs. Corn Silage 
100 Ibs. DBP—92 lbs. No. 2 Yellow Corn 


Remember . . . The Best Dairy Feeds Use Dried Beet Pulp 
“YEAR ’ROUND PASTURE” 


For information and quotations...write, wire or phone TODAY 


MOWAT, WILSON & CO. 


Detroit 35, Michigan 
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To all our friends! 
Holiday Greetings 


We take sincere pleasure in 
extending to you and yours 
best wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and a New Year 
of Happiness and 
Prosperity. 


The companies whose pro- 
ducts we have the privilege 
of distributingin Wisconsin, 
join us in sending friendly 
greetings. We are looking 
forward to serving you in 


1956. 


CLINTON FOODS, INC. 
_ Gluten Feed, Dex-Mo-Lass 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL CO. 
Devolkod Vitamin Oils 


HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Magnavite, Miricoe, Kaf-Kaps 


MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 
Snow Flake Oyster Shells 


SCHLITZ BREWING COMPANY 
Brewers Dried Yeast 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 
Fleischmann’s Irrad. Yeast 


STRATTON GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Grain and Feed Merchants 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
BRoadway 1-7411 


Happy Birthday 


The capable bearer of a distinguished 
feed industry name is our Happy Birthday 
parade marshal this month. He is Dale 
W. McMillen Jr., president of Central Soya 
Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., and of Me- 
Millen Feed Mills, manufacturer of Master 
Mix feeds. Mr. McMillen, widely known as 
Mickey, will light his candles Jan. 6. 

He joined Central Soya in 1936 as a 
member of its production staff at Decatur, 
Ind. He became a director of the concern 
in 1938 and subsequently served as a vice 
president, executive vice president, and vice 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. McMillen is a Northwestern Univer- 
sity graduate, is a Mason, and a trustee of 
Ripon (Wis.) College. 

Here is the complete January Happy 
Birthday listing: 


JANUARY 1 — S. Gilbert Wood, Cal- 
cium Carbonate Co., Omaha. 

JANUARY 2—J. A. Brewster, Chase Bag 
Co., Portland, Ore. 

JANUARY 3—L. E. Bopst, Association of 
American Feed Control Officials, College 
Park, Md.; C. L. Smith, Farley Feed Co., 
Janesville, Wis.; H. T. Walden II, Corn 
Industries Research Foundation, New 
York City. 

JANUARY 4—Charles B. MacLeod, Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.; P. O. 
Peterson, Columbia Chemical Co., Fond 
du Lac, Wis.; Charles F. Schneider, 
Charles F. Schneider & Co., Readfield, 
Wis.; S. J. Schuster, Schuster Feed Co., 
St. Louis; Lucian S. Strong, Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 

JANUARY ‘5—Henry Highton, Coronet 
Phosphate Co., Norfolk, Va.; George F. 
Leonard, Tobacco By-Products & Chemi- 
cal Co., Richmond, Va. 

JANUARY 6—Arno A. Dennerlein, Quak- 
er Oats Co., Chicago; Dale W. McMillen 
Jr., Central Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; George A. Wassenaar, Madison, 
Wis. 

JANUARY 7—Max F. Cohn, Sunset Feed 
& Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo; George Cor- 
rado, George Corrado Milling Co., Frank- 
fort, N. Y.; William T. Diamond, Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Association, Chi- 
cago; John S. Schroeder, North East 
Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis. 

JANUARY 9—A. L. Burdick, Burdick 
Grain Co., Minneapolis; Robert N. Con- 
ners, Chase Bag Co., Chicago. 

JANUARY 10—Karl W. Hartmann, E. F. 
Drew & Co., Inc., New York City; O. H. 
Ulring, Kellogg Commission Co., Minne- 
apolis;s W. R. Wright, Corn King Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

JANUARY 11—Charles L. Davidson, Stone 
Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga.; Ralph 
T. Fox, Fox Co., Newfield, N. J.; E. D. 
Griffin, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago; Ray 
H. Reynolds, Rogers & Smith, Chicago; 
Louis J. Schuster, L. J. Schuster Co., To- 
ledo; Dean W. Stauffacher, Diamond V 
Mills, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

JANUARY 12—.G. C. Porter, Ralston Pur- 
ina Co., St. Louis. 

JANUARY 13—G. K. Whyte, Chase Bag 


DALE W. MC MILLEN JR. 
Co., St. Louis. 

JANUARY 14—M. A. Roseman, M. A. 
Roseman & Co., Philadelphia; Fred N. 
Rowe Sr., Valley City Milling Co., Port- 
land, Mich.; “W. J. Westerman, Oyster 
Shell Products Corp., Inc., St. Louis. 

JANUARY 15—Ruth B. Walther, Cedar 
Hill Formulae Co., New Britain, Conn. 

JANUARY 16—Harry G, Cowan, Feed 
Manufacturers Supply Co., Minneapolis; 
Jack Lafferty, John W. Eshelman & Sons, 
Lancaster, Pa.; D. L. Norby, Cargill, Inc., 
Toledo. 

JANUARY 17—M. H. Longmire, Ken- 
tucky Chemical Industries, Inc., Cincin- 
nati; L. E. Spotts, H. P. Dyson’s Sons 
Co., New Bloomfield, Pa.; W. W. Wilson, 
Philip R. Park, Inc., San Pedro, Calif. 

JANUARY 18—Thomas H. Avery, Le 
Roy, N. Y.; E. W. Sann, E. W. Sann & 
Associates, Minneapolis; J. A. Watson, 
Ray-Vitam Products Co., Waseca, Minn. 

JANUARY 19—L. S. Chapman, Grain & 
Feed - Journals, Chicago; A. J. Hazle, 
B. F. Gump Co., Chicago; Frank T. 
Heffelfinger II, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis. 

JANUARY 20—A. J. Schroeder, North 
East Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis; Ralph 
E. Williams, B. F. Gump Co., Chicago. 

JANUARY 21—Glenn Bown, Waterloo 
Mills Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

JANUARY 22—C. W. Bloomhall, Dia- 
mond V Millis, Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
Edgar L. Gordon, Dawe’s Laboratories, 
Inc., Doylestown, Pa.; L. A. Wherry, 
Wherry, Baker & Tilden, Inc., Chicago. 

JANUARY 23—Guy C. Grimes, Inland 
Mills, Inc., Des Moines; David Molof, 
Silmo Chemical Corp., Vineland, N. J.; 
Robert L. Mullen, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis; F. E. Parker, Grant 
County Farm Supply Co-op, Fennimore, 
Wis. 

JANUARY 24—Stanley W. Dreyer, Kan- 
sas City. 

JANUARY 26—S. Jones Dickinson, Sher- 
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wood Feed Mills, Inc., Baltimore; S. C. 
Smith, Darling & Co., East St. Louis, Il.; 
W. E. Stone, Piqua Stone Products Co., 
Piqua, Ohio. 

JANUARY 27—A. C. Smith, La Budde 
Feed €&? Grain Co., Milwaukee. 

JANUARY 29—J. L. Butler, Dr. Hess & 
Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio; Gus Nelson, 
United Mineral Products Co., Omaha; 
C. M. Stormes, Kellogg Co., Des Moines. 

JANUARY 30—Fran Davis, Spencer Kell- 
ogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo. 

JANUARY 31 — Jack Bowling, Greutker, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; George La Budde, 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee; 
Lloyd S. Larson, Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Association, Kansas City; Roy 
Leistikow, Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of The Feed Bag published Monthly at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin for October, 1955. 
State of Wisconsin 
County of Milwaukee 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Eldon H. Roesler, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of The Feed Bag and that 
the following is, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as arnended by the 
Act of March 3, i933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulaticns, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. Thai the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, David K. Steenbergh, 
Route 3, Lake de Neveu, Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
Editor, Bruce W. Smith, 3171 N. 83rd St., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Managing Editor, none; Busi- 
ness Manager, Eldon H. Roesler, 6203 N. Bay 
Ridge Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be giv- 
en.) Editorial Service Company, Inc., 1712 W. 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; David K. 
Steenbergh, Route 3, Lake de Neveu, Fond du 
Lac, Wis.; Eldon H. Roesler, 6203 N. Bay 
Ridge Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; Bruce W. Smith, 
3171 N. 83rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgages, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholders or security hold- 
er appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
mame of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
‘said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other se- 
‘curities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the twelve months preceding the date 
mown Shove (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 


ELDON H. ROESLER. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of September, 1955. 


(SEAL) FRANCES A. MAIXNER, NOTARY 
(My commission expires February, 1957.) 
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MEANS REPEAT 
SALES and PROFITS when you sell 


CALF FOOD 


Looxne for steady, repeat business? Fast turnover? 
Good profits? Then look at National No-Milk — a 
product you can recommend with confidence and sell 
with pride. Some dealers have sold National No-Milk 
for 10 years; others, 30 years; some for over 40 years. 


It’s paid off for them — and it will for you. 


Make Money Selling NATIONAL 


NATIONAL 


NOMILK 


CALF FOOD 


Sell National No-Milk Calf Food to 
start calves — and then sell National 
No-Milk Heifer Pellets to “grow ’em 
out”. Strong national and state farm 
paper advertising pre-sells your cus- 
tomers for you! 


Write for details of 
National’s profit-mak- 
ing dealer program 
today. 


National No- 
Milk Calf Food 
National 
No-Milk Calf 
Food Pellets 


National 
No-Milk 
Heifer Pellets 


For extra profits — 
sell National Dog Food 
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Dehy’s Role Fertility 


How Alfalfa Meal Influences Hatchability 


@ The effect of various supplements 
to an all-vegetable protein ration for 
poultry, consisting basically of soybean 
oil meal, ground yellow corn, and 
ground milo plus minerals and _ vita- 
mins has been the subject of many 
investigations by this laboratory. These 
supplements have been in the nature 
of both known and unidentified fac- 
tors. Their importance has been meas- 
ured by the effect of such supplemen- 
tation on various factors such as egg 
production, fertility, hatchability, em- 
bryonic mortality, and feed efficiency. 

It has been shown that the inclu- 
sion of five per cent dehydrated alfal- 
fa leaf meal in an all-vegetable protein 
diet containing added vitamin By» in- 
creased hatchability of chicken eggs. 
Fertility was found to be increased 
when dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal was 
added either in the presence or ab- 
sence of By», indicating that dehydrat- 
ed alfalfa leaf meal contains an un- 
identified factor necessary for hatch- 
ability: and fertility. 

A recent study was concerned with 
the hatchability of eggs from Broad- 
Breasted Bronze turkey hens. It is 
generally agreed that the first eight to 
12 weeks of turkey egg production re- 
sult in better hatchability than is found 
in the remaining periods of produc- 
tion. Further experiments have shown 
that nutrition may be an important 
factor in keeping hatchability at a high 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
UPS EGG HATCHABILITY 


By J. R. COUCH 
Texas A & M College 


level during the latter part of the egg 
production period. The hens used 
were from the breeding stock of the 
poultry farm of the Texas A & M 
College system. 


Eight groups of 13 hens each were 
used in the test. Toms were rotated 
weekly in order to maintain maximum 
fertility. The basal group was fed the 
basic diet described above, and each 
of the remaining seven groups con- 
tained five per cent dehydrated alfalfa 
leaf meal as a supplement. In addition 
to alfalfa, the remaining groups were 
fed supplements of dried whey (three 
per cent), distillers dried solubles (five 
per cent), and condensed fish solubles 
(five per cent) in various combina- 
tions. It was found that fertility and 
hatchability of the eggs were essential- 
ly unchanged by any of the supple- 
ments during the first 11 weeks of a 
17-week test. During the 12th through 
the 17th weeks, the fertility of eggs in 
the group supplemented with alfalfa 
was increased 25 per cent over the 
basal group. In five of the six remain- 
ing groups, dehydrated alfalfa leaf 
meal plus the other supplements re- 
sulted in fertility values ranging from 
68.8 to 90.9 per cent, whereas the basal 
group was only 48.6 per cent. - 


Hatchability of eggs during the last 


J. R. Couch 
Texas A & M 


Noting a previous finding that the inclusion 
of five per cent dehydrated alfalfa meal in an 
all-vegetable protein diet containing added 
vitamin B,. increased hatchability of chicken eggs, 


Couch points out: 


"Fertility was found to be increased when 


presence or absence of Bj," 


he adds. He notes 


this indicates that the meal contains an unidenti- 
fied factor necessary for hatchability and 
fertility in turkeys as well. 

Broad-Breasted Bronze turkey hens were used 
in the experiments reported. 
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J. R. COUCH 


six weeks of the test was increased 
23.3 per cent by the substitution of 
dehydrated alfalfa leaf meal for an 
equivalent amount of soybean oil meal 
and ground milo. When alfalfa was 
fed with condensed fish solubles as a 
supplement to the basal diet, a still 
further increase was obtained. In all 


This is the first publication of a signifi- 
cant new research finding by the prominent 
Texas A & M research professor, Dr. J. 
Russell Couch. This study was underwritten 
by the American Dehydrators association. 


groups in which alfalfa was fed with 
condensed fish solubles, the hatch- 
ability increase ranged from 31 per 
cent to 50 per cent over that obtained 
in the basal group for the last six-week 
period of the test. 

Embryonic mortality for the first 
week of the incubation period was 
44.8 per cent in the basal group dur- 
ing the 12th through the 17th week. 
The addition of alfalfa to the basal 
diet reduced the embryonic mortality 
to 14.2 per cent during this period. 
Embryonic mortality [from]} the 24th 
to the 28th days of the incubation peri- 
od was reduced when alfalfa was com- 
bined with fish solubles. It would ap- 
pear from these data that dehydrated 
alfalfa leaf meal contained a factor 
which reduced embryonic mortality 
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DISSATISFIED WITH PROFITS from your BUSINESS? 


Greater R.O. I.* 
is the answer to 
your problem a 


It isn’t just increased volume or the 
rate of net profit that determines 

our success as a retailer—it’s your 
R.O.1.* When you combine a fast 
turnover item like feed with the 
soundest program of proven money 
management in the industry, you can 
expect a return on investment of 15 
to 20 per cent or more. 


And that’s why the Purina Franchise 
is the most sought after franchise in 
rural America and Canada. Purina 
Dealers have far more than the 
world’s largest selling feed and the 
best-known rural trademark build- 
ing volume for them. They have the 
advice and counsel of money man- 
agement experts and a complete 
money management service to con- 
vert Volume into Profitable Volume. 
And it’s absolutely free. 


PURINA’S MONEY 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


Asa Purina Dealer, all of Purina’s 
more than 60 years of know-how 
in the profitable operation of the 
feed and farm-supply business 
will be yours. Such valuable 
services as: 


FEED INDUSTRY GROWING 


Today, the ninth ranking industry 
in the U.S., the formula feed busi- 
ness is growing gn Over 35 
million tons were sold last year. 
Feed is a disappearing commodity 
that brings customers back— 
making feed the ideal “hub” for a 
complete farm-supply business. 


Sound Credit Control Program 
Proven Collection Letters 
Expense Control Plans 

Gross Margin Control 

Effective Bookkeeping Systems 
Regular Analysis of Statements 
Allied Line Sales Programs 
Sales Per Man Standards 
Employee Incentive Plans 


THE OPPORTUNITY IS YOURS 


And, of course—a complete Ad- 


vertising & Sales Program that 
gives you every sales force and 
sales tool to build an _ ever- 
increasing volume and greater 
R.O.1.* 


Why not look into the possibility of 
tying up with the leader in the fast- 
growing feed industry—PURINA! 


For Purina is the leader in size, in 


growth and in quality. Because of 
the rapidly expanding population, 


the Purina Franchise is available 
now in many markets of great po- 
tential. Purina is looking for men 
with vision, character, ability and 
capital—men who like to deal with 
farm people. Purina will work with 
them to build the kind of profitable 
feed and farm-supply business now 
being operated by thousands of 
successful Purina Dealers. 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO WAIT? 


If you would like to know more 
about the Purina Franchise—would 
like to increase your R.O.I.,* write 
or wire: PRESIDENT, RALSTON 
PURINACOMPANY, 1601 Check- 
erboard Square, St. Louis 2, 
Missouri. No obligation, of course. 


*R,O.1. -= Return On Investment 


... the rate of net profit on the total money invested in your 
business is the real yardstick of success. 


THE MOST VALUABLE FRANCHISE IN RURAL AMERICA AND CANADA 
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during the first seven days of the in- 
cubation period and that condensed 
fish solubles contained a factor which 


increases in hatchability which varied 
from four to 12 per cent over the 
basal group during the 12th through 


decreased embryonic mortality during 
the final five days of the incubation 
period. 

Another experiment was recently 
conducted with Broad-Breasted Bronze 
turkey hens of the same stock as above 
and managed similarly. Supplementa- 
tion of the all-vegetable protein basal 
diet with five per cent dehydrated al- 
falfa leaf meal, five per cent condensed 
fish solubles, and 20 milligrams per 
pound vitamin E, singly or in combina- 
tion, increased the hatchability during 
the last 12 weeks of a 20-week test. 

Supplements of alfalfa, vitamin E, 
and condensed fish solubles maintained 
hatchability at the same level during 
the last 12 weeks as was found during 
the first eight weeks. The hatchability 
value (77 per cent) for eggs from hens 
fed a diet containing all three supple- 
ments was an increase of 21 per cent 
over the basal group. Alfalfa, fish 
solubles, or vitamin E supplements to 
the basal diet, singly or in combination 
of any two of the above, resulted in 


the 20th weeks of the experiment. 


Peebles’ Tennessee Plant 


Serves Southern States” 
Western Condensing Co., Appleton, Wis., 
has installed these quadruple effect evap- 


up DEHYDRATED ALFALFA IS BETTER THAN EVER 
1, Improvements in growing, harvesting and handling of the alfalfa plant. 
Improvements in the dehydration process. 

Increased use of fats, oils and antioxidants. 

Pelleting and Granulating. ae 

Increased blending and preservation storage facilities, 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Dehydrated Alfalfa gives you more in overall nutritional value. It contains 
17% protein, 2% fat, 25% fiber, and supplies per pound about 60 mg. 
carotene, 7 mg. riboflavin, 15 mg. pantothenic acid, 35 mg. vitamin K, 60 mg. 
vitamin E, and 4 mg. folic acid. In addition it is a source of unidentified 
growth and reproductive factors for poultry and swine, and of unidentified 
factors for rumen nutrition. 

The feed industry can obtain a feed ingredient high in known nutritive 
content, plus the intangible value of unidentified factor(s). It is more 
acceptable in appearance, with better texture and handling qualities. Nutrients 

are more stable because of improved production methods. 


ssociation 


WRITE OR PHONE 


American Dehydrators Association 


DWIGHT BLDG., Dept. 22 KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


orators at its new Murfreesboro, Tenn., man- 
ufacturing plant. The new units shown here 
are claimed to remove 90 per cent of the 
water from liquid whey. 

Formally opened last month, the new 
Tennessee operation of Peebles’ was toured 
by approximately 1,000 persons living in 
the immediate area in addition to several 
hundred feed men from a 100-mile radius 
of Murfreesboro during a one-day open 
house. 

Vice President Douglass L. Mann, in 
charge of sales, explained that the plant is 
the first of its type for his firm in the South. 
Open house visitors saw raw whey, direct 
from a tank truck, processed and converted 
into packaged whey blocks by the new plant 
manufacturing and packaging methods. 

Mr. Mann said that the new plant’s esti- 
mated capacity is upwards of one car per 
day of condensed whey blocks. One reason 
Western Condensing selected Murfreesboro 
as site of the new plant was the city’s close 
proximity to raw whey sources. 


Mrs. Edward La Budde Is 
Dead at the Age of 74 


Mrs. Wilhelmina La Budde, a nationally 
known conservationist and wife of Edward 
La Budde, president of La Budde Feed & 
Grain Co., died Nov. 28 at Milwaukee. Mrs. 
La Budde, a veteran worker in the conser- 
vation field, had stimulated the interest of 
women in this type work. 

Mrs. La Budde was a charter member and 
honorary president of the Women’s Conser- 
vation League of America, Inc., which she 
had served as legislative chairman for the 
last 13 years. 

In addition to her many leadership func- 
tions with the Milwaukee County Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and: local conserva- 
tion groups, Mrs. La Budde was a vice presi- 
dent and director of the Wisconsin Conser- 
vation league. . 

Besides her husband, Mrs. La Budde is 
survived by a son, George, an executive of 
La Budde Feed & Grain, and two daughters, 
Mrs. Alice O'Connell, Milwaukee, and Mrs. 
Margaret Parry, Chicago. 

Mrs. La Budde’s family has requested that 
in lieu of flowers, contributions may be sent 
to Mrs. Arthur Strehlow, Women’s Conser- 
vation League of America, Inc., 3405 W. 
Lakefield dr., Milwaukee 15. 

Purina Fellowship Plan 
For ’56-57 Announced 

Its research fellowship awards program 
for 1956-57 has been announced by Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. Under the program, 
10 college students will be able to do grad- 
uate work in-agricultural fields. The fellow- 
ships have been awarded each year since 
the first were granted for the 1949-50 school 
year. 

Three $1,560 fellowships again will be 
awarded in each of the fields of dairy, ani- 
mal, and poultry husbandry, and one in 
veterinary science. A committee of five 
poultry and livestock leaders will select the 
winners from application blanks submitted. 

Fellowship award particulars and appli- 
cation blanks may be obtained by writing 


Vice President J. D. Sykes at Ralston Puri- 
na Co., St. Louis 2. 
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— Washington Millwheel 


(Continued from page 23) 


be paid for taking land out of production. Such a program will be 
offered, and it will have a specific price tag. But if the administra- 
tion proposes spending, say, 400 million, dollars the first year on 
the program, the chances are there will be efforts made to increase 
the amount. Democrats undoubtedly would lead such a move, but 
they might be aided and abetted by some farm state Republicans. 

If it comes to a showdown, administration officials are not con- 
fident about the outcome. The farm situation has Republican mem- 
bers of congress in a highly jittery state, and most would think 
twice before voting against proposals to increase agricultural ap- 
propriations. 


FEDERAL AID BOMBSHELL 


For pure explosive content, few issues can match federal aid to 
education. Religion, segregation, government controls, states rights 
— all these plus a few more bitterly controversial subjects are in- 
volved, and any one is political dynamite in its own right. By 
backing federal aid, the White House conference on education set 
the stage for a knock-down, drag-out fight soon after congress 
reconvenes. 


BLUES IN THE SOUTH 


With another national convention year in the offing, southern 
Democrats are unhappily recalling the days when they wielded a 
bigger stick in their party's councils. Up until 1936 it took a two- 
thirds convention vote to nominate a Democratic candidate for 
President, and that rule gave the South a virtual veto power over 
the nominee. It also meant that southern views on party policy 
carried a great deal of weight. 

Southern Democrats have complained ever since the two-thirds 
rule was dropped that, on the basis of party strength, they are en- 
titled to more influence in party affairs. They can muster some 
pretty impressive arguments to support that claim. 

President Eisenhower in 1952 carried Virginia, Tennessee, Flori- 
da, and Texas, but despite his victory the South remained almost 
solidly Democratic as far as congressional elections were concerned. 
Virginia, Tennessee, Florida, and Texas sent 43 Democrats and 
only five Republicans to the house in 1952. As of now, the Con- 
federate states are represented in congress by 22 Democratic sena- 
tors, 92 Democratic house members, and six Republican house 
members. 


The South’s Democratic strength is even more impressive when 
compared with Democratic representation from the rest of the 
country. Nearly one-half of the Democrats in the senate and 40 
per cent of those in the house are southerners. What's more, 
southerners hold the chairmanships of eight of the senate’s 15 
standing committees and 13 of the 19 standing committees in the 
house. 


BENSON PUSHES FOREIGN SALES 


Efforts to dispose of American farm surpluses abroad have 
brought a steady stream of complaints from foreign countries, but 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson is brushing them off. He not 
only intends to continue to push present disposal programs, but in 
addition intends to ask congress next year for greater authority 
under these programs. 

Mr. Benson’s attitude is that the United States is taking all 
reasonable steps to avoid hurting the trade of other countries. But 
other countries, he feels, are speaking out of turn when they object 
to legitimate competition for world markets. 

Canada has been one of the more frequent objectors, claiming 
that its markets have been affected by sales of American wheat for 
foreign currencies. Secretary Benson showed open irritation when 
the latest Canadian complaint was registered. He said flatly that 


he had no intention of letting farm surpluses eat themselves up in 
storage costs. 


So far this year Commodity Credit Corp. has disposed of more 
than 1.3 billion dollars worth of farm products. That is about 
300 millions worth, more than was disposed of in the same period 
last year. 
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FEED BAGS 
POSITIVE SALES BUILDER 


WERTHCO BAGS 


Vv Improve Appearance 
of Your Package 


Vv Available in Wide Variety of 


Patterns and Color Combinations 


¥ Your Choice — Unlabeled, 
Spot Labeled or Band Labeled 


Fast Service 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Wire... Write or Phone 


WERTHAN BAG CORPORATION 
8th AVE. & HOWARD ST. 
NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


MIDWEST SALES OFFICE 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
PHONE HARRISON 7-4960 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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@ Two “ations” play key roles in the 
business success of Vista Feed & Seed 
Store in Salem, Ore. The “ations” are 
organization and sanitation, both of 
which are in the forefront of W. E. 
Gilman’s business principles. 


a VisTa: FEED 


POULTRY 


D 


particular place where it can be readily 
seen or found. 

A loading dock provides amply for 
eight to 10 trucks at one time. Con- 
venient, off-the-highway, paved park- 
ing space simplifies shopping for the 


ORGANIZATION and sanita- 
tion lead the way at this 
Salem, Ore., firm. 


which to shop. These include feeds, 
hatching eggs, chicken feeders, fertil- 
izers, complete line of garden sprays 


Importance the ‘Ations’ 


It Is Never Underrated in Oregon 


DENNIS GILMAN & PARENTS 
The "ations" 


count. 


A well-ordered business in a spot- 
less establishment is a cardinal goal of 
Mr. Gilman and his family team, 
which includes his wife and sons Den- 
nis and Tracy. No shirkers when it 
comes to hard work, the Gilman quar- 
tet pitches in at whatever assignment 
faces it. 

Liberal use of a paint brush, along 
with generous applications of elbow 
grease, soap, and water, contributes to 
the noticeably clean and orderly ap- 
pearance of the store, both inside and 
out. 


A compact arrangement utilizes 
warehouse space for storage and at the 
same time provides uncrowded, un- 
cluttered display areas. Stock is neatly 
arranged, each item delegated to its 
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customer. 

Service offered customers by Vista 
Feed & Seed includes three deliveries 
per week over a 25-mile trading radius 
that covers the rich Salem territory's 
agricultural and ranching areas. 

Trucks returning from deliveries 
often bring back straw and baled hay, 
to have on hand for customers’ re- 
quests, as a double payload. 

The services of factory field men 
are also used in assisting customers 
with their feeding problems. 

Vista Feed & Seed customers are 
provided a wide variety of stocks from 


ORGANIZATION, SERVICE SPARK 


and insecticides, small garden tools, 
and larger garden implements. 


Pacing feed sales at this busy Ore- 
gon retail outlet is the firm’s full line 
of Ful-O-Pep formula rations, manu- 
factured by Quaker Oats Co. Also 
stocked are popular feeds produced 
by Albers Milling Co. Vista Feed & 
Seed works closely with Ful-O-Pep’s 
field servicemien in rendering follow 
through aid to its customers. 

Vista has not overlooked the cus- 
tomer’s pet dog or cat, and stocks in- 
clude leading dog and cat foods. 


The small quantity purchaser par- 


OREGON FAMILY FEED FIRM 


Customers crossing the welcome mat at Vista 
Feed & Seed Store find themselves in an attractive 
building where organization and service are the 
central thoughts of the Gilman family. 

A compact arrangement utilizes warehouse 


Vista Feed & Seed customers are located in 


an area of 25-mile radius 


and are offered a 


variety of items for purchase. 
Gilman prefers many small accounts rather 
than "putting his eggs into one basket." 
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ticularly finds the welcome mat out at 
Vista Feed & Seed. In fact, the firm has a 
special “pre-sack” department where one, 
five, and 10-pound quantities of feeds are 
sacked and stored for such customers. 

“We would rather have 40 customers 
with a thousand broilers each than four 
with 10,000 broilers. Of course we like the 
big accounts, but don’t feel it wise to place 
all our eggs in one basket,” said the senior 
Gilman. 

The logic of this belief came home par- 
ticularly strong this year when some of the 
large broiler customers had a poor margin 
and purchases lagged. Fortunately, many 
new small accounts filled the gap for Vista 
and business showed a small gain over the 
previous year in spite of the “big account” 
losses. 

Sales promotions used by this feed store 
include some radio and newspaper as well 
as sizeable ads on the Vista Feed & Seed 
trucks, which are referred to by Mr. Gilman 
as “moving billboards.” 

To build trade and good will, at least one 
member of the family spends three days a 
week in the field calling on potential cus- 
tomers. 

Each year the firm sets up a free chick 
day program. This year it joined forces in 
a 50-50 deal with its feed supplier in spon- 
soring a special coupon offer on chick start- 
ers. 

The senior Gilman spent 20 years in the 
feed business in Wisconsin. He started at 
Vista Feed in 1950 when the building was 
erected for its original owner. He pur- 
chased the firm in 1952 and it has since 
been operated by the Gilman’s as a family 
venture. 

The ex-Wisconsinite and his family are 
experiencing success with their west coast 
feed operation by stressing two “ations” — 
organization and sanitation. 


Robert Turner Named to 
Salsbury Field Staff 


Northern Missouri will be the territory 
covered by Robert L. Turner, new sales- 
service representative for Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories, Charles City, lowa. Mr. Turn- 
er’s appointment was announced by Sales 
Director H. G. Bos. 

A native of the Show-Me state, Mr. 
Turner is an army veteran and a graduate 
of Southwest Missouri State College. Dur- 
ing the past few years, he has been active 
in poultry feeding and service work in 
Colorado. 

@ EATON’S FEED STORE, Coos Bay, 
Ore., has been purchased by Charles Peter- 
son and Orville Tobin. 


@ EMMETT E. CURRAN, Campbells- 
port, Wis., a former feed mill operator, 
died recently at the age of 69. 
COLORADO RECORD 

A registered Holstein cow owned by Col- 
orado A & M College now heads the pro- 
duction list in herd improvement registry, 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of Ameri- 
ca has reported. Milked twice daily, this 
cow has a production record of 26,350 
pounds of milk and 946 pounds of butter- 
fat. 
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Two words work like magic 


to increase salt profits 


7 


Next time a customer asks 
you for stock salt, just say to 
him, ‘“Trace mineralized?” 
You'll find, as many of our 
dealers have, that this simple 
sales-making formula works 
like magic. Try it. Keep track 
of your next ten customers. 
You'll sell higher profit Morton 
T-M Salt to most of them. 
Just remember to say ‘“Trace 
mineralized?” 


MORTON T-M SALT IS PRE-SOLD 


Farmers and feeders know that Morton T-M Salt is 
the low-cost way to top feeding efficiency. Regular 
advertising in leading farm publications drives home 
the fact that the cost of T-M Salt is but a fraction of a 
cent per day per animal. 

Numerous articles by feeding authorities stress the 
value of trace minerals. Just remind your customers, 
and they’ll buy T-M. 


TRY A MORTON T-M SALT DISPLAY 


Another way to increase sales is to 


build a display of the new bags and ae 
blocks. The new, eye-catching design goa 
quickly reminds your customers to a 

buy Morton T-M Salt. 0 


* Your customers want it 
* Their livestock need it — “i 
* Your feeds will do a better job 
* You’ll make more profit 


Sell bags or blocks— 
Use it in feed mixes 


MORTON 


montow 


T-M SALT 
Trace Mineralized Salt 


Morton Salt Company ¢ Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Talk Parakeratosis 
It Is Spotlighted at Florida Meeting 


@ The accent was on new developments in 
swine and cattle feeding at the 1955 Florida 
nutrition conference, held recently at Gaines- 
ville. The two-day meeting was held in co- 
operation with the Florida Feed Dealers 
association. 

Dr. H. D. Wallace, associate animal hus- 
bandman at the station, reported on the role 
of zinc in combatting parakeratosis, a swine 
skin disease. Dr. Wallace said that “‘a posi- 
tive effect from zinc” in swine rations has 
been demonstrated by work at the Liberty- 
ville, Ill., research farm of Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago. 

“A recent report from the Alabama ex- 
periment station at Auburn has provided 
additional valuable evidence that the basic 
cause of parakeratosis is a zinc deficiency,” 
Dr. Wallace added. 

Citing results from feeding 0.1 per cent 
copper sulfate in swine rations in England 
with growth responses similar to those ob- 
tained from an antibiotic. Dr. Wallace not- 
ed, “The mode of action of antibiotics is 
under investigation, but at present remains 
as poorly understood as ever.” 


Dr. Wallace reported that recently com- 
pleted experiments at the Florida station 
with the antibiotic erythormycin showed im- 
proved feed efficiency but little influence 
on rate of gain. In other reported Florida 
studies it has been shown that low-gossypol 
cottonseed meal is a valuable protein supple- 


ment for growing pigs and that waste beef 
tallow may have some value in a ration used 
to harden peanut-fed hogs. 

Dr. A. C. Warnick told the conference 
gathering that protein supplementation, in 
the form of clovers growing with grasses or 
of oilseed meals or pellets, is desirable for 
beef breeding herds grazing even the best 
grass pastures. 

“Some factor or factors in clovers,” Dr. 
Warnick explained, “has a definite benefi- 
cial effect on reproduction, especially when 
the cow is nursing a calf. 

“The calving percentage of nonlactating 
cows on all-grass pasture was 81 per cent, 
and on grass-clover pasture it was 91 per 
cent’ as determined in three-year tests, he 
said. Dr. Warnick added, “Lactating cows 
on all-grass pasture had a calving percentage 
of seven per cent, compared to 70 per cent 
in comparable cows on grass-clover pasture.” 

Good quality dicalcium phosphate, de- 
fluorinated phosphate, and Curacao Island 
phosphate all have shown good results 
when substituted for bonemeal in beef cow 
rations. This was reported by Dr. L. R. 
Arrington, assistant animal husbandman. 


Drs. George K. Davis and John P. Feaster 
of the station’s nutrition laboratory were in 
charge of the conference program. Keith H. 
Morgan of Jackson Grain Co., Tampa, was 
elected president of the Florida Feed Deal- 
ers association. 


Elect Kent Life Member 


Of Nutrition Council 


Dr. O. B. Kent of Rochester, N. Y., has 
been elected to life membership in the nu- 
trition council of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association. Dr. Kent was accord- 
ed the honor in recognition and apprecia- 
tion of his leadership as a founder and for 
his outstanding service as an active member 


DR. O. B. KENT 


of the council. 


Dr. Kent was director of feed research 
for Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, before his 
retirement last July. He is now a consultant 
to Stone Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga. 
Harry J. Konen, council chairman, present- 
ed Dr. Kent with a life membership certifi- 
cate during a meeting of the group, Nov. 
27-29 in Chicago. 

Mr. Konen recognized Dr. Kent as “one 
of the first men who had the courage to 
transpose his field of activity from college 
work to a commercial feed endeavor.” 

Dr. Kent, who received his doctorate 
from Cornell University in 1917, was the 
second person in the United States to be 
awarded this degree with poultry as a major 
study. He became a Cornell professor of 
poultry husbandry in 1920. 

Dr. Kent was instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of Quaker’s Libertyville, Ill., re- 
search farm. He is a past president of the 
Poultry Science association and was chair- 
man of the AFMA nutrition council in 
1946-47. 


Weed Control May Lower 
Hopper Populations 


Controlling weeds in large alfalfa-produc- 
ing areas may reduce grasshopper popula- 
tions, according to Department of Agricul- 
ture entomologists. Federal laboratory studies 
showed that this pest might not be able to 


maintain itself through many generations on 
alfalfa alone. 

Nutrient deficiency, the scientists report- 
ed, apparently accounted for alfalfa’s in- 
ability to serve as an exclusive food for the 
migratory grasshopper. Hedge mustard pro- 
duced grasshoppers that were larger and 
laid more eggs than those fed other foods 
in the tests. 

The government entomologists believe 
that hedge mustard, either alone or supple- 
mented by alfalfa and other plants, would 
furnish an adequate diet for development 
of the migratory grasshopper under field 
conditions. 


Up Dairy Profits Through 
Good Breeding Program 


Establishing a good breeding program is 
vital to a profitable dairy operation, south- 
western ranchers have been advised by 
W.R. Van Sant, a University of Arizona ex- 
tension dairy specialist. Wait 60 days after 
a cow has calved before breeding again, 
Mr. Van Sant said. 

He suggested the waiting period to assure 
normal recovery. Mr. Van Sant also sug- 
gested a morning and evening check of cows 
to determine each animal's heat period. 
Cows should be bred toward the end of 
this period, he explained. 


Show Pigs on Good Diets 


Require Less Protein 


Carcass quality of experimental pigs re- 
mained unchanged when the protein con- 
tent of rations fed was lowered, two Univer- 
sity of Minnesota hog specialists have re- 
ported. Dr. L. E. Hanson and W. J. Aunan 
told the results of two-year tests. 

The researchers found that pigs fed 14 
and 11 per cent protein rations produced 
equal quality carcasses as those fed higher 
protein rations containing 15 to 18 per cent 
protein. 

Vitamin’ B.:, antibiotics, and some of the 
B-complex vitamins make it possible to step 
down protein levels and still keep pigs using 
feed efficiently and gaining, the hog special- 
ists said. 

It was concluded that well balanced, prop- 
erly fortified, lower level protein rations 
gave as lean a meat, as firm a carcass, and 
as good a color as high protein rations for 
pigs. 


Meat Demand in South Is 
Bounding Up Each Year 


Southerners are expected to consume 2.8 
billion pounds more meat in 1975 than they 
did in 1950, the Department of Agriculture 
has estimated. Aggregate demand for meat 
in the South was 3.8 billion pounds in 1950. 
The demand in 1975 is expected to reach 
6.6 billion pounds. 

This represents a per capita meat con- 
sumption increase in the 25 years of 28 per 
cent, from an estimated 122 pounds in 1950 
to 156 pounds in 1975. 

Federal spokesmen explained that this pro- 
jection assumes 1951-53 level of prices and 
price relationships, a 40 per cent increase in 
population, and a high level of employment. 
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Belongs in 
the picture 


Ask any Wisconsin farmer what publication 
gives him and his family the information they 
need for today’s problems of home and farm 
and the chances are he will tell you exactly 
what Alvin Noble of Racine county said: 

“‘Naturally, we turn to the ‘Ag’!”’ 

Mr. Noble adds, ‘““The ‘Ag’ often has the 
answers to my questions before I ask them. It 
knows what a Wisconsin farmer needs to know, 
and when he needs to know it to do him the 
most g 

Nine out of 10 of Wisconsin’s best farm 
families feel pretty much the same way about 
their farm publication—theirs exclusively for 


Agriculturist ND 


106 years. These loyal readers rely on Wisconsin 
Agriculturist and Farmer for specific informa- 
tion about their kinds of farming. In addition to 
being the nation’s No. 1 dairy state, Wisconsin 
ranks right near the top in a good many other 
types of farm production. 

Keep in mind, too, that these people look for 
information about farming and homemaking in 
the Ag’s advertising columns. Readership studies 
confirm the fact that they read the Ag from 
cover to cover. oy 

Need special market data? Write us for the facts 
that will help you sell more to more of Wisconsin’s 
farm families. 
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OUBLE 


HAMMERMILL 


FIRST FOR YOU 
WITH 


Patents Pending 


PATENTS PENDING 


SCREEN COVER 
R 


CHANGE 
CRUSHER HAMMERS 


MAGHET 


AIR INTAKE 


For More Profitable Custom Grinding 
Write us for the Complete Bryant 
Double-Duty Story — We'll 
Send You a Copy 


ory 


You grind faster - better and make 
more profit when you have full 
capacity. And you'll have that full 
capacity with a Bryant, because 
there is never any choking or 
plugging with the exclusive “straight- 
through-air-flow” design. The feed 
moves through the mill in a straight 
line — no air power lost from 

pulling the feed around corners. 
Feed is discharged directly into the 
eye of the fan through a large opening 
(16-1/4” on a 18” mill) which allows 
full use of the air power for taking 
the ground material away from the 
screen and out through the fan. 
Drawing at left shows “straight- 
through-air-flow” design, just 
another of the many advanced 
engineering features in the Bryant 
Double-Duty Hammernill. 


HAMMERMILL 


BRYANT ENGINEERING CO. 
1514 10th Ave. Port Huron, Mich. 


Bryant Leads With Advanced Hammermill Engineering 
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Pfizer Offers a Book on 


Fermentation Chemistry 


Publication of a 32-page brochure on fer- 
mentation chemistry has been revealed by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn. Known 
as “Our Smallest Servants,” the illustrated 
book tells the progress of fermentation 
from its primitive stage to the contemporary 
period. 


How selected mold organisms are con- 
trolled by the biochemical engineer for the 
production of antibiotics, hormones, vita- 
mins, and many agricultural and industrial 
chemicals is described in the publication, 
Pfizer said. 

Copies of “Our Smallest Servants” may 
be obtained by circling Reader Service No. 
11. 


Wenger Booklet Suggests 
Fat Handling Systems 


A new booklet offering several sugges- 
tions for installing animal fat handling and 
mixing systems in feed mills has been pub- 
lished by Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co., Sabetha, 
Kan. Six installation suggestions are con- 
tained in the 12-page, two-color booklet. 

Covered are installation of animal fat 
bulk handling systems, pumping fats from 
storage tanks, fat lines, mixing fats in 
mixed feeds, and application of animal fats 
to pellet mashes and in batch mixers. 

Feed industry members interested in ob- 
taining copies of the new Wenger publi- 
cation should circle Reader Service No. 5. 


LAB COLORIMETER 

Feed manufacturers and allied suppliers 
who maintain their own laboratories may 
be interested in a new Colormaster differ- 
ential colorimeter just marketed by Manu- 
facturers Engineering & Equipment Corp., 
Hatboro, Pa. The device’s reflectance indi- 
cator is calibrated to 0.0002 units. For de- 
scriptive literature, circle Reader Service 
No. 3. 


* Circle the numbers 2 
which apply to the 

offers that interest 

* you. Then tear out * 
the card and mail it. 

° Many other Reader * 

Service offers appear 


on other pages — 
% don’t miss them! 
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ROUGHAGE FEEDER 
Development of a new feeder for supply- 
ing heavy roughages to hammer mills has 
been announced by G. W. Reaves Milling 
Machinery Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. The 
unit is designed for grinders with capacities 
from 15 to 300 horsepower. For full details, 
circle Reader Service No. 10. 
FLOW METER DATA 
Publication of a new eight-page bulletin 
on its line of purge meters for indicating 
rate of flow has been announced by Brooks 
Rotameter Co. at Lansdale, Pa. Included 
are application facts and capacity charts. 
For a copy of the new bulletin, circle Read- 
er Service No. 2. 


PHENOTHIAZINE SPRAY 

Marketing of a new cattle and sheep 
wormer which can be sprayed on hay or 
other roughage has been announced by 
Anchor Serum Co., Indianapolis. Forage- 
Feen, the new product, is claimed to be 
highly effective. For full facts on the new 
development, circle Reader Service No. 1. 

NEW TYPE SAMPLER 

Development of what it claims to be “an 
entirely new sampler” has been announced 
by Ralph C. Gardner & Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. The unit takes its samples from a flow 
pipe, either a duct or spout. For complete 
data on the Gardner sampler, circle Reader 
Service No. 4. 


Kilowatt Grinding Cost 
Computed Accurately 


Marketing of a new machine designed to 
make possible assessing the cost of grinding 
on a kilowatt basis has been announced by 
Ned Murray, head of Allied Industries, Inc., 


Waupaca, Wis. Mr. Murray's new Grist-O- 
Meter can be equipped with either one or 
two energy counters to measure the amount 
of electricity consumed. 

With one counter, the charge per indi- 
vidual job can be measured. With two count- 
ers, a daily accumulation is also recorded 
so that the mill operator can know starting 
costs and costs in operating empty between 
custom jobs. 

The device is claimed to calculate extreme- 
ly accurately the kilowatt costs of grind- 
ing. For example, a coarse grind would cost 
a farmer substantially less than a fine grind. 
A farmer who brings in dry grain will save 
over one whose grain has more moisture in 
it, Mr. Murray explained. 

Four models of Grist-O-Meters are avail- 
able. For full facts and descriptive literature, 
circle Reader Service No. 7. 
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Other Reader Service Items Appear Throughout This Issue 


Holly Sugar Markets a 


Molasses Concentrate 


Marketing of a new dry molasses con- 
centrate, HMP, has been announced by 
Holly Sugar Corp. of Denver. The product 
will be sold nationally through Feed Pro- 
ducts, Inc., Denver. 

Holly's new product is composed of 80 
per cent beet molasses and 20 per cent 
pulp. It is claimed to contain 40 per cent 
sugar. For literature on HMP and prices, 
circle Reader Service No. 6. 


End to Cold Feet Claimed 
With New Warm Mats 


Marketing of a new rubber-mat electric 
foot warmer has been disclosed by an enter- 
prising Chicago concern, General Industrial 
Co. The firm claims its 14-by-2l-inch ne- 
oprene mats radiate warmth and use less 
current than a 75-watt light bulb. 

General Industrial suggests that the mats 
may be used in chilly offices, laboratories, 
on in production areas. For full details on 
the toe toasters, circle Reader Service No. 9. 


Tell How | & C Bagger 
Cuts Feed Packing Cost 


Packing time on its feed production line 
has been cut 20 per cent with an I & C 
bagging unit, a prominent Georgia feed 
milling concern has reported to Union Bag 
& Paper Corp. of New York City. Union 
markets the I & C bagger. 

Features of model UB-101 include a 
double-faced dial scale and a capacity of 
from 25 to 200 pounds. Union noted that 
this model of I & C’s bagger will pack 18 
to 20 bags of 50-pound capacity per minute. 

For full information on model UB-101, 


~ circle Reader Service No. 13. 


@ KEN’S FEED MILL, Waupun, Wis., has 
installed a new Bryant 22-inch hammer mill. 


Circle What You Want 


BULK STORAGE 
Marketing of a new bulk storage bin for 
farms has been announced by Smoker Farm 
Elevators, Inc., Intercourse, Pa. The unit is 
built of galvanized steel and holds 2.8 tons. 
For dealer franchise facts, circle Reader 
Service No. 8. 


A Flavor Life-Extender 
Developed for Feeds 


Development of Anifeed Flavorstat, a 
new product claimed to preserve permanent 
flavor freshness, has been disclosed by Fla- 
vor Corporation of America, Chicago. It is 
said to inhibit flavor deterioration by a 
method similar to mold growth control with 
a bacteriostat. 

Complete data on the new Flavor Cor- 
poration development will be sent interested 
feed men who circle Reader Service No. 12. 


McKesson & Robbins Has 
A New DPPD Product 


Marketing of a new poultry feed anti- 
oxidant, DPPD-85, has been disclosed by 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York City 
drug manufacturer. The firm's DPPD prod- 
uct is claimed to be non-caking, free-flow- 
ing, and non-electrostatic. 

A new booklet tells the role of DPPD-85 
in enhancing utilization of carotenoid pig- 
ments for vitamin A, as well as its function 
in promoting desirable skin and shank 
coloring. 

For full facts on the McKesson & Robb- 
ins antioxidant and a copy of the new book- 
let, circle Reader Service No. 14. 

@ HUGH TOBLER, Nyssa, Ore., is con- 
structing a new $35,000 rolling mill at 
Tobler’s Feed & Fuel, Inc. 


Better Than Ever 
That Is Promise for 1956 Red Book 


@ Three research award winners of the 
American Feed Manufacturers association 
are writing special articles for the 1956 
edition of The Feed Bag Red Book. This, 
the only reference book and buyers guide 
for the feed industry, will be mailed next 
March. 


Most recent nominee for the AFMA 
$1,000 award is Dr. L. E. Hanson of the 
department of animal husbandry at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Dr. Hanson was cited 
for his outstanding research in the field of 
swine nutrition. He will cover this subject 
in his special article. 

Dr. H. M. Scott, professor of animal 
science, University of Illinois, is now in 
process of bringing the all-important vita- 
min review up-to-date to include all the 
latest information. He was named to the 
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AFMA award because of his contribution to 
public knowledge of the vitamin A require- 
ment of chickens and turkeys, the role of 
niacin in high-corn poultry feeds, and the 
effect of energy level on chick growth and 
feed conversion efficiency. 

The final special article will be co- 
authored by Dr. Robert S. Allen and Dr. 
Norman L. Jacobson of Iowa State College. 
They were given, their award for excellence 
in research in the field of dairy nutrition. 
They have done excellent work in their 
field and will prepare an article covering 
some of their research which helped them 
win the award. 

The extensive tabular material in The 
Feed Bag Red Book, which is widely used 
by feed industry members and in colleges 
of agriculture, will be completely revised by 
Dr. B. W. Fairbanks and C. W. Sievert, 
who will prepare the monthly Feed Nutri- 
tion Digest in The Feed Bag magazine. 
Walter B. Griem, widely-known feed con- 
trol official, is directing preparation of an 
up-to-the-minute compendium of control 
regulations. 

Buyers’ guide listings, which aid readers 
in contacting sources of the supplies which 
they want to buy, also are undergoing a 
complete rechecking and revision. 

In addition, all sections of The Feed Bag 
Red Book will be completely revised to in- 
clude the new information available in this 
fast-moving industry. Thus far, most former 
advertisers have renewed their space and a 
substantial number of new advertisers have 
been added. For complete details on adver- 
tising rates and deadlines circle No. 16 on 
the Reader Service card. 


@ ODON MILLING CO., Odon, Ind., has 


installed a new three-ton Blue Streak mixer. 
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Murphy Feed Specialties 
Headed by A. C. Adams 


Appointment of A. C. Adams as head of 
the newly-established feed specialties divi- 
sion of Murphy Products Co., Burlington, 
Wis., has been announced by Murphy. Mr. 
Adams formerly headed the pet food divi- 
sion of Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Adams had served in a similar capa- 
city for Vitality Mills, Inc., Chicago, for 
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hi oats at a lower price. Send for samples and prices. 
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/ Our Teletype Number Is MP 477 


Pulverized Oats 
Eagle Brand Steam Crimped \/ 


17 years until 1953 when he and an asso- 
ciate formed Jones & Adams Development 
service. Mr. Adams joined Arcady in 1954. 

Widely known in the feed trade as “Ace,” 
Mr. Adams, who is 57, is a former partner 
with Walter N. Jones in a consulting service 
for dog food manufacturers. Mr. Jones now 
is associated with Arcady. 


Corn Products Refining in 


Executive Realignment 
Election of William H. Gamble, head of 


its sales subsidiary, as senior vice president 
has been announced by Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. of New York City. The firm’s 
president, Dr. Ernest W. Reid, also dis- 
closed that John Rhamstine has been named 
executive vice president and William T. 
Brady first vice president. 

Mr. Gamble joined Corn Products 45 
years ago and became general sales manager 


William Brady 


John Rhamstine 


WILLIAM H. GAMBLE 


of Corn Products Sales Co. in 1947. He has 
been a vice president and director of the 
parent company since 1948. 

Executive Vice President Rhamstine 
joined Corn Products in 1934 and managed 
its Pekin, Ill., plant prior to becoming a 
vice president eight years ago. Mr. Brady 
has been with Corn Products for 36 years. 
He became assistant to its president in 1945 
and vice president in charge of manufactur- 
ing in 1948, the same year in which he 
joined its board of directors. 


\/ 
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C. F. Kieser Resigns as 
Borden Vice President 


Resignation of Charles F. Kieser as vice 
president and director of the Borden Co., 
New York City, has been disclosed by the 
firm. Mr. Kieser will remain with Borden 
until next April as a consultant. 

Organizer of the special products divi- 
sion of Borden in 1936, Mr. Kieser was a 
pioneer in the marketing of vitamin prod- 
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ucts for livestock, poultry, and human nu- 
trition. 

Mr. Kieser’s grandfather, Frederick S. 
Kieser, and his father, Frederick J., had 
established mills in New York in the 1800's 
which first stimulated Mr. Kieser’s interest 
in the feed industry. This early enterprise 
later became Kasco Mills, Inc., now a divi- 
sion of Corn Products Refining Co. 

Mr. Kieser started Key Groves, a 160-acre 
citrus farm at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., in 
1942. It now has expanded to 700 acres. 
Mr. Kieser plans to devote much of his time 
to developing new products in citrus and 
in other fields. 


Attendance a Record at 


St. Louis Club Dinner 


More than 300 members and guests at- 
tended the 1955 dinner dance of the St. 
Louis Milling & Grain club, held last month 
at the Chase hotel. This is said to be the 
largest attendance at any meeting the club 
has held. 

The club disclosed it will meet again 
Jan. 11 in conjunction with a meeting of the 
Merchants Exchange of St. Louis. 

JOINS LE GEAR 

Addition of Dr. Howard E. Moorman to 
its technical staff has been announced by 
Dr. L. D. Le Gear Medicine Co., St. Louis. 
Formerly a government bacteriologist, Dr. 
Moorman now will direct new product de- 
velopment for Dr. Le Gear. 


Farm Costs in 1956 to 
Parallel This Year's 


Little change in overall farming costs for 
the year ahead from 1955 has been forecast- 
ed by the Department of Agriculture. This 
forecast is based on cost surveys summarized 
at the 33rd annual agriculture outlook con- 
ference, held recently at Washington, D. C. 

Federal Economist Dr. Kenneth L. Bach- 
man predicted slight increases in costs of 
tractors, farm machinery, some building and 
fencing materials and expected higher wage 
rates for hired farm labor. 

Feed and seed prices are expected to aver: 
age somewhat lower than in 1955; however, 
feeder and replacement livestock along with 
fertilizer costs are likely to hold steady with 
1955 costs, he said. 

Dr. Bachman noted that these conditions 
add up to the prospect of lower average 
prices of feed and seed in 1956, which will 
in large part offset higher prices for many 
of the industrially-produced items farmers 
use in their work. 

In general, Dr. Bachman pointed out that 
the increasing size of farms and increased 
use of machinery has made it possible for 
farmers to be more productive and have 
reduced labor requirements. He added that 
technological advances in use of fertilizers 
and pesticides have fostered increased buy- 
ing of these goods. 

Dr. Bachman said that specialized farm- 
ing has increased the amount of goods and 
services that farniers buy from each other. 
He stressed, however, that such trends as 
mechanization and specialization vary from 
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region to region which increases the com- 
plexity of analyzing the agricultural cost 
situation. 


Rat Tests Indicate Value 
Of Lysine for Hogs 


Feeding lysine to hogs may up gains and 
feed efficiency, according to Dr. Hang Ro- 
senberg of the Du Pont Co., Wilmington, 
Del. Dr. Rosenberg based his conclusions 
on work with rats in experiments conducted 
by himself and Dr. Rudolph Culik in the 
firm’s laboratory at Newark, Del. 

Dr. Rosenberg reported that a ration 
similar to the type ordinarily fed hogs in 
feedlot was fed to rats. Increasing the calorie 
content and adding a pre-calculated amount 
of lysine was said to make the rats gain fast- 
er on less feed per unit of gain. 

A direct ratio between the calorie con- 
tent of a feed and the amount of lysine re- 
quired for best performance was determined. 
Dr. Rosenberg said that many of the ingre- 
dients of hog feeds are low in lysine content 
so that hogs in feedlot operations may not 
obtain sufficient lysine in their feed. 

CSC DIVIDEND 

Commercial Solvents Corp. of New York 
City will pay a 25-cent dividend on its com- 
mon stock Dec. 28, Secretary A. R. Bergen 
has disclosed. The payment will be to stock- 
holders of record as of Dec. 9. A similar 
dividend was paid Sept. 30. 
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uniform in texture, coarsely shredded for poultry use, absorbent 
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all the supplemental protein for cattle and 


Dairy-White absorbs moisture. Helps keep 
floors, gutters and runways dry and sanitary. 
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manure. 
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sheep mixtures. In two-year Experiment 
Station tests it produced equal or better 
beef heifer growth at less cost than a mix- 
ture of three protein concentrates. 


COTTONSEED MEAL adds protein variety 
and helps amino acid balance in mixtures 
for broilers, growing chickens, turkeys, and 
hogs when used to provide part of the 
supplemental protein. 
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Now you can 
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Custom Mix 


This is the time of the year you sit and pinch yourself to see if it is really 
true that another 12 months have slipped by and the Christmas holidays are 
here again. Maybe it’s a sign of old age, but it does seem that each year gets 
shorter. In any case, may we take this opportunity to wish the many loyal 
readers and supporters of The Feed Bag a really Merry Christmas and a New 
Year of unbridled prosperity and success. 


We're always happy to see our foreign subscribers. Recently John Mecking, 
president of J-M Trading Corp., Chicago, brought in one of them. He was 
Arnbjorn Laerdal of Stavenger, Norway, who subscribes to both The Feed 
Bag and Flour & Feed and says he values both publications. Mr. Laerdal is a 
feed manufacturer and seaweed exporter. His son is a student in agriculture 
at the University of Missouri. 


Marvin McLain, head of the grain branch of USDA, made tracks in order 
to speak at the Western convention in Des Moines Nov. 20. He left Zurich, 
Switzerland, after a meeting in Geneva, on Friday night Nov. 18, stopped over 
the weekend in Washington, D. C., and came right on to give members of 
the Western last-minute news on world surplus problems. 

Prof. L. B. Darrah, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., is working on the idea 
of marketing eggs without shells. The eggs are broken into cup-like com- 
partments where carbon dioxide is added to maintain quality and a strong film 
is deposited over the compartments to seal the eggs in. The housewife can 
poach or boil the eggs in the compartment container but has to dump them out 
to fry or scramble them. Dr. Darrah hopes to test market them in six months. 


Speaking of eggs, Dr. J. C. Driggers of the Florida experiment station at 
Gainesville, Fla., fed hens a substance called Rhodamine B extra base at the 
rate of two grams for each five pounds of feed and produced different colored 
yolks by the addition of certain fat-soluble dyes. 


It’s always good to hear from friends who are now enjoying retirement. 
This month three such welcome letters arrived. Ralph E. (Bill) Nye, formerly 
with National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., Kansas City, and still on 
the board of that firm, says he keeps pretty busy but misses his friends. He 
lives at 525 Selma av., Webster Groves, Mo. Guy E. Hillier, formerly with 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, now devotes his time to running his 
Meadowbrook Farm, Route 1, Marion, Iowa. He writes, “It really is some- 
thing to have all the time to myself to do as I like. I find it easy to keep busy 
with my dairy farm setup, as you can well imagine.” The third letter was 
from C, J. LaFleur, who was formerly with Kasco Mills, Inc., Waverly, N. Y. 
He is retired from the feed industry but keeps busy as president of the Waverly 
Cooperative Savings & Loan association, 316 Broad st., Waverly. 


Agnes O’Gara, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Milwaukee, and Don Brown, 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, recently surprised all their friends as 
they tied the knot. Here are our wishes for many years of happy married life. 


The Pennsylvania Millers’ & Feed Dealers’ association sponsored an out- 
standing Penn State agricultural student at the Annual Congress of American 
Industry, which was held at the National Association of Manufacturers. The 
student sponsored was John D. Sink, Homer City, Pa., a senior at Penn State. 


The feed industry received national attention when the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. originated two segments of its Monitor radio program from Kansas 
City, Nov. 19. Both pieces were devoted to the Feed Tech program at Kansas 
State College. Representing K-State was E. G. Davis, a senior in the course, 
and Maurice Johnson, Staley Milling Co., Kansas City. The script was written 
by Bill Larson, son of Lloyd S. Larson, executive vice president of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers association. 


E. R. Humphrey, secretary of the Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers associa- 
tion, who lives at Enid, recently completed a siege of illness but is once again 
on the right track. He reports the medics gave him certain procedures to 
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follow and assured him he would be okay. 

Allied Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., tied 
up a valuable promotion item when they 
gained rights to the Buckeye quintuplet 
calves shown here with their owner Alfred 
Gaser, Valley City, Ohio, with Mrs. Gaser 


and daughter Carol. The five calves, four 
heifers and a bull, were born to a purebred 
Holstein cow and weighed 20 to 25 pounds 
each, less than one-third the normal weight. 
On a proper Wayne feed diet, they are now 


gaining nearly one-half pound each per day. 

Dr. Karl Gardner, University of Illinois 
dairy authority, is also mayor of Tolono, 
Ill., a village eight miles south of Urbana. 
Might be handy information in case the lo- 
cal gendarme hand you a speeding ticket 
some time! 

That’s 30 for this column for 1955 — 
once again, enjoy a Merry Christmas and 
may you look forward to a happy 1956. 
ose 

@ WALTER PITSFORD, Lyons, Mich., 
has purchased a new Bryant corn sheller. 
HUDSON TRANSFER 

Transfer of Norman T. Whittle to dis- 
trict manager at Atlanta has been announced 
by the multiwall division of Hudson Pulp 
& Paper Corp., New York City. Mr. Whit- 
tle formerly held a similar post at Houston, 
where John Casey succeeds him. 

BELL ON BOARD 

Charles H. Bell, president of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has been elected 
a director of United Steel Corp., the New 
York City firm has disclosed. He succeeds 
Sewell L. Avery of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 
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JOBBERS BROKERS CARRIERS 
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Seruing the Entire Southeast 


CHATTANOO. A, TENNESSEE 
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Razorback Poultry Judges 
Cop Honors at Chicago 


Winner in the 32nd annual intercolle- 
giate poultry judging contest held at Chica- 
go is the University of Arkansas’ four-man 
team, the Poultry & Egg National board 
has reported. J. C. Gilbreath coached the 
quartet. 


Second was Texas A & M, third was 
Cornell, and in fourth place was Kansas 
State. Arrangements for the competition 
were made by Quaker Oats Co., PENB, 
Allied Mills, Swift & Co., the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries, and Hales & 
Hunter Co. 


PUZZLED 


Over 
Fortifications 
and Formulas? 


PERPLEXED 


About Tags and 
Registrations? 


GET HAPPY... 


Let ULTRA-LIFE 
Take The Load 
From Your 


Shoulders! 


Yes, let Ultra-Life take a load 
from your shoulders. The profit- 
proved Ultra-Life program is a 
complete program for the feed 
manufacturer: Ultra-Life Vita- 
min-Trace Mineral products- for 
feed fortification, free formula 
service, free tags and registra- 
tion help. And no one needs to 
tell a manufacturer how 
costly tags are, and the head- 
aches involved in making up reg- 
istrations. Ultra-Life furnishes 

you tags free of charge, and 
prepares registration papers for 
you. 


Why not get the facts about 
ALL the helps of the Ultra-Life 
Program? Write today. We will 
be glad to send you full details. | 
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Weather Forecast | 


Dec. 16-23. A warm movement of air 
advances into the Pacific Northwest, which 
has hitherto been variable. This warm air 
will press upon and break up the large cold 
air mass that persists over much of the 
Plateau area. A cold movement of air from 
the middle part of Canada presses south 
into Minnesota, gathering strength. It will 
be warmer over the middle and lower Great 
Lakes and the Appalachian area, with rain 


to the east and scattered snow storms where 
the Canadian cold air meets warmer winds. 

Dec. 24-31. Clear cold air from Ontario 
and: later from Quebec press into Missouri, 
Ohio, and West Virginia, pushing a zone 
of warm weather rain and snow toward New 
England. A warm air mass from Texas 
moves to the Northeast with rains in front 
of it. It will be warmer over the Rocky 
mountain area and Pacific Northwest, with 
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scattered snows and possibly showers to 
dry with brisk evaporation over most of the 
Southwest. 

Jan. 1-7. Warm weather presses north 
along most of the Atlantic seaboard and the 
middle Gulf of Mexico region, with rains to 
the east and snows to the west. To the west, 
coming down from the Great Lakes and 
from Minnesota there is intensely cold air, 
with much dryness. Where this cold air 
meets warmer and wetter air to the south, 
there will be snow, and rain on much of the 
Texas and Louisiana coasts. Warm and mod- 
erately wet air presses north over the great 
plains. It will be cool and dry over the 
southern montain states, and varied and wet 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Jan. 8-15. This week the weather grows 
considerably more varied, as warm air in 
numerous lobes presses northward. It re- 
mains cold over the middle and upper Great 
Lakes, with mostly clear skies, and a vigor- 
ous new cold air mass appears over the 
northern Great Plains states. 


Exports of Alfalfa Seed 


Increase in September 


September exports of grass and legume 
seeds from the United States reflected an 
increase from comparable months in 1954 
and 1953, the Department of Agriculture 
has reported. September exports were up 
15 per cent from August. 

In September, 1953, alfalfa shipments to- 
taled 401,000 pounds, 494,000 pounds in 
September, 1954, and 574,000 pounds in 
September, 1955. Exports of other grasses 
were down 80 per cent in September, 1955, 
from that month in 1954, but up 400 per 
cent from September, 1953. 


Turkey Industry Shaky, 
Advisory Group Warns 


Any increase in turkey breeder hens may 
cause “economic distress” in the turkey 
industry next year, according to the turkey 
industry advisory committee to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The group said, “A turkey crop signi- 
ficantly larger than this year’s, 63 million 
birds, would cause economic distress in the 
industry.” It then pointed out that a crop of 
63 million birds could be produced from no 
more breeder hens than were on farms last 
January. Any increased number of breeders, 
the committee said, would raise potential 
turkey production beyond this level. 

Current information available, the group 
reported, indicates the possibility of an ex- 
cessive number of hens being held for 1956 
production. The committee recommended: 

1) Producers of turkey hatching eggs 
should assure themselves regarding the out- 
let for their potential production of eggs. 

2) Hatcheries should be advised to re- 
frain from buying and hatching eggs with- 
out firm orders for poults. 

3) Testing agencies should recommend 
rigid selection of breeders. 

4) Caution should be exercised among 
long-established breeder-flock owners. 

5) Efforts should be re-doubled towards 
effective merchandising of turkeys. 

6) Export markets for poultry products 
should be developed. 
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L. E. Hanson Receives 


AFMA $1,000 Award 


Recipient of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers association’s $1,000 award for out- 
standing research work in swine nutrition 
during 1955 is Dr. L. E. Hanson of the 
University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Hanson was selected by the Ameri- 
can Society of Animal Production to receive 


DR. L. E. HANSON 


the award from the AFMA nutrition coun- 
cil during the society’s 1955 meeting, held 
last month at Chicago. The AFMA presi- 
dent, W. E. Glennon, presented the award 
at a luncheon concluding the society's two- 
day meeting. 

Dr. Hanson’s work includes studies on 
brood sow reproduction and lactation, de- 
velopment of starter and creep rations for 


ELIMINATE 
GUESSWORK 


in MOLASSES 
MIXING with a 


MIXER! 


BATCH AFTER BATCH when 


MIX with a MARION MIXER! 


baby pigs, and work on arsenicals, antibio- 
tics, fiber, protein levels, distillers solubles, 
and vitamins for growing-finishing swine. 

A native of Willmar, Minn., Dr. Hanson 
graduated from the University of Minne- 
sota’s institute of agriculture in 1936 and 
earned his master’s degree and doctorate 
from Cornell University, specializing in ani- 
mal husbandry. He taught and conducted 
animal husbandry research at the University 
of Nebraska from 1940 to 1950. Dr. Han- 
son joined the Gopher state university staff 
in 1950. 

Dr. Hanson is the eighth member of the 
American Society of Animal Production to 
receive this award since 1948. Each year 
AFMA provides three $1,000 awards to out- 
standing men of science. 

Other winners this year are Dr. H. M. 
Scott, University of Illinois, and Drs. Nor- 
man L. Jacobsen and Robert S. Allen of 
Iowa State College. Drs. Jacobsen and Al- 
len were selected as a research team. 


Lilly Will Buy Farm for 


Agricultural Research 


Plans to operate a 267-acre research farm 
near Greenfield, Ind., have been announced 
by Eli Lilly & Co. of Indianapolis. The land 
adjoins the firm’s biological laboratories, 
which occupy 150 acres. 


Lilly hopes to produce additional agricul- 
tural products “to help the farmer in his 
animal and crop problems,” according to 
Dr. O. K. Behrens, who directs biochemical 
research. Dr. Behrens noted that Lilly will 
take over its new farm next March 1. 

New research barns for cattle, swine, and 
sheep are planned. Veterinary research 
structures and greenhouses also are contem- 
plated. 


Dr. Jean F. Downing heads Lilly agricul- 


tural research, aided by Dr. C. F. Chappel, 
Dr. Curt Leben, and Dr. Frank Gossett. 


EXCLUSIVE mixing action ASSURES UNIFORMITY! 


World's Most TROUBLE-FREE Molasses Mixer. 
Materials are mixed, blended and cross-blended 
constantly — away from the ends, towards the 
center for the most uniform mix possible. 
Handles toughest mixes. '/2 to | 2 ton capacity. 


NOW ... CONSTANT UNIFORMITY 


MIXES WET MATERIALS 
@ MOLASSES FEEDS 
FISH SOLUBLES 
OILS 
@ HAY AND MOLASSES 


MIXES DRY MATERIALS 
© DRY FEEDS 
© FERTILIZERS 
@ TRACE MINERALS 
@ ALFALFA BLENDING 


WA RAPIDS MACHINERY COMPANY 


885-l Ith Street 
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Demonstration Agents Are 
Pfizer Award Recipients 


Four $1,500 fellowship awards for out- 
standing home demonstration agents were 
presented in Chicago Nov. 28 by John E. 
McKeen, president of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn. The new Pfizer awards rec- 
ognize outstanding work by the agents. 


First winners of the newly-established 
grants are: Mrs. Louise Dix of Chambers- 
burg, Pa.; Elizabeth Raup of Troy, Ohio; 
Jean Pegram, Durham, N. C.; and Marie 
Kirkham of Park county in Wyoming. 


@ ASHLAND EQUITY EXCHANGE, 


Ashland, Ohio, has purchased a new two- 
ton Blue Streak mixer. 


FOR CHANGING OVER 
TO DRY FEED 


RYDE’S 


GRO-RITE 
CALF PELLETS 


PROTEIN 19%, FAT 2.50% 
FIBRE 7.50% 


Ryde’s GRO-RITE Calf Pellets are 
a “must” for your customers who 
are changing their calves over to 
dry feed. Gets the calf off milk 
and on low cost roughages sooner 
—more economically! Saves money 
on high priced milk and milk sub- 
stitutes! Ryde’s GRO-RITE is pal- 
atable and nutritious — contains 
all the essential proteins, vitamins, 
and minerals for rapid growth. En- 
riched with stabilized Vitamin A, 
Vitamin B-12, Vitamin D, and An- 
tibiotic feed supplement! 


Ryde’s GRO-RITE is backed by over 
40 years’ experience in manufactur- 
ing top-quality calf feeds. 


RYDE & COMPANY 


5425 W. ROOSEVELT RD. 
CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 
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The smiling gentleman on the scale is 
Myron A. Hoff, manager of Farmers Co- 
operative Co. of Mondamin, Iowa. He’s 
smiling because he had just been awarded 
$2,976 — his weight in silver dollars — 
by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Brooklyn, as grand 
winner in its livestock judging contest for 
feed retailers. 

Mr. Hoff received his award in Chicago 
Nov. 28. When he learned of his good for- 
tune back in August, the Hawkeye feed 
man weighed 177 pounds. At official weigh- 
in time, he had put on another nine pounds 
(worth $144) to register 186 on the Pfizer 
scales. 

With the winner in this view are a guard 
from Brinks’, Inc.; the winsome Beverlee 
Wilson, cartwheel-wielder de luxe; and Mrs. 
Hoff. The ceremony took place in Chica- 
go’s Sheraton hotel, with Guy S. Saffold, 


STABILIDE 


reduces 


iodine loss 


STABILIDE® — potassium iodide stabi- 
lized with calcium stearate —is 
designed to iodize feed, salt and 
calcium carbonate mixtures. Try 
STABILIDE. It may solve your 
problem of iodine loss in storage. 


Scientists at the Mellon Institute 
found that “an iodized livestock 
mineral containing 0.21% stearate- 
coated potassium iodide lost 0.5% 
of the original iodine content dur- 
ing two months, while an unstabi- 
lized mineral containing the same 
ingredients lost 14% of the iodine 
content.”* 


Reduces rate of iodine loss 
STABILIDE | Easy to mix thoroughly 
Free flowing 


Write today to your nearest 
Mallinckrodt office for samples, 
prices and complete literature. 
Other Mallinckrodt iodizing mix- 
tures are Ioflow®, Iomag®, and 
Iodide Mixture. 


*"Stabilization of Iodine in Salt and Feed- 
stuffs” by F. F. Johnson and E. R. Frederick, 
science, Oct. 4, 1940, Vol. 92, PP315-316. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Mallinckrodt St., St. Lovis 7, Mo. 
. 72 Gold St., New York 8, N. Y. 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA e SAN FRANCISCO 
In Canada: Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, Ltd.— Montreal Toronto 
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Pfizer’s director of agricultural advertising 
and sales promotion, presiding. 

Defense Mobilizer Arthur S. Flemming 
spoke at the luncheon session at which 
junior and senior livestock judging winners 
were selected. Tops in hog judging was Mrs. 


Jeanne Juhl of Minnesota; she won $2,000. 
Joe Gobble of Cleveland, Tenn., won a 
similar sum for dairy cow evaluation and 
County Agent Ray Siegmund of Wheeler, 
Tex., was voted the top laying hen judge, 
also earning $2,000. 


MIDAS SCHOOL 
Fifty King Midas and Russell-Miller feed 
retailers from the upper Midwest attended 
a recent Minneapolis feed forum sponsored 
by King Midas Feed Mills, Sales Manager 
J. R. Lindell has reported. Speakers included 


SYMBOL 


of Dependable Sewice 


For nearly four decades we have 
built a reputation for dependable 


Why not contact us about your molasses 
requirements? We welcome the 


General Managef Frank Heffelfinger II and 
Nutritionist Myron Carpenter. 

e@ G. E. BINEK, Dickinson, N. D., has in- 


stalled a new 50-horsepower hammer mill. 


service to the feed industry ... 


a reputation based on prompt shipments of 
top quality molasses at lowest prices. 


opportunity to serve you. 
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Claim Terramycin Helps 
Retard Meat Spoilage 


Terramycin retards meat spoilage, ac- 
cording to Scientist H. G. Luther of Chas. 
Pfizer €& Co., Inc., Brooklyn. Mr. Luther, 
who is director of agricultural research and 
development for Pfizer, reported that in- 
jecting the antibiotic into an animal just 
before slaughter produces meat that can 
be aged at higher temperatures than is now 
possible. 

The Pfizer researcher based his report on 
his firm’s tests, which he said showed that 
meat treated with Terramycin at a level 
of three to seven milligrams of antibiotic 
per pound of meat can be kept satisfactorily 
without refrigeration for up to three days 
after slaughter at temperatures up to 95 
degrees F. 

@ TERRIL FARMERS COOPERATIVE, 
Terril, Iowa, has installed a new 100-horse- 
power Jacobson hammer mill with separate 
fan. 
BRITTON HONORED 

Chosen to receive the Perkin medal of 
the American section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry for 1956 is Dr. Edgar C. 
Britton of Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., the chemical society has disclosed. 
Honored for his contributions to industrial 
organic chemical development, Dr. Britton 


WHEAT TO YUGOSLAVIA 

Yugoslavia has been issued a purchase 
authorization to finance the purchase of 11 
million bushels of wheat from United States 
suppliers, the Department of Agriculture 
has disclosed. Sales contracts between sup- 
pliers and importers may be made until 
Jan. 31. 


COLORADO MEETING 

The 13th annual meeting of Colorado's 
feed and grain trade organization is slated 
for a familiar locale, the Shirley-Savoy hotel 
in Denver, Feb. 19-21. Tom Wark is presi- 
dent of the Colorado Grain, Milling & Feed 
Dealers association. He heads a firm at 
Cortez. 


SINCE 1906 


FARMERS FRIEND 


TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


an economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Contains important mineral elements blended with COBALT, MANGANESE, 

ZINC, BORON, IRON, COPPER, STABILIZED IODINE and other trace 

minerals in carefully calculated proportions to supply necessary mineral nutrition. 
Also Contains 

@ LIQUID BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES @ IRRADIATED YEAST 

(Source of Vitamin D;) 


We Sell Thru Dealers and Jobbers Warehouses from Coast to Coast 
By the TON, TRUCKLOAD, or CARLOAD 


Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 


is director of Dow’s Edgar C. Britton Re- 
search Laboratory. 


FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. NAPOLEON, OHIO 


EARLY METHODS 
for grinding grain were 
slow, arduous jobs, often 
powered by human energy. 
An ingenious device was 
this foot-driven pestle 
which pounded whole 
grains to bits in a stone 
mortar. The end result was 
crude and uneven with hull 
and chaff mashed in with 
the meal. 
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MODERN WAY 
TO GRIND 


is to use efficient, 
high-speed rotary 
hammermills equip- 
ped with Pacal Hard- 
Faced Hammers—the 
hammers that grind 3 
to 4 times longer with 
quality granulation 
every time! 


or write Hammer Department 


County Road B and Walnut St., Adjoining Hwy. 36, St. Paul 8, Minnesota 
Duluth, Minnesota e Billings, Montana 
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PAPER-CALMENSON & COMPANY 


We Can Save You Money 
When Buying: 


BREWERS GRAINS 
CORN DISTILLERS GRAINS 
MALT SPROUTS 
+42 SPROUTS 
MALT HULL FEED 


GRINDING BARLEY 
OAT PRODUCTS (ALL TYPES) 
CHOICE COUNTRY OATS 
WHEY POWDER 
BEET PULP 


LA BUDDE 


FEED & GRAIN CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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LABORATORY 
rounoanon} SERVICES 


PRACTICAL 
CHICK FEEDING STUDIES IN 
BATTERIES OR ON LITTER 


DETERMINATIONS OF: 
@VITAMIN B12 @ANTIBIOTICS 
@ARSENICALS 
A.O.A.C. vitamin D3 chick assays 
U.S.P. vitamin D rat assays — 
results in 8 days 
U.S.P.or A.O.A.C. vitamin A assays 
Other vitamin assays 
Amino acid assays 
Biological protein evaluations 
Proximate analyses and mineral 
determinations 
Insecticide Testing and Screening 
Other biological, chemical and 
microbiological services ; 
PROJECT RESEARCH AND CONSULTATION 
Write for price schedule 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059-M 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


Write for FREE 
Val-A Co. catalog 


Hundreds of essential agricultural 
supplies — poultry equipment, in- 
secticides, remedies. SPECIAL 
among these items is Tehr-Greeze 
Fabric Cement . . . makes patch- 
ing & repair 
work easy. 


Write today 
— no obli- 
gation. 


Coming Events 


VAL-A Company 299" 
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Kansas Seed Dealers Association, Hotel Broadview, Wichita ......---..0---- Jan. 6-7 
Kansas Formula Feed Conference, Kansas State College, Manhattan ....... Jan. 9-10 


New Mexico Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Hilton Hotel, 


Albuquerque Jan. 15-17 
Northwest Retail Feed Association, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis ............. Jan. 16-17 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Claypool Hotel, 

Indianapolis Jan. 22-24 
Nevada Feed Conference, University of Nevada, Reno Jan. 23 


American Dehydrators Association, Hotel del Coronado, 
Coronado, Calif. Jan. 26-28 


Utah Nutrition Conference, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan .......... Feb. 7-8 


Grain Processing Machinery Manufacturers Association, 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago Feb. 12-14 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Commodore Perry Hotel, 

Toledo Feb. 19-21 
Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Association, Hotel Statler, Buffalo ................. Feb. 22 


Virginia Nutrition School, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Roanoke........ Feb. 22-23 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Association, Muehlebach Hotel, 
Kansas City Feb. 26-28 


Distillers Feed Research Council, Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati ....March 7 


Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Association, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland March 15-16 


Quad-Sta‘e Convention, Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Lowa .22...::.00.ee March 18-19 


ot Maryland Nutrition Conference, Shoreham Hotel, 


Washington, D. C. 
Texas Feed Manufacturers Association, Hotel Texas, Fort Worth ................ April 5 
Texas Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Hotel Texas, Fort Worth......... April 6-7 


American Association of Feed Microscopists, 
Deming Hotel, Terre Haute, Ind. April 9-11 


California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles April 12-14 


American Feed Manufacturers Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago.....May 23-25 
Central Retail Feed Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee ................-..... June 4-5 


Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, Commodore Hotel, 
New York City June 4-5 


Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers Association, Davenport Hotel 
Spokane, Wash. June 15 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Association, Purdue Union, Lafayette....June 17-19 


Association of Southern Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. June 28-30 


Association of American Feed Control Officials, Shoreham Hotel 
Washington, D. C. Oct. 16-18 
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This octet of sales representatives for 
McMillen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
recently were inducted into the firm’s Wild- 
cat club for their feed selling accomplish- 
ments during the past year. 

Pictured from the left are He. W. Mc- 
Millen, board chairman, who made the pre- 
sentations; Max Bleekman, Gadsden, Ala.; 
John Cox, West Lafayette, Ind.; Art Lea- 


sure, Galesburg, Ill.; Harold Meservey, Met- 
amora, Ill. 

Gene Dellinger, Jackson, Tenn.; Fred 
Yingling, New Albany, Ind.; Earl Hofstet- 
ter, Jackson, Miss.; and Carl Gerdon, Jasper, 
Ind. 

Members were initiated into the club at 
McMillen’s 21st annual sales convention, 
held recently at Chattanooga, Tenn. - 


Kansas Feed Conference 
Is Set for Jan. 9-10 


How to apply the latest findings of ani- 
mal nutrition research to the formula feed 
industry will be told to those attending the 


11th Kansas formula feed conference, to 
be held Jan. 9-10 at Kansas State College. 
Prof. F. W. Atkeson of the college is con- 
ference chairman. 

The two-day event at Manhattan is spon- 
sored by the college, the Kansas state board 
of agriculture, the Kansas Grain & Feed 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Jobbers of ... 


Feed Barley 
Malting Barley 
Wheat Bran 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


Dealers association, and the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers association. 

Headlining the speaking program are Dr. 
L. A. Moore of the Agriculture department; 
Dr. Orville G. Bentley, Ohio State College; 
Dr. G. F. Combs, University of Maryland; 
Dr. J. L. Krider, McMillen Feed Mills, Fort 


* Wayne, Ind.; Dr. Harold L. Wilcke, Ralston 


Purina Co., St. Louis; and Dr. Morris Erd- 


heim, Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., Chicago. 


Kansas State College staffers scheduled to 
speak are Prof. Ralph Soule Jr., Dr. Drayt- 
ford Richardson, Dr. F. C. Fountaine, and 
Dr. Paul E. Sanford. 


President James A. McCain and Dr. Ar- 
thur D. (Dad) Weber, dean of agriculture, 
will greet feed industry members in welcome 
addresses. 

Chairing the various sessions will be John 
Monaghan, Kansas state board of agricul- 
ture: Elmer Winterscheidt, president of the 
Midwest group; Lloyd S. Larson, executive 
vice president of the Midwest association; 
and O. E. Case, secretary-treasurer of the 
Kansas group. 

Vice President Maurice Johnson of Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City, will lead a panel 
discussion on mutual problems of feed deal- 
ers and manufacturers. 

RUTGERS PROMOTION 

Joseph F. Hauck has been promoted to 
assistant chairman of the department of 
agricultural economics at Rutgers Univer- 
sity’s experiment station, the school has an- 
nounced. He formerly served as a market- 
ing specialist. 


MORE PROFIT 


when your 
customers feed... 


TOTAL SUGARS 


Dex-Mo-Lass containing dextrose, the quick energy sugar, 


Wheat Middlings 
Rye Middlings 
Malt Sprouts 
Brewers Grains 
Linseed Meal 


Soybean Meal 
Oatfeed 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 
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helps put animals and poultry in prime market condition. 
. . . Appetizing Dex-Mo-Lass gives animals the extra 
nourishment needed for faster gains. 


Free-flowing Dex-Mo-Lass is convenient and easy to 
handle. Customers add it to rations without the difficulties 
of liquid molasses. Makes possible greater molasses con- 
centration in your feeds. 


Dex-Mo-Lass is a blend of corn sugar molasses (Hydrol), 
corn oil meal and corn gluten meal. 


lity products 


FROM THE WORLD'S CORN CENTER 


CLINTON FOODS INC. 
~ Corn Processing Division 
CLINTON, IOWA 
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PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
with TRACE MINERALS 


EVERY MINERAL NEEDED, except salt 
and limestone, to make your feeds 
superior in mineral nutrition. Five 
purified, high analysis phosphates, "so 
soluble they melt on your tongue," 
blended with eight vital trace minerals. 
Ready to use. No pre-mix needed. 


The IDEAL 

TRACE COMCEMTITRATE 
MINERALS 


For phosphorus-rich feeds. The right 
portions of the eight vital Trace Min- 
erals .. . Stabilized lodine, Manganese 
Sulphate, Copper, Cobalt, Nickel, Iron, 
Zinc and Boron. 


The Herman Nagel Co. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


THE FACT 
STILL REMAINS 


that 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 


are 
MADE STRONGER 


will 
LAST LONGER 


have 
GREATER CAPACITY 


and will operate more 
efficiently at less cost 
than other elevator cups. 


WRITE TO: 


K. I. Willis C 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors ~ capacity 
analysis form No. 


CONSULTANTS 
TO THE 


FEED INDUSTRY 


C. W. Sievert and Associates 


Room 1339, 221 No. La Salle St. 
Chicago |, Illinois 
Phone State 1-0008 


Feed Mixers 
Products 


CcOLBY 


PULVERIZED 


Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 


FEEDING OATMEAL 


Y MILLING, INC. 
LBY, WISCONSIN 
PHONE 


| 
LD- 160-166 | 


SINCE 1900 


MERCHANDISERS OF 


Millfeeds of all kind 
Brewers Dried Grains 
Maltsprouts 

Malt Cleanings 

Lins Oilmeal 

44% Soybean Oil Meal 
Reground Oat Feed 

Beet Pulp 

Hominy Feed and Alfalfa Meal 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 
Poultry Cod Liver Oil 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Des Moines Oat Products Co. 
2000 E. Grand Avenue © Des Moines, Ia. 
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Elect Harold A. Swanson 
Nopco Vice President 


Election of Harold A. Swanson as vice 
president of the vitamin and fine chemi- 
cals division for Nopco Chemical Co., Har- 
rison, N. J., has been announced by Presi- 
dent Ralph Wechsler. Mr. Swanson for- 
merly was general sales manager of Nopco’s 
Pacific division. 


i 


HAROLD A. SWANSON 


The new vice president had served for 
several years as general counsel of Nopco. 
He is an alumnus of Northwestern Univer- 
sity and received his law degree from 
George Washington University. 

Mr. Swanson now is in charge of Nopco 
divisions producing Nopcosols and other 
supplements for poultry and animal feeds, 
Vitex vitamin fortifiers for milk and other 
dairy products, and pharmaceuticals. 


Report Top Performance 
In Nicarbazin Tests 


Results of field trials with Nicarbazin, 
a coccidiostat for poultry, have been sum- 
marized by Dr. D. E. Fogg of Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, N. J. Dr. O. H. Siegmund, 
also of Merck’s veterinary research depart- 
ment, co-authored the report. 

The researchers said that the trials in- 
volving 380,000 birds used average weight, 
feed conversion, coccidiosis morbidity and 
mortality, and profit per bird as indices of 
Nicarbazin’s activity. 

The Merck coccidiostat was reported to 
give a highly favorable performance in the 
four indices considered. 

@ GRANT COUNTY FARM SUPPLY, 
Fennimore, Wis., has installed a new two- 
ton Blue Streak mixer. 
MILL OPENING 

A grand opening recently marked the 
completion of the new plant of Wayne 
County Milling Co., Jesup, Ga., McMillen 
Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., has disclosed. 
Wayne uses Master Mix concentrates in its 
new operation. 
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Suwannee Bermuda Tests 


Worthy in Southeast 


A new hybrid grass, Suwannee Bermuda, 
is proving popular for pasture on sandy 
soils in the Southeast, the Department of 
Agriculture has reported. The variety was 
developed and released cooperatively by 
USDA and the Georgia experiment station 
system. 

The grass is endorsed only for deep 
sands, with coastal Bermuda still the top 
choice on all other southeastern area soils. 


Voluntary Poultry Check 
Is Set Up in Carolina 


Feeling strong competition from poultry 
products supplied by other states, North 
Carolina has launched what it calls “a sys- 
tem of voluntary inspection of poultry pro- 
cessing.” The state board of agriculture 
named the state veterinarian to supervise 
the program. 

Processors who sign up for the voluntary 
check will bear costs of the inspections, 
Carolina spokesmen said. They noted that 
although federal poultry inspection is pos- 
sible on a voluntary basis, its cost is “too 
high” for North Carolina. 


National Cotton Council 


Picks Bag Sewing Queen 


Title of cotton bag sewing queen for 
1955 recently was conferred upon Mrs. 
Norman F. MacNeil of Midvale, Utah, the 
National Cotton council, Memphis, Tenn., 
has announced. Mrs. MacNeil’s exhibit of 
apparel and household items sewn from 
cotton bags was chosen best of 62 entries 
from finalists in a national contest judged 
in Chicago. 

The council pointed out that the contest 
is held annually to encourage the re-use of 
cotton bags for home sewing. 


THE FEED BAG 


“Our mailman drives a Jaguar." 


Feeds, Screencuge, 
BREWERY and Malt By-Products 


CLARENCE MOLL, Manager 
Feed Department 


G. W. KRUSE, Manager 
Feed & Grinding Barley Dept. 


Members: 
Central Retail Feed Assn. 
Grain & Feed Dealers Nat'l Assn. 
Milwaukee Grain Exchange 


THE PAETOW COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Grain Exchange BRoadway 1-2600 


You Can Count On 


A feed and 
feeding program 


© Leadership Research 


for every farm need 
© Quality Control 
Outstanding Facilities 


Quick Service 


| Trace Mineral Premixes . . . Iodized- 
Manganesed Calcium (any desired level) 
- Manganesed Calcium (any desired 
level) . . . Electro (free-flowing) Cal- 
cium ... Pellet Machine Calcium... 
Regular (plain) Calcium .. . Dustless 

(plain) Calcium... Shellmaker Calcium 
Grit . . . Barn-Brite (Barnlime) 


Calcium Carbonate Co. 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. CARTHAGE, MO.. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
222 W. Adams \ Box 409 325 W.0.W. Bldg. 


| ARCADY FARM 
MILLING COMPANY 


Dept. 9B19 
500 W. 138th Street, Chicago 27, Illinois 


CARTOON BY PRATT 


CAMEL 


WHEAT MIXED FEED 


for 
Poultry -Dairy Cows - Pigs 


EXCELSIOR MILLING COMPANY 
Minneapolis > Minnesota 


“All in 


one bag” 
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ee er 6 National Cottonseed Products Association ................ 105 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. .................. Inside Front Cover National 14 
Corn Products Refining Co. Paper-Calmenson & Co. 111 
u Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. ................... 16, 53 93 
Hurlbut Calcium & Chemical Co. 10 47 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp. .................. 4 Union Special Go. 
Paper Co. U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 
International Salt Co. es 112 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. ................cccccccccees 54 
Back Cover Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. 117 Wisconsin Advertising Service 


J. C. Marlow Milking Machine Co. ............-....-22000- 
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Classified 


RATES: 10 cents per word. Minimum 
charge $2.00. Position wanted adver- 
tisements, not to exceed 25 words, 
$1.00, payable in advance. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


FEED MIXER—One ton capacity—floor level 
feed has motor—latest style machine—used short 
time. Write K-D-15, c/o The Feed Bag, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin. 


CORN CUTTER—grader—polisher—aspirator, 
3000 Ibs. per hr. A-1 condition, guarantee. Write 
LE-21, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


HAMMER MILL—Has 50 HP motor—used 
only short time. Like new. Bargain for cash. 
Write BA-120, c/o The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE — Bulkmaster feed body on In- 
ternational truck. Write for details. Vandervort 
Mills, Inc., Laceyville, Pennsylvania. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 


FEED STORE-HATCHERY, established 29 
years, located in one of the very best towns in 
entire state of Nebraska. Good gross with high 
net profit, priced to sell. Information and free 
pictures mailed, no obligation whatsoever on 
your part. C-5798, Continental, 804 Grand, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY Feed Mill in Eastern 
Iowa or Northwestern Illinois capable of pro- 
ducing 10 to 20 tons per hour. Please give full 
particulars. Write DC-49, c/o The Feed Bag, 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


UNIVERSAL CARDBOARD 
FEEDERS 


DEALER’S ADVERTISING H 


DEALER'S ADVERTISING HERE | 


(Pat.) 


Baby Chick size 500—$30.00, 1 M—$55.00. 
Growing Chick size 500—$49.00, IM— 
$90.00. They encourage chick raisers, save 
feed. Advertising and mdse. combined for 
one cost. Order now for immediate or 
future delivery. 


GENERAL DISTRIBUTING CO., INC. 


Newton, Kansas 


Call Bob or Babe 
Stuart for: 
Wheat-Mixed Feeds 
Soya 
Linseed Meal 


Reliance 


FEED COMPANY 
MAin 2418 


216 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HELP WANTED 


SALESMEN — With following among feed 
dealers and/or dairy plants to sell the finest calf 
milk-replacer on the market. No objection to 
non-competitive lines. Need men in Vermont, 
New England, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, southern Illinois, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. Straight commission. Product ware- 
housed conveniently. Tri Associates, Inc., 8500 
Pillsbury av. S., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


MANUFACTURERS Representatives interest- 
ed in truly new type grain sampler unit; every 
mill definitely a prospect, popular priced, easy 
to install, protected territories. Ralph C. Gardner 
& Co., No. 1 Lima rd., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


WANTED: NUTRITIONIST to assist in 
our Livestock Department, helping with formula 
work for our accounts in manufacturing their 
finished feeds. Wonderful opportunity. Good 
chance for advancement. When answering give 
full details. One of the oldest and largest vitamin 
and trace mineral manufacturers, Ultra-Life Lab- 
oratories, Inc., East St. Louis, Illinois. 


@ WOLFE GRAIN CO., Shipshewana, 
Ind., has acquired a new Bryant corn cut- 
ter and grader. 


INEXPENSIVE VITAMINS A & 


DEVOLKOD VITAMIN OILS 


Oils) 
DEVOLKOD NON-DEST. COD LIVER OIL USP 
D VITAMIN A & D FEEDING OILS 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS also 
PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPANY 
45-FM Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


SOYBEAN MEAL .. . MILLFEEDS 


LINSEED MEAL 


A. L. Stanchfield, Incorporated 


Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
422 Flour Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 


Ready to Serve You on 
Feeds and Ingredients 


Truck Lots or 


L.C.L. Carloads 
GIANT BRAND Feeds 


HARTEAU 


Feed Company 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 
P.O. Box 96 HUmboldt 3-0160 


Help Fight TB 


Buy Christmas Seals 


FITCH UPPED 
Edmund L. Fitch has been appointed 
sales promotion manager for Howe Scale 
Co., Inc., Rutland, Vt., the firm has an- 
nounced. Formerly a sales representative 
for Howe, Mr. Fitch headquartered at Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
LAND VALUES UP 
Ohio farm land increased an average of 
$14 an acre in value during the 12 months 
preceding last July, Ohio State University 
researchers have learned. This represents an 
average per-acre boost of eight per cent. 


Feed Ingredients 


of All Kinds 
North East Feed Mill Company 
Minneapolis 13 Minnesota 


A Complete Assortment of 
HIGH QUALITY INGREDIENTS 
e 


MANEY BROTHERS 


MILL and ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS SINCE 1884 MINNESOTA 


Fortify Your Feeds With 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DRY MIX FEEDING 


Supplies: Vitamin B12 activity, live yeast 
digestive enzymes, B complex vitamins, plus 
other potent unidentified factors. Improves 
appetite, digestion —— rumen aid), 
health, growth, production. Increases feed 
utilization — lowers feed cost. 

Live yeast values improve feeding results 

in recent State conducted tests. 


Write DIAMOND V MILLS, Inc. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Milwaukee's EXCLUSIVE Feed Broker 


BRoadway 2-4580 e 


FOR FAST COURTEOUS SERVICE 
— CALL—GABRIELSON 


GABRIELSON FEE D S—Ask For Fred Gabrielson 
522 Grain Exchange Bldg. @ 


All Feeds And Ingredients 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


SPECIAL TRUNK LINE 


KEN MILLER 


DURING TRADING HOURS 


MAIN 1513 MAIN 6212 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, 374 GRAIN 
MINNESOTA McCABE BROS. COMPANY EXCHANGE 
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: 
: 
1955 CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 1955 
2 Alfalfa 
34 and all 
Millfeeds 


Sm. 


for attention—original 
eye-catching designs and 
skillful use of color 

have made PK pre-eminent 
in the bag field. 


Let us show what . 
we can do for you. 


efee 


KANSAS CITY 
* HUMBOLDT 3-9800 


LAMORING 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
KANSAS CITY « BUFFALO + NEW YORK 


GORTON'S BLEND 
,.. ate complete fees 
fortification, The basic i 
gredients are red fi. 
meal, condensed fish sol 
ubles, fish liver and gland 
ular meal—all by-products 
of edible fish. 


FISH FACTORS 
QUALITY PROTEIN. 


UNKNOWN GROWTH FACTORS 


Plus COMPLETE VITAMIN REQUIREMENT: 
OF Vitamins A, D, E, G, (Riboflavin), 8-17 
. together with other essential 


TESTED VITAMIN OILS WITH 
GUARANTEED POTENCIES. 
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OL Cooperating Members of Associated Industries 


aT (20) NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


4% Distributors for Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company Ltd., By-Products Division 


AL-FISH 


for poultry 


for poultry and pigs \ 


for turkeys 


completely... 


FORTIFY! 


Gorton's Blends contain ALL the necessary vitamins and amino acids. ~ 
When used as recommended these blends eliminate all guess-work 
and enable you to produce a superior feed. As they are quantitatively 
and qualitatively constant, they assure uniformity in mixing. When 
you buy Gorton's Blends you cut inventory and storage costs and 
save time and labor in mixing, handling and weighing. To produce 
superior quality feeds at less cost, use Gorton's Blends for poultry, 
pig or turkey feeds. 


Call or write us for complete information and prices. 


177 Milk Street 


Boston 9, Mass. 
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CONCENTRATE 


MURPHY PROD 


Boost your sales with hard selling, 
low cost radio commercials right on 
your own local radio station. Recorded 

: by the well known farm authority, Lloyd 
Burlingham. Also available are musical and dramatic 
commercials that keep your customers MURPHY con- 
scious. Dealers using these records are boosting their 
sales. For details, write to Mr. Thomas C. Burchard, 
Vice-President, Advertising, Murphy Products Com- 
pany, Burlington, Wisconsin. 


“‘We’ve doubled our feed business 


since we took on MURPHY’S” 


“We have just about doubled our feed business since we took on MURPHY’S 
feeds and it’s made a lot of new friends for us here at Pickrell. 


“Our MurpHY business is extra business. In fact, we are doing just as well 
with our old line as we were before we took on the MuRPHy line. Our new 
MURPHY Customers are coming back again and again . . . bringing us some 
fine reports on the feeding job they are doing. 


“With lower prices, farmers out here really have been spending cautiously. 
They tell us MURPHY’s CONCENTRATES get the low cost job of feeding done for 
them ... and they keep coming back to us to buy MuRPHY’s.” 


Harold Wiswell 
Pickrell Coop. Elev. Assn. 
Pickrell, Nebraska 


MURPHY 


PRODUCTS CO., BURLINGTON, WIS. 


8 
PLES 
CONCENTRATE 


ny)" 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
<> 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


4 = YEAR 
i} 
} 


